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PREFACE 


This  first  effort  to  standardize  the  work  o£  pohcewomen  has  pre- 
sented many  difficulties — chief  among  these  are  lack  of  uniformity, 
not  only  in  the  duties  of  policewomen  in  different  cities,  but  in  the 
statutes  and  ordinances  with  which  their  work  is  concerned.  In 
order  to  overcome  these  difficulties  many  individuals,  experienced 
in  legal  and  social  problems,  have  been  consulted  and  have  given 
valuable  assistance, 
c     Acknowledgment  is  first  due  to  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene 
Inc.,  whose  generous  support,  through  a  grant  to  the  Detroit  Bu- 
reau of  Governmental  Research,  Inc.,  made  possible  the  prepara- 
^  tion  of  this  book,  and  whose  staff  assisted  in  organizing  and 
:  revising  the  material.  Mr.  Leonard  V.  Harrison,  in  addition  to 
Zl  writing  the  Introduction,  did  most  of  this  work.  Mr.  John  D.  Farn- 
,  ham,  also  of  the  Bureau  staff,  did  special  work  on  Chapters  IV 
'  andV. 

^  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Rutledge,  then  Commissioner  of  the  Detroit  Police 
7  Department,  gave  generous  support  to  the  effort  at  the  time  when 
the  work  was  started.  His  long  experience  and  his  interest  in  the 
viwork  of  policewomen  made  this  assistance  most  valuable.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Commissioner,  other  officials  of  the  Detroit  Police 
Department  have  given  the  work  their  whole-hearted  support,  as- 
sisting in  working  out  problems  of  interdepartmental  relationship. 
The  members  of  the  Detroit  Women's  Bureau  took  an  active  part 
in  the  preparation  of  the  material,  zealous  to  make  the  result  of 
their  experience  available  for  the  use  of  others.  Many  of  the  cases 
used  were  prepared  by  them  from  their  own  records. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  individual  acknowledgment  to  each  of 
the  many  persons  who  have  given  assistance,  but  mention  must 
be  made  of  Judge  Robert  Toms  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Wayne 
County,  Michigan;  Miss  Jessie  Binford,  Director  of  the  Juvenile 
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VI  \..       :\  ij-r;   VKEV'Ap-S,  r^;; 

Protective  Association  o£  Chicago,  Illinois;  Dr.  Chloe  Owings, 
Director,  Social  Hygiene  Bureau,  University  o£  Minnesota;  Dr. 
William  F.  Snow,  Director  o£  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation; Dr.  Arthur  E.  Wood,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University 
of  Michigan;  Dr.  John  B.  Waite,  Professor  of  Law  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan;  Mr.  Harrison  A.  Dobbs,  Associate  Professor  of 
Social  Economy  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Lent  D. 
Upson,  Director  of  the  Detroit  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research, 
Inc. 

E.  L.  H. 

Detroit,  Michigan 
September,  1932 
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Chapter  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  growing  realization  in  recent  years  that  poHce  work  is,  in 
a  certain  measure,  social  work,  and  that  in  it  there  exist  problems 
which  can  be  handled  better  by  women  than  by  men,  has  led  to  the 
employment  o£  women  in  many  police  departments  throughout 
the  country.  The  policewoman's  work  is  highly  specialized.  To  do 
it  well  she  requires  not  only  good  native  ability  and  a  general  edu- 
cation, but  special  training:  this  book  aims  to  assist  her  in  securing 
that  training.  It  presents  information  and  suggestions  founded 
upon  the  daily  experience  of  policewomen,  though  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  prepare  an  encyclopaedic  volume  covering  every 
phase  of  the  work.  It  is  not  a  history  of  the  development  of  police- 
women's bureaus,  nor  is  it  a  text  devoted  to  propaganda  for  en- 
larging the  sphere  or  increasing  the  number  of  women  so  engaged 
in  the  United  States.  Although  the  volume  is  directed  primarily 
to  the  policewoman,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  equally  useful  to 
chiefs  of  police  and  other  commanding  officers,  and  that  it  will  be 
of  some  value  to  those  engaged  in  social  service  work. 

Many  readers  will,  doubtless,  be  surprised  at  the  omission  of  a 
chapter  on  organization  of  policewomen's  bureaus.  A  discussion 
of  organization  was  originally  attempted,  but  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  formulating  patterns  of  organization  suitable  for  cit- 
ies and  towns  of  all  sizes  led  to  the  decision  to  omit  this  subject. 
Manifestly,  the  type  of  organization  needed  in  a  town  of  five  thou- 
sand would  not  be  suitable  for  a  city  of  a  million,  or  more,  inhabi- 
tants. Similarly,  differences  of  the  internal  organization  of  police 
departments  affect  the  problem  of  organizing  a  policewoman's 
unit.  To  attempt  formulation  of  various  structural  schemes  of  or- 
ganization for  all  places  leads  into  a  maze  of  qualifying  statements, 
cautions,  and  meaningless  generalities. 
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What  is  of  basic  importance  is  that  the  organization  of  police- 
women's activities  in  any  city  be  fitted  carefully  to  the  existing 
pattern  of  police  organization.  Unless  a  policewoman's  bureau, 
unit,  or  division  is  harmoniously  integrated  with  the  larger  plan 
of  organization  of  which  it  is  a  functioning  part,  danger  of  isola- 
tion will  be  encountered  and  opportunities  for  needed  cooperation 
between  policewomen  on  the  one  hand  and  patrol  force,  detective 
bureau,  and  special  police  units  will  be  thwarted.  Granted  that,  ini- 
tially, it  is  better  to  organize  policewomen's  work  into  a  separate 
unit  and  that  there  will  always  be  need  for  a  central  planning  and 
directing  office  which  will  rank  high  in  a  police  department's 
scheme  of  organization,  it,  nevertheless,  seems  probable  that,  for 
the  future  well-being  of  the  work,  women  should  find  a  place  in 
the  long  established  divisional  police  commands.  The  aim  should 
be  to  infuse  the  work  of  policewomen  into  most  of  the  primary 
units  of  police  organization. 

The  prevailing  type  of  detective  organization  suggests  an  exam- 
ple ultimately  to  be  followed.  In  nearly  every  city  a  central  corps 
of  detectives  is  employed  at  headquarters  with  jurisdiction  over  the 
entire  city.  In  addition,  detectives  are  usually  attached  to  precinct 
or  divisional  stations.  In  the  same  manner  it  may  eventually  come 
about  that  policewomen  will  be  attached  to  the  various  uniformed 
force  commands.  This  result  must  obviously  wait  upon  a  wearing 
away  of  the  element  of  novelty  which  seems  to  characterize  the 
work  in  many  places.  The  policewoman's  organization  cannot  be 
decentralized,  after  the  fashion  of  the  detective  service,  until  such 
time  as  police  work  by  women  is  accepted  by  ranking  policemen 
as  a  desirable  thing,  and  is  not  regarded  as  an  unwarranted  inva- 
sion of  the  uniformed  man's  field  of  work.  In  the  meantime,  it  is 
well  to  go  on  with  the  present  practice  of  organizing  separate  po- 
licewomen's bureaus  at  police  headquarters.  But  executives  should 
avoid  creation  of  what  appear  to  be  little  independent  police  de- 
partments composed  entirely  of  women  who  are  kept  at  arm's 
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length  from  the  main  organization  and,  perhaps,  a  Httle  despised 
by  the  remainder  of  the  force. 

One  word  further  needs  to  be  said  about  organization.  Whatever 
the  plan,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  this  field  of  activity 
be  directed  by  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  department.  This  is 
necessary  in  order  that  the  business  of  coordinating  the  work  of  a 
policewoman's  unit  be  accomplished  through  the  cooperation  of 
equals  when  the  larger  questions  of  division  of  labor  between  dif- 
ferent units  arise.  A  woman  sergeant  cannot  deal  effectively  with 
a  captain,  nor  with  a  higher  officer  in  charge  of  a  major  division  of 
the  department's  organization.  This  would  be  so  even  though  po- 
licewomen's work  were  well  established  and  highly  esteemed  by 
all  superior  officers.  But  when,  as  often  happens,  it  is  regarded  by 
the  "old-timers"  as  a  fad  and  an  unjustified  police  excursion  into 
social  work,  it  is  even  more  important  that  the  director  of  women's 
work  have  authority  to  deal  as  an  equal  with  other  officers  who 
are  called  upon  to  cooperate.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  moreover, 
that  the  head  of  a  policewoman's  unit  should  have  easy  access  to 
the  commissioner  or  chief  of  police  and,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
best  that  she  be  directly  responsible  to  the  chief.  This  arrangement 
insures,  first,  that  the  problems  confronting  policewomen  will  re- 
ceive supervisory  attention  equal  to  that  given  other,  no  more 
important,  police  problems;  and  secondly,  that  the  task  of  coordi- 
nating the  women's  work  with  other  branches  of  the  service  will  be 
facilitated. 

As  in  the  case  of  organization,  and  for  similar  reasons,  the  sub- 
ject of  selection  of  women  is  treated  in  a  general  way  in  the  Intro- 
duction, rather  than  as  a  chapter  of  the  main  text  which  deals 
exclusively  with  the  wor\  of  policewomen.  This  is  not  in  any  way 
to  minimize  the  importance  of  selection.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  held 
to  be  of  vital  significance.  In  any  phase  of  police  work  quality  of 
personnel  is  found  to  be  the  dominant  factor  in  determining  qual- 
ity of  work  that  is  performed. 
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But  civil  service  arrangements  differ  broadly  from  one  jurisdic- 
tion to  another.  Compensation  operates  as  a  strong  influence  in  the 
matter.  So  also  do  residence  qualifications,  age,  previous  experience 
standards,  and  the  like.  In  a  small  city,  which  limits  its  choice  to 
residents,  it  may  be  quite  futile  to  specify  previous  experience  in 
social  welfare  work,  since  none  who  seeks  the  police  post  may  have 
had  opportunity  for  such  experience.  Obviously,  the  local  resi- 
dence requirement  should  be  eliminated  if  the  best  choices  are  to 
be  made,  particularly  in  the  smaller  cities.  Unfortunately,  there 
has  been  a  disposition  in  many  cities  to  appoint  poorly  qualified 
women  who  are  the  widows,  or  kinswomen,  of  policemen.  The  hu- 
manitarian motive  behind  a  choice  of  this  kind  is,  in  itself,  praise- 
worthy but  the  practice  disregards  the  special  needs  of  the  service 
to  which  the  women  are  recruited. 

The  everyday  requirements  of  a  policewoman's  work  demand 
that  she  shall  have  a  good  educational  background.  It  is  especially 
desirable  that  she  have  some  formal  training  in  a  school  of  social 
work,  or  that  she  shall  have  had  some  experience  in  social  work. 
The  work  of  policewomen  is  closely  related  to  that  of  probation 
officers  and  other  social  workers.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  police 
work,  policewomen  precede  and  lead  up  to  the  work  of  probation 
officers  and  treatment  workers  in  private  social  agencies.  There- 
fore, in  order  that  their  work  shall  compare  favorably  with  that 
done  by  others  who  deal  with  problem  girls,  it  seems  necessary  that 
the  educational  background  of  policewomen  be  somewhat  similar. 

At  the  twenty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  held  in  San  Francisco  in  1922,  a 
resolution  setting  forth  the  following  standards  of  education  and 
experience  for  recruits  to  the  policewoman's  service  was  adopted: 

I.  Graduation  from  a  four  year  course  in  a  standard  high  school, 
or  the  completion  of  at  least  fourteen  college  entrance  units  of 
study,  and  not  less  than  two  years  of  experience,  recent  and  respon- 
sible, in  systematic  social  service  or  educational  work;  or 
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2.  Graduation  from  a  recognized  school  for  trained  nurses  re- 
quiring a  residence  of  at  least  two  years  in  the  hospital  giving  a 
thorough,  practical  and  theoretical  training;  or 

3.  The  completion  of  at  least  seven  college  entrance  units  of  study, 
or  of  two  years  of  work  in  a  standard  high  school,  and  not  less 
than  two  years  of  responsible  commercial  work  involving  public 
contact  and  responsibilities  tending  to  qualify  the  applicant  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  position  with  the  equivalent  of  college  edu- 
cation through  experience  such  as  secretarial  work. 

These  qualifications  should  be  regarded  as  minimum,  since  there 
has  been  a  definite  effort  made  since  1922  to  improve  standards. 

The  present  qualifications  for  appointment  in  the  Women's  Di- 
vision of  the  Detroit  Police  Department  are  as  follows : 

Physical:      a)  Age  25-35  years. 

b)  Medical  examination  of  each  applicant  to  deter- 
mine whether  she  has  physical  requirements 
needed  for  the  position. 

Educational:  a)  A  degree  from  an  accredited  college  or  univer- 
sity. 

b)  Satisfactory  completion  of  one  year  in  an  ap- 
proved school  of  social  \\'ork. 

c)  An  educational  and  cultural  background  that 

seems  to  warrant  expectation  of  success  and 
progress  in  the  field  of  protective  police  work.' 
Experience :  a)  One  year  of  satisfactory  work  under  supervision 
in  a  social  organization  of  recognized  stand- 
ing. 

b)  Two  or  more  years  of  experience  in  a  closely  re- 
lated profession. 

'As  evidence  of  educational  background  warranting  expectation  of  success  and 
progress  consideration  shall  be  given  to  such  facts  as,  completion  of  special  courses 
in  colleges,  universities  or  schools  of  social  work,  individual  study  and  any  special 
achievements  in  social  work. 
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Equally  important  in  the  qualifications  of  a  policewoman  are 
character,  personality  traits,  and  attitude  toward  the  work  of  deal- 
ing with  the  perplexing  behavior  problems  of  women  and  girls. 
She  must  possess  an  abundant  measure  of  tolerance  and  sympathy. 
It  is  important  that  she  should,  herself,  have  made  a  good  adjust- 
ment to  life  and  that  she  should  not  be  lacking  in  emotional  stabil- 
ity. A  great  deal  is  implied  in  the  expression  "common  sense"  but 
for  lack  of  a  better  term,  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  neces- 
sary components  of  the  policewoman's  personality  make-up. 

There  have  been  scattered  efforts  at  local  experimentation  in  test- 
ing applicants  for  the  qualities  most  desired  in  policewomen.  In 
Detroit,  for  example,  the  tests  include  a  careful  check  of  education- 
al background  and  employment  record,  a  physical  examination,  a 
psychiatric  examination  which  includes  an  extensive  inquiry  into 
family  history,  a  neurological  examination  and  standard  psycho- 
metric tests.  The  latter  disclose  intelligence  rating,  auditory  and 
visual  memory,  powers  of  observation,  comprehension  and  judg- 
ment, ability  to  make  simple  and  complex  associations  and  to 
detect  absurdities,  capacity  for  reasoning,  academic  achievement, 
ability  to  adjust  to  a  new  situation,  and  emotional  stability.  A  defi- 
nite lower  limit  on  intelligence  rating  must  be  reached  by  a  candi- 
date before  she  will  be  considered  for  appointment.  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  examining  psychiatrist  is  considered  in  the 
selection  of  appointees.^ 

Except  in  the  largest  cities  the  number  of  policewomen  appoint- 
ed annually  does  not  justify  giving  training  school  courses  of 
instruction  for  women.  In  some  places  women  are  permitted  to 
attend  the  regular  police  school  for  patrolmen  for  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  curriculum.  If  no  such  schooling  is  available  to  the  beginner, 
it  falls  to  the  director  of  the  policewoman's  unit  to  instruct  her  in 
laws,  methods  of  work,  criminal  justice  procedure,  and  in  cooper- 

'This  method  has  been  successfully  used  in  the  Detroit  Police  Department  for 
the  past  nine  years. 
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ating  with  the  community's  social  welfare  agencies.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  handbook  will  serve  as  a  useful  text  in  connection  with 
the  training  of  policewomen. 

A  word  needs  to  be  said  about  the  selection  of  a  director  for  a 
policewoman's  bureau.  The  first  consideration  is  whether  the  di- 
rector is  to  be  a  man  or  a  woman.  In  most  instances,  it  is  likely  to 
be  found  that,  inasmuch  as  experience  and  ability  in  handling 
women  employees  and  in  dealing  with  delinquency  among  girls 
and  women  are  outstanding  factors,  the  choice  will  incline  to  the 
selection  of  a  woman.  But  a  man  may  be  found  whose  experience 
is  adequate  to  the  task.  The  choice  should,  in  any  case,  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  special  qualifications  possessed  by  candidates  for  the 
position  and  not  on  theoretical  grounds. 

In  selecting  a  director  consideration  should  be  given  to  educa- 
tion, training,  experience,  and  personality.  If  a  woman  is  to  be 
chosen,  she  should  be  not  less  than  thirty,  and  not  more  than  forty- 
five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  appointment.  She  should  have  a 
sound  educational  background  with  a  Bachelor's  degree  from  a 
college  or  university  as  a  minimum  requirement.  In  addition,  grad- 
uation from  a  recognized  school  of  social  work  is  desirable.  In  the 
absence  of  this,  speciaUzed  training  in  social  service  is  acceptable. 
Experience  in  work  with  girls  is  essential  for,  in  order  to  lead  and 
inspire  her  subordinates,  she  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
work  with  girls,  obtained  through  personal  experience.  Certain 
executive  experience  seems  necessary,  for  the  director  of  a  police- 
woman's bureau  will  encounter  a  variety  of  problems  which  can 
be  satisfactorily  solved  only  by  an  experienced  executive.  The  direc- 
tor must  be  able  to  work  out  satisfactory  relationships  with  other 
police  executives  and  with  the  directors  of  social  welfare  organiza- 
tions. The  personality  of  the  director  of  a  woman's  bureau  is  equal- 
ly as  important  as  her  training  and  experience.  In  order  to  work 
successfully  in  a  police  department  she  must  be  practical,  rather 
than  theoretical.  She  must  be  able  to  appreciate  the  opportunities 
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and  limitations  of  police  service  and  be  willing  to  cooperate  with 
the  executives  of  the  other  divisions  in  an  effort  to  obtain  the 
best  possible  results.  She  should  be  the  type  of  person  who  can  be- 
come a  real  policewoman  without  in  any  sense  ceasing  to  be  a  real 
social  worker,  and  finally,  be  capable  of  projecting  that  spirit  into 
her  organization. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  content  of  this  book  is  based  large- 
ly on  the  experiences  of  the  policewomen's  division  of  the  Detroit 
Police  Department  during  the  past  decade.  These  experiences  have 
included  failures  as  well  as  successes.  Indeed,  a  great  deal  has  been 
learned  about  policewomen's  work  from  discovery  of  what  not  to 
do,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  following  pages  to  help 
new  policewomen  through  the  experience  which  has  been  gained 
by  others  during  years  of  service. 

That  steady  progress  has  been  made  and  benefits  derived  in  the 
form  of  lessons  gained  from  failure  are  due  principally  to  three 
things: 

1.  The  unfailing  sympathetic  support  given  to  the  policewomen's 
division  by  the  several  police  commissioners  who  have  held  office 
since  1921. 

2.  The  absence  of  disrupting  changes  in  personnel,  the  present 
director  having  served  continuously  since  1922. 

3.  A  careful  selection  of  an  intelligent  and  loyal  staff  of  police- 
women who  have  pursued  their  work  with  zeal  and  devotion. 

These  elements  of  stability  and  support  of  the  policewomen's 
work  are  essential  to  the  successful  development  of  the  type  of 
crime  preventive  and  protective  work  aimed  at.  One  notable  de- 
velopment in  the  Detroit  Policewomen's  Bureau  has  been  a  grad- 
ual change  from  the  more  purely  social  service  point  of  view  to  the 
police  point  of  view.  At  first,  the  Bureau  was  like  a  social  service 
agency  which  happened  to  be  housed  in  the  police  department. 
Now  it  has  become  unmistakably  a  police  unit  with  a  social  wel- 
fare point  of  view. 
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As  to  many  phases  of  the  pohcewomen's  work,  discussed  in  this 
book,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  reduce  to  a  formula  the 
methods  that  have  been  successfully  employed.  Nor  can  an  accu- 
rate description  always  be  given  of  how  the  policewoman  goes 
about  certain  important  tasks.  Good  crime  preventive  work  results 
from  knowledge  gained  from  experience  in  dealing  with  ever- 
varying  daily  situations.  In  so  far  as  tact  and  sound  judgment  are 
exercised,  the  results  are  most  likely  to  be  good.  But  specific  direc- 
tions for  the  display  of  tact  and  good  judgment  can  scarcely  be 
given  in  the  form  of  a  manual  of  instruction. 

An  example  aptly  illustrates  this  point  and,  at  the  same  time, 
shows  the  way  in  which  many  of  the  subjects  were  treated  in  pre- 
paring this  text.  Each  policewoman  of  a  group  attending  a  staff 
meeting  was  asked  to  give  her  answer  to  the  question,  "How  do 
you  know  when  to  speak  to  a  girl  on  the  street?"  One  would  say, 
"If  a  girl  is  observed  unaccompanied  late  at  night  and  is  seen  to  be 
sauntering  along,  I  would  say  she  should  be  spoken  to  by  a  police- 
woman." But  at  that  point  the  group  would  cite  many  instances 
from  their  observations  and  experience  to  show  that  not  every  girl 
in  such  circumstances  should  be  spoken  to.  Another  would  say,  "I 
should  give  attention  to  her  appearance,  and  if  she  is  conspicuously 
dressed,  apparently  in  the  desire  to  attract  the  attention  of  men 
strangers  on  the  street,  I  should  advise  speaking  to  her."  Again  the 
group  would  agree  that  the  matter  of  personal  appearance  could 
not  be  encompassed  into  a  reliable  rule.  Many  girls  dress  in  a  man- 
ner which  attracts  attention,  but  this  does  not  justify  police  inter- 
vention. And  so  the  discussion  went  from  point  to  point.  Finally, 
it  was  agreed  that  there  is  no  rule  which  can  be  phrased  to  meet 
the  general  run  of  cases.  Each  of  the  indicated  factors  stood  out  at 
times  in  a  way  to  persuade  the  policewoman  that  it  was  proper  to 
stop  a  girl  or  woman  on  the  street.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
many  other  instances  in  which  each  of  these  same  facts,  though 
observable,  did  not  justify  speaking  to  the  girl  or  woman. 
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It  all  came  down  then  to  the  policewoman's  ability  to  evaluate 
all  the  circumstances  of  a  particular  girl's  manner  on  the  street. 
This  sensitivity,  or  whatever  one  may  be  pleased  to  call  it,  comes 
with  experience.  Recognizing  the  difficulties  of  general  statements 
about  experience,  it  has  been  decided,  therefore,  to  present  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  case  material  in  Part  II  of  this  book.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  text  relating  to  methods  of  work  will  be  illuminated 
if  it  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  these  running  accounts  of 
police  action  taken  in  actual  cases  drawn  from  the  daily  experi- 
ences of  Detroit  policewomen. 


Chapter  II 


FIELD  WORK— PATROL,  INSPECTION,  AND 
UNDERCOVER  OPERATIONS 

I.  General  patrol  policies. — Information  about  the  patrol  district;  Persons  to  be 
questioned;  Method  of  questioning  suspects;  "Clocking"  suspected  places;  Places 
to  be  covered  on  patrol.  II.  Problems  encountered  on  streets. — Lost  children;  Chil- 
dren in  street  trades;  Truants;  Unemployed  women  and  girls;  Delinquency;  Soli- 
citing for  prostitution;  Girls  in  undesirable  company;  Intoxicated  women  and  girls; 
Unaccompanied  feeble  or  mentally  disordered  persons;  Men  requiring  observation; 
The  automobile;  Salacious  literature.  III.  Patrol  problems  in  stores. — Truant  and 
unemployed  girls;  Shoplifters;  The  neighborhood  store.  IV.  Patrol  in  other  public 
places. — Public  comfort  stations;  Parks;  Tourist  camps;  Terminal  stations  and 
waiting  rooms;  Employment  agencies.  V.  Observation  of  restaurants,  hotels,  room- 
ing houses,  etc. — Girls  employed  in  restaurants;  Girls  patronizing  restaurants; 
Hotels;  Rooming  houses;  Apartment  buildings.  VI.  Observation  of  places  of  recre- 
ation and  ammement. — Dance  halls;  Theaters;  Amusement  parks  and  carnivals; 
Disorderly  resorts.  VII.  Patrol  in  special  districts.  VIII.  Undercover  operations. 

i  The  development  of  patrol  work  for  policewomen  has  been  ser- 
iously handicapped  by  the  limited  number  of  women  police  in  any 
one  community.  In  nearly  every  city  the  work  incidental  to  the 
investigation  of  complaints  has  occupied  policewomen  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  types  of  service.  In  only  a  few  cities  has  it  been 
possible  to  employ  a  group  of  women  in  patrol  duty  exclusively.  As 
a  result  the  technique  of  patrol  has  been  imperfectly  developed. 
Many  women,  having  wide  experience  in  other  types  of  police 
work,  feel  uncertain  as  to  what  constitutes  a  patrol  problem,  and 
under  what  circumstances  they  are  privileged  to  initiate  action 
without  direction  from  their  superiors. 

For  practical  purposes  a  patrol  problem  may  be  defined  as  any 
situation,  arising  in  a  public  place,  that  is  potentially  harmful  to  a 
woman  or  a  child.  This  chapter  outlines  some  of  these  problems 
and  suggests  methods  of  handling  them.  The  specific  action  that 
should  be  taken  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  local  policy.  The  pa- 
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trol  woman  is  concerned  not  only  with  situations  coming  to  her 
attention  on  the  street,  but  also  with  the  supervision  of  all  places 
of  public  gathering  and  all  places  of  commercial  recreation  that 
are  open  to  women  and  children.  This  work  covers  the  entire  city. 
When  more  than  one  pair  of  patrolwomen  is  working,  it  is  well 
to  divide  the  city  into  districts,  so  that  each  pair  can  be  assigned  to 
work  in  a  specified  area. 

I.    General  Patrol  Policies 

The  problems  encountered  on  patrol  are  numerous  and  varied, 
and  the  manner  of  handling  them  is  determined  largely  by  the  age 
and  type  of  the  individual  involved,  by  the  locality  and  circum- 
stances of  the  occurrence,  and  by  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  Or- 
dinarily, lateness  of  the  hour  intensifies  the  seriousness  of  nearly 
every  situation  that  calls  for  intervention.  In  dealing  with  a  patrol 
problem,  there  is  greater  need  for  caution  than  in  any  other  phase 
of  the  work.  In  her  eagerness  to  be  of  assistance  to  one  who  seems 
to  be  in  need  of  it,  the  policewoman  may  err  in  judgment  and  ap- 
proach someone  who  does  not  need  help.  It  is  always  advisable, 
therefore,  that  she  proceed  with  a  degree  of  caution  that  will  leave 
open  to  her  a  gracious  withdrawal. 

The  policewoman  constantly  encounters  emergency  situations 
on  patrol.  Since  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  her  in  these  instances 
to  communicate  with  her  superior  oiiicers,  she  must  act  on  her 
own  judgment.  It  has  been  found  advisable  for  policewomen  to 
patrol  in  pairs.  This  plan  has  been  developed  because,  in  a  major- 
ity of  cases,  more  than  one  individual  is  involved  in  a  contact,  and 
because  the  investigation  sometimes  takes  the  patrolwoman  into 
places  where  attempts  are  made  to  interfere  with,  and  to  prevent, 
the  carrying  out  of  the  plans;  for  example,  a  person  who  is  wanted 
is  assisted  to  escape  by  one  door  while  a  single  officer  is  at  the  other 
door.  A  secondary  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that  it  affords 
an  opportunity  for  an  experienced  woman,  who  has  developed 
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skill  in  dealing  with  patrol  problems,  to  train  a  newly  appointed 
one. 

When  one  or  more  policewomen  are  assigned  exclusively  to 
patrol  duty,  it  is  advisable  that  they  limit  their  work  with  individ- 
uals to  such  emergency  action  as  is  necessary  at  the  moment.  For 
further  investigation  and  plan  the  individuals  should  be  referred 
to  other  policewomen  assigned  to  investigation  or  court  work.  This 
division  of  labor,  according  to  function,  keeps  the  patrol  districts 
covered  and  those  experienced  in  patrol  work  free  for  that  service. 
The  possibility  of  duplicating  work  under  this  plan  may  be  avoid- 
ed by  requiring  the  patrolwoman  to  send  to  the  office  from  which 
she  works  a  special  report^  giving  the  pertinent  information  relat- 
ing to  each  case. 

J  Information  about  the  patrol  district. — A  policewoman  assigned 
to  patrol  duty  should  inform  herself  at  the  outset  about  the  district 
she  is  to  cover.  If  other  patrolwomen  have  preceded  her  in  the  dis- 
trict, information  should  be  obtained  from  them.  If  not,  she  should 
first  study  such  records  as  are  available,  that  is,  police  department 
records,  juvenile  court  records,  and  reports  of  any  special  investi- 
gations which  may  have  been  made  in  that  district.  She  should 
next  confer  with  individuals  who  have  worked  in  the  district,  and 
who  are  likely  to  be  familiar  with  delinquency  problems,  namely : 
patrolmen,  probation  officers,  teachers,  recreation  leaders,  public 
health  nurses,  and  other  social  workers. 

Having  learned  what  she  can  about  her  district,  the  next  step  is 
to  make  friendly  contacts  with  certain  residents  and  persons  in  the 
district  who  can  most  often  supply  needed  information.  These  in- 
clude storekeepers,  restaurant  managers,  janitors,  and  managers  of 
apartment  buildmgs,  night  watchmen,  landladies,  taxicab  drivers, 
theater  managers,  and  newsboys.  These  people  can  often  give  in- 
formation about  young  girls  whom  they  have  observed  to  be  loiter- 

'See  Records  in  Appendix. 
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ing  about.  They  also  have  knowledge  of  rooms  and  houses  which 
appear  to  be  used  for  disorderly  or  illegal  purposes  by  gangs  and 
individuals.  Not  all  persons  thus  approached  for  information  will 
be  sympathetic.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  interest  and  sincer- 
ity of  such  persons  be  carefully  evaluated.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  antagonistic  persons  sometimes  prove  helpful,  for 
in  their  anger  they  often  unconsciously  give  out  valuable  informa- 
tion. 

Patrolwomen  should  be  supplied  with  descriptions  and  infor- 
mation about  girls  and  women  who  are  reported  as  missing  or 
runaways.  The  "missing  report,"  together  with  the  description, 
serves  a  dual  purpose :  first,  it  enables  the  officer  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for  the  persons  described;  second,  it  serves  to  assure  persons  in- 
terviewed that  the  patrolwoman  has  a  definite  object  in  making 
her  inquiries.  By  establishing  this  confidence,  she  obtains  an  op- 
portunity to  enter  places  and  interview  persons  who  would  other- 
wise be  inaccessible. 

Persons  to  be  questioned. — Experienced  patrolwomen  approach 
any  girl  whose  presence  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  hav- 
ing regard  for  the  hour  and  the  character  of  the  district.^  A  patrol- 
woman  on  the  lookout  for  young  girls  may  have  her  attention  at- 
tracted by  any  one  of  several  things,  for  example:  extreme  youth, 
apparent  lack  of  purpose,  unsuitable  clothing,  conspicuous  con- 
duct, and  the  like.  Once  the  policewoman's  attention  is  attracted, 
she  continues  her  observation  for  further  evidence  that  the  girl  is 
one  about  whom  she  should  be  concerned.  If  the  girl  is  accompa- 
nied, the  patrolwoman  should  attempt  to  overhear  conversation. 
Manifestly,  no  rule  of  thumb  method  can  be  laid  down  as  a  reliable 
guide  in  approaching  girls  or  women  on  the  street  or  in  public 
places.  The  policewoman  must  have  shrewdness  and  good  judg- 
ment. If  she  has  not  these  qualities  in  abundance  she  should  not  be 

"For  example,  see  Chapter  VIII,  Case  i. 
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assigned  to  do  patrol  work.  On"  speakmg^  tc  any  persoa  the  police- 
woman should  immediately  identify  herself.  When  speaking  to  a 
young  girl,  she  should  give  assurance  that  her  interest  is  a  protec- 
tive and  friendly  one. 

If  the  patrolwoman  suspects  that  the  girl  is  a  certain  runaway, 
who  has  been  reported  to  the  police,  she  may,  on  approaching,  sud- 
denly speak  the  girl's  name.  The  response  will  almost  always  indi- 
cate, immediately,  whether  or  not  the  suspicion  is  correct.  Many 
runaway  girls  have  been  identified  in  this  way. 

/  Method  of  questioning  suspects— K  problem  girl  usually  will  not 
give  the  true  facts  about  herself  on  first  contact.  When  approaching 
a  girl  who  is  alone,  it  has  been  found  satisfactory  to  ask  her  certain 
intimate  questions  which  follow  each  other  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  girl  will  not  relate  them  to  each  other.  The  order  of  the  ques- 
tions about  to  be  suggested  is  arranged  for  that  purpose.  If  the 
questions  are  asked  quietly  and  conversationally,  the  girl,  if  un- 
truthful, will  more  than  likely  become  confused  and  hesitate  in  re- 
plying. This  list  of  questions  is  offered  because  it  has  been  found 
helpful  by  experienced  patrolwomen  but  should  be  changed  and 
supplemented  as  may  be  required  by  particular  situations. 

Where  do  you  live  ? 

With  whom  do  you  live  ? 

Where  do  you  work } 

How  long  have  you  been  working  there } 

How  much  do  you  earn.'^ 

What  is  the  address  ? 

Who  is  the  proprietor.? 

Have  you  any  brothers  or  sisters.'' 

How  old  are  they  } 

How  long  since  you  have  been  at  home } 
How  long  have  you  been  in  this  city  } 
Where  are  you  going } 
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Where  are  yeii  cDrning'  from? '  *  ' 
What  school  do  you  go  to  ? 
Where  is  it? 

When  two  persons  are  approached,  they  should  be  separated  at 
once.  Each  of  the  policewomen  of  a  team  will  then  be  able  to  ques- 
tion one  person  asking  the  type  of  questions  which  both  persons 
could  readily  answer  if  their  relationship  to  one  another  is  what  it 
was  represented  to  be.  For  example,  sisters  will  know  the  number 
in  the  family  and  might  be  expected  to  know  the  date  of  each 
other's  birthday  and  the  birthdays  of  parents;  husband  and  wife 
can  tell  whether  their  marriage  license  was  obtained  by  the  man  or 
by  both;  both  uncle  and  niece  can  tell  whether  the  man  is  the  rela- 
tive of  the  girl's  father  or  mother,  whether  the  girl  has  brothers  or 
sisters  and  their  names,  and  so  on.  By  comparing  the  answers  to 
such  questions,  the  policewomen  should  be  able  to  decide  whether 
or  not  the  persons  are  truthful  and  make  their  decision  as  to 
whether  further  action  is  required.^ 

"Clocking"  suspected  places. — The  method  of  observation  known 
as  "clocking"  is  advised  when  in  search  of  facts  which  will  justify 
taking  legal  action  against  a  place  suspected  of  carrying  on  illegal  or 
disorderly  business.  The  premises  should  be  observed  for  a  period 
of  time  from  an  inconspicuous  place  to  avoid  attracting  attention, 
and  the  successive  periods  of  observation  should  be  at  different 
hours  in  order  to  determine  the  time  of  greatest  activity.  The  hours 
of  observation  should  be  accurately  recorded,  together  with  the 
number  of  people  who  enter,  the  exact  time  they  arrive  and  enter, 
the  exact  time  they  leave,  and  a  brief  description  of  the  patrons,  in- 
cluding especially  a  notation  of  their  approximate  ages.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  report  to  a  superior  officer  the  facts  obtained  from  the 
"clocking"  observations  and  to  act  only  on  the  resulting  orders. 

'For  example,  see  Chapter  VIII,  Case  9. 
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^Places  to  be  covered  on  patrol. — Since  the  patrol  work  of  police- 
women is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  protection  of  women  and 
children,  it  follows  that  all  places  where  such  help  is  most  often  re- 
quired should  be  included  in  her  beat.  Generally,  these  places  are : 

Streets  Restaurants 

Stores  Lodging  places 

Public  comfort  stations  Apartment  buildings 

Public  parks  Dance  halls 

Tourist  camps  Theaters 

Depots  and  docks  Amusement  parks 

Employment  agencies  Suspected  disorderly  places 
Special  districts  (industrial,  racial,  underworld) 

II.   Problems  Encountered  on  Streets 

Lost  children. — Lost  children  are  largely  problems  of  day  patrol. 
They  call  attention  to  themselves  by  their  fright  and  when  en- 
countered should  be  dealt  with  according  to  instructions  in  the 
chapter  (III)  on  Complaints.  The  child  who  gives  the  impression, 
on  first  contact,  of  being  lost,  may  later  be  found  to  be  an  aban- 
doned child,  so  that  the  patrolwoman  in  making  inquiries  at  the 
time  of  contact  should  bear  this  in  mind,  asking  such  questions  as 
"who  first  observed  the  child,"  "was  the  child  alone  If  observed 
to  have  been  accompanied,  she  should  take  the  description  of  the 
person  accompanying  the  child,  as  well  as  the  name  and  address 
of  the  person  who  saw  the  individual. 

Children  in  street  trades. — This  is  a  problem  of  both  day  and  night 
patrol.  Generally  the  street  trades  consist  of  selling  newspapers, 
shoe-shining,  running  errands,  messenger  work,  washing  win- 
dows, distributing  advertising  matter,  assisting  at  automobile  park- 
ing lots,  "jumping"  for  delivery  cars  and  paper  trucks." 
Any  young  child  engaged  in  a  street  trade  should  be  questioned 

^See  Chapter  IX,  Case  22. 
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to  determine  his  age,  his  residence,  his  attendance  in  school,  and 
the  reason  for  engaging  in  the  occupation.  Unless  the  facts  ob- 
tained ofler  a  satisfactory  explanation,  the  policewoman  should 
seek  an  interview  with  the  parents  or  guardian  to  determine  the 
reason  for  the  child's  being  allowed  to  work.  When  there  is  a  vio- 
lation of  local  regulations  or  statutes,  the  parents  should  be  in- 
formed of  the  law  and  warned  as  to  the  consequences  of  further 
violation. 

A  definite  policy  should  be  established  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  warnings  that  will  be  issued  in  any  one  case  and  continued  dis- 
regard should  not  be  tolerated.  Further  action  will  be  determined 
by  differences  in  the  home  situation,  viz.: 

1.  In  the  case  of  an  ambitious  child  of  a  good  home,  the  parents 
may  be  advised  in  regard  to  redirecting  the  child's  ambitions. 

2.  In  the  case  of  an  impoverished  child,  assistance  may  take  the 
form  of  advice  about  securing  employment  for  the  adult  members 
of  the  family  and,  when  there  is  need  for  relief,  by  referring  the 
case  to  a  family-case-work  relief  agency. 

3.  An  exploited  child  may  be  referred  to  a  child-caring  agency, 
or,  in  extreme  cases,  to  the  Juvenile  Court  on  a  neglect  charge.  It 
is  rarely  necessary  in  these  cases  to  take  the  child  out  of  the  home 
during  the  investigation,  because  the  neglect  does  not  constitute 
an  emergency  and  the  very  fact  that  the  policewoman  is  interested 
will  temporarily  improve  the  situation. 

Truants. — An  unaccompanied  child,  found  loitering  on  the  street 
during  school  hours  or  found  in  a  part  of  the  city  where  children 
are  not  usually  seen,  is  likely  to  be  a  truant,  either  from  school  or 
from  home.^  The  policewoman  should  ask  his  name,  age,  resi- 
dence, school,  and  why  he  is  on  the  street.  Truants  from  school 
should  be  referred  to  the  attendance  department  of  the  board  of 
education.  Further  action  will  depend  on  the  local  plan  of  cooper- 

"See  Chapter  IX,  Case  2. 
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ation  worked  out  between  the  Board  o£  Education  and  the  Pohce 
Department.  Truants  from  home  should  be  interviewed,  the  name 
checked  on  the  "missing  persons"  hst,  and  the  parents,  i£  known, 
should  be  notified.  Further  action  should  be  the  same  as  for  any 
"missing  child,"  who  is  discovered  by  the  police. 

A  young  girl  who  is  alone  in  any  district  where  her  presence 
seems  unwarranted,  or  whose  appearance  attracts  attention,  or 
whose  actions  or  attitude  seem  to  indicate  that  something  may  be 
wrong,  should  be  observed  for  a  time  by  the  policewoman.  Such  a 
girl  may  be  a  truant  from  school,  a  runaway  from  home,  unem- 
ployed and  without  support,  or  a  delinquent.®  The  school  truant 
is  generally  detected  by  reason  of  her  age  which  indicates  that  she 
should  be  in  school.  She  is  often  found  carrying  school  books  or  a 
lunch  box.  The  young  girl  truant  from  school  should  be  dealt  with 
in  the  same  manner  as  suggested  for  the  child  truant. 

The  girl  truant  from  home  presents  a  more  serious  problem.  She 
is  detected  sometimes  by  her  untidy  appearance,  indicating  the  lack 
of  opportunity  for  making  proper  toilet.  She  loiters,  is  uneasy,  alert 
and  suspicious,  and  often  tired  and  worn  looking.  Her  clothes  may 
be  too  heavy  or  too  light  for  the  day  on  which  she  is  observed,  a 
cool  day  having  preceded,  or  vice  versa."  When  the  patrolwoman 
is  suspicious  that  a  girl  is  truant  from  home,  she  should  approach 
her  and  ask  (a)  whether  she  is  living  away  from  home;  (b)  if  her 
parents  know  where  she  is  living;  (c)  why  she  is  living  away  from 
home;  (d)  length  of  time  she  has  been  away;  (e)  manner  of  living 
while  away.  If  the  answers  to  these  questions  indicate  that  the  girl 
may  be  truant  from  home,  the  policewoman  will  either  accompany 
her  to  the  place  where  she  is  living  for  further  investigation,  or  will 
take  her  to  the  office  of  the  Woman's  Bureau  for  further  question- 
ing. If  the  girl  is  identified  as  one  who  has  been  reported  as  miss- 
ing, or  who  has  been  living  away  from  her  family  and  whose  pres- 
ent whereabouts  is  unknown  to  them,  they  should  immediately  be 

"See  Chapter  VIII,  Case  2.    'See  Chapter  VIII,  Case  8. 
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notified.  The  patrolwoman  will  carefully  question  any  young  girl 
who  has  been  truant  from  home  in  regard  to  persons  who  may 
have  contributed  to  her  delinquency  or  committed  other  crimes 
against  her,  such  as  rape. 

Unemployed  women  and  girls. — The  unemployed  woman  or  girl 
often  loiters  on  the  street  and  is  frequently  found  to  have  a 
newspaper  opened  at  the  classified  advertising  section.  The  police- 
woman should  be  looking  for  such  girls,  for  in  their  discourage- 
ment, they  may  be  led  into  sexual  promiscuity,  or  prostitution.  The 
policewoman  should  refer  such  girls  to  some  local  agency  that  is 
doing  placement  work.** 

Delinquency. — The  girl  who  appears  to  be  familiar  with  boys  or 
men  on  the  street  or  is  making  an  effort,  even  though  unsuccess- 
fully, to  attract  their  attention,  or  one  who  is  annoyed  by  boys, 
should  be  observed  for  possible  delinquency.  This  type  of  girl  is 
sometimes  found  loitering  around  cab  stands,  pool  rooms,  and 
other  public  places  where  she  is  exposed  to  the  remarks  or  advances 
of  men  and  boys.  The  specific  problems  presented  by  such  girls 
vary  widely  and  the  action  must  be  determined  by  the  facts  ob- 
tained by  the  patrolwoman  as  a  result  of  questioning  the  girl  or  by 
an  investigation  of  the  place  where  she  is  living. 

Soliciting  for  prostitution. — The  girl  or  woman  who  is  a  prostitute 
may  sometimes  be  identified  by  her  slow  pace,  or  gait,  and  appar- 
ent lack  of  destination,  by  her  dress,  which  is  usually  conspicuous 
and  often  out  of  place,  by  excessive  make-up,  etc.''  Her  attitude 
often  shows  lack  of  interest  in  anything  but  her  own  objective  of 
securing  a  man.  Her  inviting  glances  and  confidential  overtures 
are  directed  toward  the  men  she  wishes  to  attract.  Occasionally  the 
young  prostitute  is  very  modestly  and  correctly  dressed  and  may 
only  be  detected  by  her  conduct.  The  young  girl  beginning  prosti- 

*See  also  Chapter  III,  pp.  64-65.    "See  Chapter  VIII,  Case  11. 
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tution  should  be  referred  to  a  social  protective  agency  for  super- 
vision. If  court  action  is  taken  against  prostitutes,  the  procedure 
should  be  in  accordance  with  the  instruction  given  in  the  chapter 
(V)  on  Evidence  in  Special  Types  of  Offenses. 

Girls  in  undesirable  company.- — The  patrolwoman  should  learn  to 
recognize  persons  in  her  community  who  are  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  procuring  girls  for  prostitution,  or  who  have  been  convicted 
of  crimes  against  girls.  Any  young  girl  observed  in  the  company 
of  one  of  these  persons  should  be  questioned.  The  patrolwoman 
should  also  concern  herself  about  a  girl  who  is  with  a  person  whom 
she  seems  reluctant  to  accompany  or  of  whom  she  shows  fear,  or 
with  a  person  who  is  intoxicated,  or  in  the  company  of  anyone  who 
appears  to  be  of  a  markedly  different  type  from  herself.^" 

Intoxicated  women  and  girls. — A  young  girl  or  woman,  whether 
alone  or  accompanied,  who  appears  unmistakably  to  be  intoxicated 
should  be  approached  by  the  policewoman.  Depending  on  the  ex- 
tent of  her  intoxication,  she  should  be  taken  to  a  hospital,  the  po- 
lice detention  quarters  or,  if  she  is  able  to  give  reliable  information 
regarding  herself,  to  her  home.  If  the  girl  is  a  juvenile,  she  should 
be  carefully  questioned  as  to  the  source  of  the  intoxicants.  If  she 
is  accompanied,  her  companions  should  be  held  for  questioning 
and  possible  prosecution.  It  is  well  to  have  a  physician's  diagnosis 
regarding  the  extent  of  the  intoxication  so  that  medical  testimony 
can  be  offered. 

Unaccompanied  feeble  and  mentally  disordered  persons. — Women 
tramps,  drug  addicts,  and  beggars  are  usually  handled  by  men  of- 
ficers. In  large  cities  there  are  special  vagrant  squads.  These  women 
are  usually  older  women  who  do  not  respond  to  constructive  ef- 
forts toward  rehabilitation  and  are  not  primarily  a  problem  for  the 
poHcewoman.  She  should,  however,  offer  assistance  at  any  time 
that  it  seems  needed. 

'"See  Chapter  VIII,  Case  19. 
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Any  woman  or  girl  who  appears  to  be  suffering  from  a  mental 
disorder  should  be  accompanied  to  her  home.  Persons  who  are 
likely  to  become  violent,  and  persons  who  cannot  identify  them- 
selves, should  be  taken  to  hospitals." 

Men  requiring  observation. — Men  cruising  about  in  automobiles 
with  the  object  of  picking  up  women  are  numerous.  The  police- 
woman should  be  on  the  alert  for  these  and  should  also  look  for 
pedestrians  who  are  trying  to  make  acquaintance  with  girls  or  who 
annoy  children.  Men  of  this  type  are  often  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  schools  where  they  attempt  to  make  contact  with  girls. 
The  man  loitering  at  the  entrance  of  a  commercial  dance  hall 
should  be  observed.  Ordinarily  such  situations  can  be  handled  by 
a  warning  to  the  man. 

The  automobile. — Much  immorality  admittedly  takes  place  in 
parked  cars.  If  a  car  is  observed  parked  in  a  secluded  spot  under 
suspicious  circumstances,  such  as  drawn  curtains,  occupants  invisi- 
ble or  in  compromising  positions,  the  policewoman  should  inves- 
tigate. In  many  cases  the  occupants  will  be  found  to  be  adults  and 
the  officer  can  do  little  but  warn  them  that  they  might  be  charged 
with  disorderly  conduct,  and  ask  them  to  conduct  themselves  in  a 
more  orderly  manner  or  drive  on.  She  should  take  action  in  those 
cases  where  there  is  evident  misconduct.  If  the  girl  is  a  juvenile,  the 
policewoman  may,  if  she  feels  the  circumstances  warrant  it,  take 
the  girl  home  and  talk  with  her  parents.  Indecent  acts  committed 
against  young  girls,  will  in  most  states,  constitute  violation  of 
statute. 

The  cruising  car  may  be  occupied  either  by  men  who  are  at- 
tempting to  pick  up  young  girls  or  by  prostitutes  who  are  trying 
to  pick  up  men.  In  the  former  instance  the  policewoman  should 
be  reasonably  certain  that  the  man  or  men  are  not  harmlessly  offer- 

"See  Chapter  VII,  Mental  hygiene  clinics,  p.  146. 
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ing  transportation.  The  conversation  often  cannot  be  heard,  and  the 
poUcewoman's  only  resource  in  offering  to  protect  a  young  girl  is 
to  identify  herself  and  advise  the  girl  against  accepting  offers  to 
ride  with  men  who  are  strangers  to  her.  If  the  policewoman  is  sus- 
picious of  any  car,  or  has  observed  it  for  several  blocks  and  seen 
the  occupant  speak  to  more  than  one  girl,  she  is  justified  in  speak- 
ing to  the  driver  or  taking  his  license  number  so  that  a  letter  of 
warning  may  be  written  to  the  owner  of  the  car.^" 

The  car  used  by  a  prostitute  for  soliciting  is  also  difficult  to  iden- 
tify. The  same  difficulties  prevail  in  regard  to  hearing  remarks. 
Prostitutes  making  use  of  automobiles  are  often  observed  at  corners 
where  cars  are  stopped  on  traffic  signal.  The  car  may  be  followed 
and  if  there  is  enough  evidence  the  driver  should  be  called  in  and 
warned.  Few  cases  can  be  taken  into  court  because  evidence  is  dif- 
ficult to  obtain.  It  is  important,  nevertheless,  for  the  patrolwoman 
to  take  notice  of  the  car  used  for  this  purpose,  since  by  repeated  ob- 
servations she  will  gather  information  enough  to  enable  her  to 
warn  the  prostitute  that  she  is  known,  which  may  result  in  discon- 
tinuance of  the  practice. 

In  addition,  the  policewoman  should  give  attention  to  cars  in 
which  there  are  young  people  with  baggage,  indicating  an  over- 
night trip;  or  a  car  occupied  by  young  people  who  are  hilarious  or 
driving  recklessly;  or  one  with  an  out  of  state  license.  The  baggage 
or  the  foreign  license  may  indicate  runaways  from  home  and,  if 
further  observation  seems  to  confirm  this,  such  as  evidence  of  lack 
of  opportunity  for  proper  care  of  their  persons,  the  occupants  may 
be  questioned.  Similarly  the  patrolwoman  will  determine  whether 
other  conditions  indicate  that  the  hilarious  conduct  of  certain 
young  people  is  due  to  intoxication,  and  if  so,  she  will  stop  them 
for  questioning.  Reckless  drivers  are  always  a  danger  to  the  public 
and,  in  any  case,  should  be  warned  to  drive  more  carefully.  This 
will  afford  an  opportunity  to  notice  evidence  of  intoxication. 

"See  Chapter  VIII,  Case  5. 
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Salacious  literature. — -The  policewoman  should,  at  all  times,  be 
alert  for  discovery  of  salacious  literature  and  obscene  pictures 
which  may  be  offered  for  sale  or  passed  about.  She  should  observe 
all  places  where  books  or  magazines  are  offered  for  sale,  and 
should  familiarize  herself  with  the  various  magazines  and  with 
publishers  so  that  she  may  know  what  publications  are  likely  to  be 
used  as  a  medium  for  objectionable  material.  When  she  is  suspi- 
cious of  any  particular  issue  she  should,  without  identifying  herself, 
buy  it  in  the  presence  of  another  policewoman.  After  paying  for 
the  magazine,  she  may  identify  herself  and  request  the  name  of  the 
person  who  made  the  sale  and  the  name  of  the  operator  or  owner 
of  the  stand  or  store.  The  magazine  should  then  be  carefully  read 
and  parts  which  seem  obscene,  according  to  the  meaning  of  stat- 
utes dealing  with  obscenity,  should  be  marked.  The  policewoman 
should  then  refer  the  magazine  to  her  superior  officer  for  direction 
as  to  further  procedure. 

It  is  the  general  feeling  that  great  public  interest  is  created  when 
a  charge  is  made  m  court  that  a  certain  issue  of  a  magazine  is  ob- 
scene. This  interest  is  harmful  because  it  brings  the  material  to  the 
attention  of  large  numbers  of  persons  who  would  not,  otherwise, 
have  heard  of  it.  For  this  reason,  police  departments  try  to  control 
the  distribution  of  obscene  literature  without  court  action  when- 
ever possible.  One  way  of  doing  this  is  to  warn  the  local  distributor 
in  writing  that  certain  periodicals  distributed  by  him  are  con- 
sidered as  obscene  and  that  the  police  department  will  make 
complaint  in  court  unless  the  issue  is  withdrawn.  Usually  the 
distributor  will  cooperate  in  this  plan  which  protects  him  in  his 
refusal  to  accept  the  magazine  from  the  national  distributors,  with 
the  result  that  the  magazines  are  withdrawn  without  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  general  public.  In  the  unusual  case  where  the  dis- 
tributors or  dealers  refuse  to  cooperate,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
complaint  in  court. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  control  the  circulation  of  obscene  pictures 
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and  writings.  The  influence  of  these  pictures,  letters,  and  booklets 
is  difficult  to  estimate  but  the  number  of  wayward  girls,  coming  to 
the  attention  of  the  policewoman,  who  have  them  in  their  posses- 
sion gives  some  indication,  at  least,  of  the  extent  of  the  problem. 
These  pictures  and  writings  seldom  give  information  as  to  publish- 
ers, photographers,  or  distributors.  They  are  apparently  passed 
from  one  girl  or  boy  to  another.  Even  when  the  girl  who  has  such 
material  is  willing  to  give  information,  the  effort  to  fix  responsibil- 
ity fails  because  the  investigation  usually  leads  from  one  person  to 
another  without  result.  Every  effort  should  be  made  whenever  such 
material  is  found  to  fix  responsibility  for  distributing  and  publish- 
ing, and  whenever  possible,  prosecution  should  be  instituted. 

Persons  who  leave  letters  or  notes  in  public  places  or  who  write 
messages  on  dressing  room  walls  can  often  be  apprehended  for 
they  are  likely  to  return  to  the  place  and,  by  leaving  an  answering 
message,  or  by  stationing  an  officer  to  observe,  it  is  possible  to  take 
them  into  custody. 

III.   Patrol  Problems  in  Stores 

The  store  patrol  field  should  include  the  large  department  stores, 
the  "five  and  ten"  stores,  the  "dollar"  stores,  cut-rate  drug,  and 
other  stores  offering  inexpensive,  popular-priced  goods.  The  patrol 
work  in  stores  concerns  itself  with  (i)  young  girls  truant  from 
home  or  school,  (2)  loitering  and  unemployed  girls,  and  (3)  ama- 
teur and  professional  shoplifters. 

Truant  and  unemployed  girls. — In  looking  for  truant  girls,  the 
policewoman  should  patrol  the  rest  rooms  and  waiting  rooms  of 
department  stores;  the  departments  displaying  merchandise  of 
special  interest  to  girls,  such  as  inexpensive  jewelry,  perfume,  lin- 
gerie, hosiery,  inexpensive  dresses,  toys,  candy,  music;  bargain  sale 
counters;  and  soda  fountains  and  lunch  counters. 
The  store  offers  an  unusual  opportunity  in  detecting  truants,  for 
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the  policewoman  can  get  close  enough  to  overhear  conversations 
without  making  herself  conspicuous.  In  the  rest  room  she  has  the 
opportunity  to  observe  girls  who  are  making  an  unusually  com- 
plete toilet;  girls  who  are  sleeping  or  appear  very  fatigued,  and 
girls  who  stay  in  the  rest  room  long  enough  to  be  noted  on  repeat- 
ed visits.  The  latter  are  often  found  to  be  reading  or  writing. 

The  unemployed  girl  is  frequently  found  loitering  in  a  rest 
room,  reading  advertisements  and  using  the  telephone.  The  young- 
er the  girl  the  more  appropriate  it  is  for  the  policewoman  to  ap- 
proach with  offers  of  assistance.  Rest-room  patrol  is  made  more  ef- 
fective by  friendly  contacts  and  cooperation  with  the  attendants  in 
charge. 

Shoplifters. — Store  managers  are,  of  course,  especially  interested  in 
the  prevention  of  shoplifting.  In  some  cities  detectives  are  hired  by 
the  stores,  in  others  this  work  is  considered  to  be  the  sole  responsi- 
bility of  the  police  department  and  has  sometimes  been  assigned  to 
policewomen.  Whatever  the  policy  with  reference  to  detection,  it 
is  recommended  that  young  girls  or  amateur  women  shoplifters 
should  be  referred  to  policewomen  for  investigation  without  arrest. 
The  policewoman  should  investigate  each  of  these  cases  carefully, 
and  the  individual  should  be  referred  for  social  treatment  to  the 
agency  equipped  to  give  the  treatment  needed.  For  example,  cer- 
tain individuals  will  be  cases  for  psychiatric  clinics  and  others  for 
protective  agencies. 

Amateurs  are  usually  found  in  the  departments  offering  hosiery, 
millinery,  toilet  articles,  gloves,  underwear,  and  jewelry.  They  are 
attracted  to  the  departments  handling  the  more  expensive  goods, 
as  well  as  to  the  cheaper  departments,  often  located  in  the  base- 
ments of  stores.  They  are  not  usually  found  in  the  early  morning 
hours,  but  can  be  looked  for  first  about  ii  a.m.  The  largest  num- 
ber will  be  found  between  noon  and  4  p.m.  Children  who  steal  in 
stores  are  usually  found  during  the  early  afternoon  hours.  The  am- 
ateur shoplifter  is  found  more  frequently  at  the  change  of  the  sea- 
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sons  and  before  holidays.  Contrary  to  what  might  be  supposed  she 
is  not  usually  active  during  big  sales  or  at  places  where  there  are 
large  crowds,  because  these  are  quite  often  very  carefully  watched. 

The  amateur  may  be  a  young  girl,  a  mature  woman,  or  a  drug 
addict.  The  young  girl  takes  articles  she  wants  for  herself.  The  ma- 
ture woman  is  often  accompanied  by  her  husband,  or  by  small  chil- 
dren, and  she  usually  takes  things  which  she  needs  for  her  family. 
The  drug  addict  needs  money  for  the  purchase  of  drugs  and  takes 
articles  which  can  be  sold  most  readily,  usually  a  large  quantity  of 
some  small  article. 

Both  amateur  and  semi-professional  shoplifters  sometimes  carry 
rolled  oil  cloth  or  empty  boxes  with  an  open  end  for  concealing 
small  articles.  In  taking  dresses  from  the  store,  they  are  folded  over 
once  and  the  coat  is  buttoned  over  them.  Millinery  is  usually  worn 
from  the  store.  Coats  are  either  worn  or  are  folded  and  carried  un- 
der the  coat  as  dresses.  Hosiery  and  other  small  articles  are  often 
carried  out  in  purses  or  small  hand  bags. 

The  professional  shoplifter  is  much  more  difficult  to  detect.  She 
plans  her  work  carefully  and  resorts  to  clever  tricks  to  accomplish 
her  purpose.  The  policewoman  should  take  advantage  of  every  op- 
portunity to  make  herself  familiar  with  known  shoplifters.  Pro- 
fessionals usually  work  in  the  afternoon.  These  women  inquire 
about  merchandise  in  advance  so  that  they  may  learn  just  where  it 
is  located,  but  often  show  no  interest  in  the  price,  size,  or  fit,  and 
seldom  solicit  the  services  of  clerks.  The  professional  never  loiters 
about  the  store.  If  she  does  not  see  an  opportunity  to  take  some- 
thing, she  leaves  and  returns  at  another  time.  The  policewoman 
doing  store-detective  work  should  be  very  attentive  to  her  task,  and 
avoid  having  her  attention  drawn  to  interesting  merchandise.  She 
should  train  herself  to  watch  the  hands  of  persons  as  they  stand  at 
the  counters.  In  order  that  she  may  mingle  with  other  customers 
without  being  noticed,  she  should  dress  so  that  she  will  not  be  con- 
spicuous among  other  customers.  The  store  management  should  be 
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invited  to  keep  the  officer  currently  informed  in  regard  to  depart- 
ments where  the  greatest  losses  are  occurring. 

Concealed  goods  are  usually  considered  stolen  when  they  are 
taken  out  of  the  department  where  they  are  on  sale.  Unconcealed 
goods  are  not  considered  stolen  until  they  have  been  taken  from  the 
store.  Therefore,  when  a  policewoman  detects  a  person  stealing  an 
article  she  should  follow  until  she  can  establish  that  it  is  stolen. 
As  soon  as  the  person  is  arrested,  she  should  be  taken  to  a  place  in 
the  store  where  she  can  be  interviewed.  She  should  first  be  asked 
whether  she  stole  the  article  and,  if  the  theft  is  admitted,  she 
should  be  asked  to  sign  a  statement  confessing  the  theft.  Amateurs 
will  willingly  sign  such  a  statement,  but  a  professional  will  refuse. 

Stores  ordinarily  do  not  prosecute  young  girls  or  women  who 
steal  for  their  families.  They  do  prosecute  professionals,  repeaters, 
and  persons  who  have  taken  things  from  more  than  one  depart- 
ment, or  those  who  have  taken  articles  of  considerable  value. 

The  neighborhood  store. — The  neighborhood  confectionery  or 
drug  store,  particularly  in  school  communities,  serves  as  a  meeting 
place  for  young  girls  and  boys.  Slot  machines  and  other  forms  of 
petty  gambling  devices  are  sometimes  installed  to  attract  the  trade 
of  children.  Not  infrequently  the  store  uses  its  apparently  legiti- 
mate business  as  a  mask  for  an  illegitimate  enterprise.  This  enables 
persons  of  undesirable  reputation  to  make  contact  with  young  peo- 
ple. Stores  of  this  type  are  favored  by  boys  and  also  older  men  who 
loiter  with  the  object  of  meeting  young  girls.  If  the  loitering  is  in- 
side the  store,  the  manager  is  responsible  for  dealing  with  it,  and 
the  policewoman  should  solicit  his  cooperation.  If  he  does  not  deal 
with  it,  frequent  reminders  may  be  necessary.  If  he  is  still  unwill- 
ing to  cooperate,  it  may  be  the  indication  of  illegal  enterprise,  and 
the  need  for  undercover  work  should  be  discussed  with  the  appro- 
priate superior  officer.  Loitering  on  the  street  outside  of  the  store 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  patrolman  on  the  beat. 
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IV.    Patrol  in  Other  Public  Places 

Public  comfort  stations— The  public  comfort  stations  usually 
found  in  the  business  district  and  in  public  parks  are  maintained 
by  municipalities  and  supervised  by  public  employees.  Those  found 
in  outlying  areas  are  generally  established  in  connection  with  fill- 
ing stations  and  are  privately  maintained.  In  so  far  as  possible,  all 
such  public  places  should  be  patrolled  by  policewomen,  for  they  of- 
fer a  temporary  refuge  for  runaways,  truants  from  school,  and  un- 
employed girls  who  are  weary  from  looking  for  work.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  policewoman  may  find  a  young  girl  who  has  spent 
the  night  in  a  car  or  in  some  other  irregular  manner  and  who  is 
freshening  her  appearance.  In  the  large  comfort  stations  there  are 
one  or  more  matrons  in  charge.  As  in  the  store  rest  room,  friendly 
contact  with  these  employees  is  of  importance  and  careful  instruc- 
tions should  be  given  them  to  communicate  with  the  police  depart- 
ment in  the  event  of  any  unusual  occurrence. 

Par\s. — In  many  sections  of  the  United  States  the  problems  of  pa- 
trolling public  parks  are  seasonal  owing  to  climatic  conditions, 
and  seasonal  park  inspectors  are  employed.  In  most  cities,  how- 
ever, the  Police  Department  is  held  responsible  for  the  supervision 
of  public  parks,  which  are  visited  at  intervals  during  the  day  and 
night  by  the  regular  patrol  force  or  by  a  special  park  police  unit.  In 
addition  to  this  patrol  by  men  officers,  the  policewomen  should 
visit  those  parks  which  are  frequented  by  women  and  children 
during  the  day  and  by  young  girls  and  their  escorts  at  night. 

The  small  neighborhood  park,  the  larger  park  with  no  automo- 
bile drives,  and  the  very  large  park  with  automobile  drives  and 
wooded  areas  each  presents  a  different  patrol  problem.  The  small 
neighborhood  park  is  ordinarily  used  as  a  playground  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  vicinity  during  the  day  and  as  a  recreation  center  by 
adults  at  night.  Unless  the  district  is  one  that  presents  particular 
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problems,  the  small  neighborhood  park  requires  little  more  than 
casual  attention  from  the  patrolwoman. 

The  larger  park  should  be  carefully  patrolled,  for  it  will  attract 
a  more  varied  group  of  people.  In  communities  where  recreation 
leaders  are  not  provided  to  direct  the  playground  activities  in  parks, 
the  policewoman  should  be  alert  for  evidences  of  unwholesome 
play.  Children  who  display  bad  habits  should  be  accompanied  to 
their  homes  and  the  parents  interviewed.  Other  sections  of  the 
park  which  should  be  observed  are  the  shelters  and  the  heavily 
shrubbed  areas.  During  school  hours,  unaccompanied  children  and 
adolescents  of  school  age  should  be  required  to  give  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  their  presence  in  the  park.  Any  girl  or  boy  who  is 
behaving  in  an  undesirable  manner  should  be  questioned  and 
warned.  Any  man  or  woman  whose  actions  are  suspicious  should 
be  closely  observed. 

The  very  large  park  presents  all  of  the  problems  of  the  smaller 
parks  in  a  greater  degree  and  adequate  patrolling  becomes  a  diffi- 
cult problem.  The  lighting  system  of  a  park  has  much  to  do  with 
conduct  problems,  and  when  the  policewoman  finds  that  it  is  in- 
adequate she  should  report  it  to  the  proper  authorities.  In  parks 
having  automobile  drives,  the  problem  of  petting  in  parked  cars 
arises. 

Two  policewomen  may  be  detailed  to  patrol  in  a  small  or  medi- 
um-sized park  and  may  be  expected  to  deal  with  any  problem  that 
arises.  In  patrolling  the  large  parks  it  is  recommended  that  a  man 
and  woman  patrol  together  as  problems  may  arise  with  which 
women  alone  could  not  safely  deal.  Since  young  girls  are  so  fre- 
quently involved  in  these  problems,  it  is  not  desirable  for  men  to 
patrol  alone. 

In  any  district  a  public  park  that  is  frequented  by  women  and 
childen  may  be  resorted  to  by  sexually  abnormal  men,  so  that  po- 
lice officers  who  are  patrolling  the  district  should  be  alert  to  recog- 
nize this  type.  The  sexually  perverted  man  watches  children  at  play 
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without  the  normal  adult  pleasure  usually  derived  from  watching 
the  wholesome  recreation  o£  children.  He  is  easily  distinguished 
from  the  normal  man.  He  loiters  near  swings  and  swimming  pools 
where  children's  bodies  may  be  displayed.  He  loiters  around  toilet 
places,  sometimes  endeavoring  to  look  in.  He  attempts  to  attract 
attention  by  sly  methods,  sometimes  offering  money  or  candy  to 
children.  His  manner  is  often  uneasy  and  he  frequently  becomes 
confused  at  the  approach  of  adults.  Such  men  should  be  pointed 
out  to  men  officers  patrolling  the  park,  or  to  park  attendants,  and 
a  request  made  that  the  individual  be  observed  for  evidence  of  mis- 
conduct. 

Tourist  camps. — With  the  extensive  growth  of  motor  travel  there 
has  developed  the  tourist  camp,  a  new  type  of  park  operated  pri- 
vately or  publicly.  Only  a  few  of  these  camps  are  supervised  by  res- 
ident officials.  Many  conditions  arising  in  the  tourist  camp  create 
aggravated  police  problems  which  are  properly  the  concern  of  po- 
licewomen. The  patrons  are  transients  and  therefore  less  likely  to 
respect  local  regulatory  measures.  The  informal  atmosphere  of  the 
camp  tends  to  level  conventional  barriers  and  may  promote  pro- 
miscuity. 

The  problem  of  adequate  measures  to  insure  sanitation  must  be 
carefully  considered,  and,  while  this  matter  is  chiefly  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  health  department,  violations  should  be  observed  by 
the  police  and  reported  to  the  health  department.  The  policewom- 
an should  look  about  these  camps  for  girls  reported  missing  from 
other  cities,  for  improperly  chaperoned  young  girls,  for  neglected 
children,  for  abnormal  persons,  and  for  evidence  of  misconduct. 

Terminal  stations  and  waiting  rooms. — Steam  and  electric  railway 
terminals,  motor-bus  stations,  steamship  docks,  and  other  stations 
are  to  be  patrolled  both  day  and  night,  with  the  particular  object  of 
observing  young  girls  who  enter  and  leave  the  city."  In  many  cities 

"See  Chapter  IX,  Case  4. 
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the  Travelers'  Aid  Society  has  representatives  stationed  in  the  rail- 
road terminals.  When  these  workers  are  on  duty  it  may  be  assumed 
that  young  girls  arriving  in  a  strange  city  and  in  need  of  assistance 
w^ill  be  cared  for. 

In  every  city  there  are  numerous  lesser  stations  which  are  not 
served  by  the  Travelers'  Aid  Society.  The  cheaper  forms  of  trans- 
portation, as  busses  and  interurbans,  are  likely  to  attract  (i)  tru- 
ants, because  they  can  travel  farther  for  less  money,  (2)  immature 
and  inexperienced  girls  who  go  to  a  strange  city  to  look  for  em- 
ployment, and  (3)  those  less  experienced  in  travelling.  Moreover, 
a  bus  trip  of  several  hours  is  more  informal  than  a  similar  trip  on 
a  train  and  is  conducive  to  greater  familiarity  among  the  travellers. 
There  is  always  the  danger  of  undesirable  contacts  for  a  young  girl 
who  may  be  away  from  home  for  the  first  time.  Bus  drivers  are 
appealed  to  frequently  for  advice  and  directions  and  they  are  in- 
capable of  giving  it  in  many  instances.  The  policewoman  should 
visit  the  various  terminals  frequently,  and  approach  every  unac- 
companied young  girl  who  gets  off  a  bus  or  interurban  car  at  any 
time  of  day.  After  identifying  herself,  she  should  ask,  "Is  anyone 
meeting  you.?"  If  the  girl  is  expecting  someone  the  policewoman 
should  wait  until  the  person  arrives  and  satisfy  herself  that  the 
individual  is  a  desirable  person.  If  the  girl  is  not  being  met  the 
officer  should  ask,  "Where  are  you  going?"  If  there  has  apparently 
been  some  mistake  and  the  girl  has  not  been  met,  the  policewoman 
should  accompany  her  to  the  address  mentioned.  If  she  is  not  going 
to  friends  or  relatives,  the  policewoman  should  ask  other  questions 
as  she  would  in  approaching  a  girl  on  the  street.^* 

It  is  necessary  for  the  policewoman  to  apportion  her  time  among 
many  places  and  it  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  she  enlist  the  inter- 
est and  cooperation  of  responsible  station  agents  and  matrons  who 
will  assist  her  by  observing  young  girls  and  reporting  those  who 
seem  to  be  in  need  of  her  ministrations.  The  policewoman  should 

"See  section  on  General  Patrol  Policies,  p.  12. 
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respect  the  confidence  o£  the  employee  who  furnishes  information 
of  this  sort  and  should  faithfully  conceal  his  or  her  identity  when 
that  is  requested. 

Employment  Agencies. — The  public  employment  agency  main- 
tained by  the  municipality  or  by  the  state,  the  placement  bureaus 
operated  by  certain  schools,  and  the  non-commercial  agency  which 
is  operated  in  connection  with  any  welfare  organization,  ordinari- 
ly present  no  problems  for  the  policewoman.  Commercial  agencies, 
although  privately  operated,  are,  in  some  states,  regulated  by  stat- 
ute. They  fall  into  two  groups,  (i)  those  catering  to  skilled  work- 
ers, and  (2)  those  whose  clientele  is  drawn  from  the  semi-skilled 
and  unskilled  workers.  A  patrolwoman's  attention  is  ordinarily 
confined  to  the  commercial  employment  agency  which  obtains  em- 
ployment for  the  second  group.  The  management  of  the  commer- 
cial employment  bureau  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  welfare  of 
the  individual  seeking  employment;  and  although  the  average 
agency  operates  on  a  legitimate  basis,  there  is  little  or  no  efFort 
made  to  investigate  the  individual  who  calls  for  employees. 

Patrol  problems  growing  out  of  the  commercial  agency  involve 
immature  and  inexperienced  girls,  truants  from  home  and  school, 
and  violations  of  regulatory  statutes  governing  employment  agen- 
cies. Immature  and  inexperienced  girls  frequently  loiter  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  employment  bureaus  waiting  for  work.  Many  of  these 
girls  live  away  from  home  and  are  entirely  dependent  on  their  own 
earnings.  During  periods  of  unemployment  they  are  easily  led  into 
illegal  ways  of  earning  money.  Underworld  characters  knowing 
this  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  make  them  offers  of  va- 
rious sorts.  Although  there  is  seldom  sufficient  evidence  upon 
which  to  institute  court  proceedings  against  procurers,  the  presence 
of  the  policewoman,  who  is  usually  recognized  by  these  persons, 
tends  to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  their  activity.  The  policewoman 
should  endeavor  to  prevent  such  contacts  by  lending  aid  in  secur- 
ing suitable  employment,  and  by  referring  the  girl  who  is  unsuc- 
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cessful  in  her  efforts  to  obtain  employment  to  a  social  agency  for 
protective  supervision. 

Truants  from  home  and  school  found  in  the  vicinity  of  employ- 
ment agencies  are  subject  to  the  same  dangers  as  other  immature 
and  inexperienced  girls.  Many  are  too  young  to  be  employed  and 
should  be  accompanied  to  the  attendance  department  of  the  schools. 

The  policewoman  must  be  alert  for  violations  of  regulatory  stat- 
utes governing  employment  agencies,  particularly  during  periods 
of  industrial  depression.  Some  of  the  more  common  violations  are 
exorbitant  fees,  giving  false  information  regarding  jobs  that  do  not 
exist,  and  the  use  of  "runners"  who  mingle  with  those  seeking  em- 
ployment and  exact  additional  fees  for  their  intercession  in  secur- 
ing a  particular  job.  The  policewoman  should  make  a  conscious 
effort,  even  though  frequently  without  success,  to  educate  the  man- 
agement of  an  employment  agency  to  appreciate  her  objective.  The 
reaction  is  likely  to  be  one  of  antagonism,  owing  to  fear  that  the 
presence  and  activity  of  policewomen  will  adversely  affect  the  bus- 
iness. Ordinarily  the  indifferent,  or  antagonistic,  manager  of  an 
employment  bureau  will  fail  to  respond  to  educational  efforts,  and 
his  bureau  should  accordingly  receive  careful  observation. 

V.   Observation  of  Restaurants,  Hotels,  Rooming  Houses,  Etc. 

Restaurants  located  in  the  business  part  of  a  city,  or  in  the  so- 
called  problem  districts,  are  the  ones  that  most  frequently  employ 
young  girls  and  are  most  patronized  by  them.  Experience  reveals 
that  the  restaurants  which  are  open  all  night  are  particularly  fa- 
vored by  delinquent  girls  and  those  who  are  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing delinquent.'^" 

Girls  employed  m  restaurants. — Many  inexpensive  restaurants  em- 
ploy unskilled  girls  as  waitresses,  and  for  other  work.  Among  these 
girls  there  are  likely  to  be  some  who  are  truant  from  home.  The 

''See  Chapter  VIII,  Case  13. 
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policewoman  may  find  it  profitable  to  question  any  girl  who  seems 
young  enough  to  be  suspected  as  a  truant,  as  to  whether  she  is  liv- 
ing at  home;  if  working  late  hours,  what  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  getting  home;  if  not  living  at  home,  where  is  she  living, 
and  what  is  the  situation  there.  The  policewoman  should  ask  per- 
mission to  visit  the  girl  at  the  place  where  she  is  living,  and,  if  the 
address  is  questionable  or  if  she  is  not  satisfied  with  the  girl's  an- 
swers, she  should  return  at  closing  time  and  take  the  girl  home. 

Girls  patronizing  restaurants. — Problem  girls  are  found  many 
times  loitering  in  restaurants.^"  The  policewoman  should  speak  to 
any  girl  in  a  restaurant  to  whom  she  would  speak  on  the  street  or 
in  a  store.  In  some  circumstances  it  is  best  to  wait  until  the  girl 
leaves  the  restaurant  before  speaking  to  her.  The  policewoman 
should  always  make  her  approach  as  inconspicuously  as  possible, 
so  that  both  the  girl  and  the  management  may  be  spared  embar- 
rassment. If  the  future  friendly  cooperation  of  the  proprietor  is 
valued,  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  avoid  making  a  dis- 
turbance in  his  place  of  business. 

In  many  cities  large  numbers  of  so-called  "hot-dog"  and  "ham- 
burger" stands  have  recently  been  opened.  Owing  to  the  inexpen- 
sive food  sold,  they  are  often  frequented  by  young  girls,  away  from 
home,  with  very  limited  funds.  The  policewoman  can  sometimes 
obtain  information  from  the  employees  about  young  patrons.  She 
should  also  inspect  restaurants  to  see  that  local  health  regulations 
are  enforced  and  that  there  is  no  violation  of  state  labor  laws. 

Hotels. — The  policewoman  is  concerned  that  hotels  shall  give 
proper  protection  to  young  girls.  Other  hotel  problems  are  usually 
handled  by  men  officers. 

Patrol  problems  vary  according  to  the  class  and  type  of  manage- 
ment. Hotels  which  are  expensive  and  elaborate  in  decoration  and 
service,  aiming  to  attract  exclusive  patronage,  are  usually  protect- 

"Chapter  VIII,  Case  3. 
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ed  by  resident  police  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  preserve  order 
throughout  the  building.  In  carefully  managed  establishments 
there  is  little  outward  evidence  of  disorder. 

However,  certain  employees  such  as  bell-hops,  maids,  and  eleva- 
tor operators  are  able  to  extend  illegal  services  to  the  patrons  for  a 
consideration.  Information  regarding  undesirable  conditions  that 
exist  in  this  type  of  hotel  is  obtained  from  specific  complaints  made 
to  the  police  department  by  patrons,  and  from  interviewing  girls 
and  women,  particularly  prostitutes,  who  are  taken  into  custody. 
Investigation  of  such  information  should  include  conferences  with 
the  management.  The  managements  are  ordinarily  cooperative;^^ 
if  not,  the  policewoman  should  recommend  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties in  jurisdictions  where  hotels  are  licensed  that  the  license  be  re- 
voked. The  effect  of  undesirable  publicity  on  the  business  of  the 
hotel  is  such  that  the  management  will  ordinarily  make  every 
effort  to  control  its  employees.  Before  asking  for  revocation  of 
license,  the  policewoman  should  give  the  management  an  opportu- 
nity to  correct  the  situation.  In  taking  legal  steps  against  a  hotel, 
she  must  be  able  to  produce  witnesses  to  prove  her  charges. 

The  lobby,  lounge,  rest  rooms,  and  other  places  which  are  open 
to,  and  frequented  by,  the  public  as  well  as  by  guests  of  the  hotel, 
may  be  patrolled  at  all  times  by  the  policewoman.  Here  again  she 
should  look  for  the  problem  types  already  described;  namely,  tru- 
ants from  home,  inexperienced  girls,  girls  who  loiter  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  casual  contacts  with  men,  procurers,  young  prosti- 
tutes, drug  peddlers,  and  men  who  are  seeking  casual  acquaint- 
ances. In  making  contact  with  any  girl  in  a  hotel  the  policewoman 
should  exercise  the  usual  caution. 

Hotels  located  in  business  districts  and  in  districts  which  are  pat- 
ronized by  individuals  of  questionable  reputation  comprise  a 
group  which  presents  the  most  serious  patrol  problems.  Two  dis- 
tinct types  of  management  are  encountered  in  dealing  with  this 

"See  Chapter  VIII,  Case  i6. 
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group:  the  management  which  is  indifferent  toward  the  conduct 
of  its  guests,  and  the  management  which  is  a  party  to  unlawful 
conduct  on  the  part  of  guests.  Owing  to  lack  of  sympathy  with  the 
police  in  their  supervision  of  hotels,  infinite  resourcefulness  and 
tact  are  necessary  to  obtain  results  from  either  type  of  manage- 
ment. Young  girls  are  taken  to  these  places  usually  for  immoral 
purposes  for  a  stay  of  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days.''  Many  prostitutes 
frequent  these  hotels  without  interference  from  the  management, 
and  often  with  the  assistance  of  the  hotel  employees,  who  reflect 
the  attitude  of  the  management  toward  law  enforcement  agents. 
Numerous  runaways  also  find  shelter  in  these  hotels. 

Procedure  in  dealing  with  the  problems  encountered  in  hotels 
is  usually  regulated  by  local  statutes.  In  addition  to  observing  the 
lobby  and  rest  rooms;  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  the 
hotel  register  should  be  consulted.  The  information  required  in 
hotel  registration  is  regulated  by  local  legislation.  The  form,  how- 
ever, varies  in  different  hotels.  In  many  the  guest  registers  on  a 
card  which  is  placed  in  a  file.  This  type  of  record  makes  it  difficult 
for  the  policewoman  to  obtain  information  in  regard  to  guests. 
Usually  the  hotel  in  which  the  policewoman  is  interested  has  a  reg- 
ister sheet  on  which  the  patron's  name,  address,  date  of  arrival,  and 
room  number  are  recorded.  The  policewoman  should  interest  her- 
self in  any  girl  registered  alone,  in  couples  who  register  as  "John 
Smith  &  Wife,  City,"  or  in  any  other  manner  which  suggests  an 
alias,  and  in  occupants  of  rooms  which  are  rented  more  than  once 
in  a  night.^^  The  mere  registration  entry  will  not  justify  the  police- 
woman in  taking  action,  but  it  should  lead  her  to  make  further  in- 
quiry from  the  manager  or  the  desk  clerk.  Progress  in  obtaining 
helpful  information  will  necessarily  depend  on  the  attitude  of  the 
management  and  the  skillful  questioning  of  the  policewoman.  If 
information  is  obtained  that  a  girl,  registered  alone,  is  young,  with- 
out baggage  or  funds,  or  answers  the  description  of  a  girl  for  whom 

''See  Chapter  VIII,  Case  19.    "See  Chapter  VIII,  Case  18. 
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the  police  are  looking,  the  management  should  be  requested  to  al- 
low the  policewoman  to  interview  the  girl.  Similarly  with  the  sec- 
ond group,  if  the  girl  is  young  enough  so  that  an  adult  may  be 
guilty  of  contributing  to  her  delinquency,  an  interview  should  be 
requested.  The  management  will  not  ordinarily  give  information 
about  the  repeated  renting  of  a  particular  room,  but  if  it  happens 
frequently,  the  situation  should  be  discussed  with  a  superior  officer. 
Hotel  guests  who  are  disturbed  by  an  inquiry  from  a  policewoman 
usually  respond  graciously  to  a  courteous  explanation  of  her  object. 

Whenever  an  arrest  is  made  in  a  hotel,  it  is  advisable  to  secure 
forthwith  the  registration  sheet  which  can  be  used  as  evidence  in 
the  resulting  court  hearing.  This  is  necessary  to  safeguard  against 
possible  destruction  of  the  sheet.  In  Detroit  the  corporation  coun- 
sel has  ruled  that  if  the  police  have  reasonable  knowledge  that  a  ju- 
venile is  in  the  hotel,  it  is  cause  for  revocation  of  license  if  the  man- 
agement refuses  to  cooperate. 

When  a  policewoman  is  suspicious  of  conduct  within  a  certain 
hotel  and  has  been  unable  to  obtain  definitely  incriminating  infor- 
mation, she  should  observe  outside  of  the  hotel  to  see  whether 
women  of  the  prostitute  type  are  entering,  whether  couples  with- 
out luggage  are  admitted,  and  whether  they  leave  after  remaining 
for  only  a  short  time.  A  young  girl  who  is  seen  to  enter  the  hotel 
alone,  or  accompanied  under  circumstances  that  seem  question- 
able, should  be  followed  into  the  hotel.'-"  The  policewoman  should 
insist  upon  the  privilege  of  an  interview,  preferably  in  the  girl's 
room.  Whenever  investigation  shows  that  the  management  of  a 
hotel  is  guilty  of  contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  any  girl  of 
juvenile  age,  who  has  registered  there,  the  policewoman  should 
proceed  against  the  management  in  accordance  with  local  legisla- 
tion.^^ To  be  guilty  of  contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  a  juvenile 
there  must  have  been  reasonable  grounds  for  the  manager's  know- 
ing that  the  girl  was  a  juvenile. 

'"See  Chapter  VIII,  Case  15.    "See  Chapter  VIII,  Case  19. 
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Rooming  houses. — The  rooming  house,  in  a  sense,  is  comparable 
to  a  small  hotel.  Some  communities  recognize  this  similarity  and 
require  that  houses  offering  a  certain  number  of  rooms  to  tran- 
sients maintain  a  register.  As  the  patronage  in  such  houses  is  usu- 
ally less  transient,  there  is  more  opportunity  for  roomers  to  become 
acquainted  with  little  formality.  Rooming  houses  are  widely  scat- 
tered and  the  policewoman  should  determine  by  actual  observation 
those  which  require  her  more  or  less  continuous  attention.  In- 
spection should  be  made  with  the  following  problems  in  mind: 
neglected  children;  runaway  girls  or  women;  young  prostitutes; 
problems  growing  out  of  house  contacts,  such  as  men  roomers 
coming  to  girls'  rooms,  or  resident  prostitutes  going  to  men's 
rooms. 

Apartment  buildings. — The  apartment  building  is  the  source  of 
serious  patrol  problems  which  are  very  difficult  to  detect  and  to 
remedy.  The  carefully  managed  and  operated  building  presents  no 
problems  for  the  policewoman,  except  on  specific  complaint.  Oc- 
casionally undesirable  conditions  exist  in  buildings  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  owner.  Such  conditions  may  be  corrected  by 
communicating  with  the  owner  or  his  representative. 

However,  the  policewoman  encounters  a  distinct  class  of  apart 
ment  buildings  where  no  attempt  is  made,  by  either  the  owner  or 
his  representative  on  the  premises,  to  maintain  satisfactory  condi- 
tions. Obviously  the  majority  of  serious  problems  arising  in  apart- 
ment buildings  are  to  be  found  in  this  last  group.  For  example, 
young  girls  who  live  away  from  home  frequently  rent  apartments. 
Such  an  arrangement  offers  advantages  to  the  girls,  but  is  often 
undesirable  because  of  the  freedom  possible  under  such  circum- 
stances. Men  friends  may  be  entertained  at  all  times.  When  the 
girls  are  short  of  funds,  money  for  rent  or  food  may  be  accepted 
from  men.  If  one  or  more  girls  are  unemployed  men  friends  are  al- 
lowed to  move  in  to  help  defray  expenses.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
group  of  men  may  rent  an  apartment.  This  enables  them  to  enter- 
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tain  girls  for  all-night,  or  week-end,  parties.  Information  regard- 
ing the  individual  apartment  building  is  gained  from  girls  who 
have  been  there,  from  complaints  made  by  neighbors,  from  inter- 
ested managers,  and  from  actual  observation.  Girls  who  are  un- 
employed and  without  funds  should  be  referred  to  a  protective 
agency.  Girls  of  juvenile-court  age  should  be  questioned  in  regard 
to  crimes  which  may  have  been  committed  against  them. 

VI.   Observation  of  Places  of  Recreation  and  Amusement 

Dance  halls. — At  present  three  types  of  statutory  regulations,  state, 
county,  and  municipal,  govern  dance  halls. "'■^  Not  only  are  these 
conspicuously  lacking  in  uniformity,  but  there  is  no  agreement 
among  authorities  as  to  specific  regulations  which  are  most  de- 
sirable and  effective.  Various  experiments  are  being  made  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  results  doubtless  will  be  expressed  in  future 
legislation.  It  is  agreed,  however,  that  whatever  the  form  of  con- 
trol, the  regulations  should  provide  for : 

1.  Approval  of  licenses  and  provision  for  revocation. 

2.  Investigation  of  the  character  of  managers. 

3.  Investigation  of  physical  characteristics  of  the  buildings. 

4.  Enforcement  of  regulations. 

The  licensing  of  dance  halls  is  usually  done  on  authority  of  the 
administrative  head  of  the  local  government.  Under  this  policy, 
either  especially  appointed  inspectors,  or  the  police  officials,  are 
held  responsible  for  enforcing  laws  and  regulations  governing 
dance  halls.  They  are  also  responsible  for  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  administrative  head  regarding  the  issuance  of  licenses. 

The  power  of  issuing  licenses  carries  with  it  the  provision  for  re- 
vocation in  case  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  dance  hall  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  license.  Convictions  in  the  criminal 
court  for  violation  of  regulatory  statutes  sometimes  form  the  basis 
for  recommending  revocation  of  license.  At  other  times  the  recom- 

"^See  publication  No.  189,  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  on  "Public  Dancehalls." 
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mendation  is  made  on  the  basis  of  information  obtained  by  obser- 
vation and  is  independent  of  court  action.  If  the  Pohce  Department 
is  acting  as  a  supervisory  agency,  there  will  be  cases  where  the  po- 
licewoman will  need  to  make  requests  for  revocation  of  license.  In 
requesting  such  revocation,  there  must  be  adequate  proof  of  vio- 
lation. If  this  is  not  available  through  official  visits  to  the  dance 
hall,  statements  of  patrons  may  be  used,  or  the  information  may 
be  obtained  by  undercover  work.  In  pursuing  the  latter  method 
the  policewoman  enters  the  dance  hall  as  a  patron  and  conducts 
herself  as  such,  making  careful  observation  of  all  activities.  After 
leaving  the  hall,  a  detailed  report  should  be  written  immediately, 
setting  forth  the  exact  time  and  place  of  any  significant  occurrence 
and  including  a  complete  description  of  the  persons  involved.^^ 

Court  action  instituted  against  managers  who  operate  dance 
halls  illegally  must  be  based  on  competent  testimony.  Proof  of  il- 
legal operation  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  outlined  in 
connection  with  revocation  of  license  and  should  be  offered  to  a 
court  having  jurisdiction. 

Even  though  the  policewoman  is  not  primarily  responsible  for 
the  enforcement  of  dance  hall  regulations,  she  should,  in  her  efforts 
to  protect  girls,  visit  the  halls  frequently  and  report  infractions  to 
those  persons  having  authority  to  act.  When  the  Police  Depart- 
ment is  responsible,  a  definite  procedure  should  be  worked  out  for 
reporting  infractions.  Questions  relating  to  the  general  character 
of  a  dance  hall,  and  serious  violations  of  regulations,  should  not  be 
dealt  with  by  the  policewoman,  but  should  be  referred  to  her  su- 
perior who,  in  turn,  will  take  them  up  with  the  manager.  Minor 
violations,  however,  may  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  manager 
by  the  patrolwoman.  Should  she  deem  it  advisable  to  talk  with  any 
girl  because  of  her  youthful  appearance  or  questionable  conduct, 
the  hostess,  or  the  manager,  should  be  requested  to  ask  the  girl  to 
go  to  the  rest  room  or  office,  where  she  may  be  privately  inter- 

~'Sec  "Undercover  Report"  under  Records  in  Appendix. 
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viewed.  Should  it  be  necessary  for  the  poUcewoman  to  take  the  girl 
from  the  dance  hall,  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
public  notice.  In  taking  any  person  from  a  dance  hall  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  management  must  be  protected  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  future  litigation  arising  out  of  false  arrest.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  explaining  to  the  person  that  he  or  she  is  being 
taken  from  the  place  by  the  Police  Department  and  that  the  man- 
agement has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

It  is  suggested  that,  in  the  inspection  of  public  dance  halls,  po- 
licewomen should  watch  for  the  following: 

1.  Ascertain  that  a  license  to  operate  has  been  issued;  and  that 
local  rules  and  regulations  are  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place. 

2.  Inspect  the  premises  for  (a)  observance  of  fire  hazards,  partic- 
ularly the  condition  of  entrances  and  exits,  and  careless  smoking  by 
patrons;  (b)  adequacy  of  lighting  and  ventilation;  (c)  sanitary 
conditions,  particularly  in  the  rest  rooms  and  where  food  is  han- 
dled. 

3.  Observe  the  attitude  of  the  management  and  the  employees 
toward  the  police'"*  and  toward  the  patrons.  What  is  the  manager's 
attitude  toward  enforcement.''  Does  he  support  his  subordinates' 
efforts  to  observe  and  correct  undesirable  conditions.''  Do  the  em- 
ployees maintain  a  courteous,  professionally  impersonal  attitude 
toward  the  patrons.?  Is  the  doorman  capable  of  excluding  intoxi- 
cated or  other  undesirable  persons.?  Is  the  orchestra  so  separated 
from  the  patrons  as  to  prevent  the  members  from  making  contact 
with  girl  patrons  ?  Are  the  floormen  active  and  impartial  in  regu- 
lating dancing.?  Is  liquor  permitted  to  be  brought  in.?  Is  liquor 
supplied  by  any  employee.?  Is  overcrowding  permitted.? 

4.  Observe  the  patrons  for  evidence  of  degraded  conduct,  for  un- 
suitable clothing,  for  evidence  of  intoxication;  for  any  conduct 
that  causes  a  disturbance;  for  unchaperoned  juveniles,  for  runa- 
way girls,  for  women  soliciting  men  for  immoral  purposes,  and 
for  procurers. 

"■"Sec  dancehall  report  forms  in  Appendix. 
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The  type  of  management  is  an  important  consideration  because 
the  serious  problems  o£  the  dance  hall  are  primarily  those  o£  inef- 
fective management.  The  policewoman  will  encounter  some  man- 
agers who  desire  to  operate  a  respectable,  orderly  dance  hall,  but, 
due  to  inexperience  or  other  unfitness,  are  seriously  handicapped 
in  coping  with  the  problems  that  are  certain  to  arise.  The  situation 
may  be  improved  by  the  employment  of  able  assistants,  who  are 
trained  in  handling  dance  hall  crowds;  or  the  manager  may  learn 
from  more  experienced  managers.  The  policewoman  should  bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  her  obligation  to  see  that  dance  halls  are  operated 
satisfactorily.  While  every  consideration  should  be  shown  to  the 
manager  who  sincerely  desires  to  cooperate,  the  hall  must  be  closed 
unless  it  maintains  the  standard  set  by  the  community. 

The  policewoman  should  make  every  effort  to  change  the  atti- 
tude of  the  manager  who  manifests  no  desire,  or  intention,  of 
conforming  with  regulations  prescribed  by  statute,  and  who  is 
antagonistic  toward  the  supervisory  efforts  of  law-enforcing  agents. 
If  her  efforts  fail  she  should  proceed  with  recommendations  for  re- 
voking the  license.  The  management  cannot  be  held  responsible 
for  contacts  made  by  patrons  while  attending  the  dances.  The  es- 
tablishment and  enforcement  of  definite  standards  of  conduct  for 
employees  and  patrons  tends,  however,  to  lessen  the  opportunity 
for  undesirable  contacts. 

The  employment  of  competent  women  in  a  supervisory  capacity 
has  been  found  to  contribute  materially  to  the  satisfactory  adminis- 
tration of  commercial  dance  halls.  The  development  of  this  type 
of  supervision  has  been  retarded,  first,  because  of  lack  of  funds  to 
create  these  positions  and  second,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing the  type  of  woman  who  can  do  the  work  satisfactorily. 

The  rate  of  admission  may  be  a  "couple"  charge  or  an  individual 
charge.  It  may  vary  from  a  small  admission  fee  and  a  "per  dance" 
charge  to  no  admission  fee  and  a  larger  "per  dance"  charge.  In 
some  halls,  girls  and  women  are  admitted  free,  and  only  men  pay 
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an  admission  charge.  The  type  of  admission  charge  tends  to  have 
a  direct  effect  on  the  type  of  patronage.  For  example,  a  couple  ad- 
mission charge  of  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents,  or  an  individual  charge 
of  a  similar  amount  will  attract  a  crowd  that  is  much  more  easily 
handled  than  the  crowd  that  is  found  where  there  is  no  admission 
fee  and  a  "per  dance"  charge.  The  practice  of  admitting  women 
and  girls  without  charge  is  invariably  unsatisfactory,  for  it  attracts 
a  group  of  unchaperoned  juvenile  girls,  the  admission  of  whom  is 
usually  in  violation  of  legislation.  Many  dance  halls  are  now  dis- 
tributing free  admission  tickets  and  the  effect  of  this  practice  is 
viewed  with  increasing  concern.  The  removal  of  the  admission  fee 
increases  the  practice  of  leaving  and  returning  to  a  dance  hall  in 
the  same  evening.  This  gives  opportunity  for  patrons  to  go  out  to 
nearby  "blind  pigs"  and  for  prostitutes  to  use  the  dance  hall  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  men  with  whom  they  leave  the  hall,  returning 
later  to  make  other  contacts. 

Large  and  centrally  located  halls  are  ordinarily  owned  by  a  com- 
pany and  operated  by  a  company  manager,  who  is  held  entirely 
responsible  for  the  place.  These  large  dance  halls  accommodate 
from  one  hundred  to  several  thousand  patrons.  An  excellent  danc- 
ing floor  and  ultra-modern  music,  by  a  popular  orchestra,  are  pro- 
vided to  attract  the  crowds  of  young  people  seeking  amusement. 
In  order  to  handle  the  large  groups  of  people  that  are  accommo- 
dated in  this  type  of  hall,  the  management  must  require  uniformly 
dignified  conduct  and  must  efficiently  enforce  local  regulations. 

The  outlying  or  neighborhood  dance  hall  is  usually  smaller  in 
size  than  the  centrally  located  one.  It  may  be  a  privately  owned 
hall  that  is  rented  for  single  dances  to  organizations  which  raise 
funds  by  giving  public  dances,  or  it  may  be  a  lodge  hall  which  is 
sublet  to  another  group  for  a  single  evening. 

Neighborhood  dance  halls  commonly  undergo  frequent  changes 
in  management.  Inasmuch  as  the  hall  is  smaller  and  the  financial 
returns  are  less,  the  attendants  are  usually  inexperienced  in  ade- 
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quate  floor  supervision.  The  outlying  hall  is  usually  frequented  by 
a  neighborhood  crowd  of  young  girls  and  boys.  Sometimes  the 
hall  becomes  a  meeting  place  for  rival  gangs.  Ordinarily  the  police- 
woman will  find  more  violations  of  regulatory  measures  in  these 
than  in  the  larger  downtown  halls. 

The  privately  owned,  or  lodge  halls,  which  are  rented  by  groups 
for  dances  on  single  evenings  require  similar  surveillance.  The 
owner  is  ordinarily  not  an  experienced  manager.  Even  in  cities 
where  he,  as  the  licensee,  is  responsible  for  the  conduct,  he  is  prone 
to  feel  that  the  person  to  whom  he  rents  his  hall  should  be  held 
responsible.  The  conduct  on  different  nights  may  vary  greatly,  de- 
pending entirely  on  the  character  of  the  group  which  rents  the 
hall.  The  crowd  attracted  to  this  type  of  commercial  dance  is  ordi- 
narily a  smaller  and  a  more  homogenous  group  than  is  found  in 
other  commercial  dance  halls;  and  although  the  patrons  frequently 
are  less  orderly  and  more  boisterous,  there  is  considerably  less  op- 
portunity for  undesirable  contacts. 

The  so-called  "closed"  dance  hall,  found  in  the  larger  cities  and 
generally  looked  upon  with  disfavor,  may  be  defined  as  one  which 
is  open  only  to  men  patrons,  the  management  employing  girls  as 
dancing  partners  for  these  men.  Various  methods  of  payment  are 
used,  the  most  usual  being  a  small  admission  fee  and  a  "per  dance" 
charge.  The  men  buy  dance  tickets  which  are  collected  by  the  girls. 
A  percentage  of  the  value  of  each  ticket  ranging  from  three  to  ten 
cents  is  given  to  the  girl  for  her  compensation. 

There  are  certain  problems  peculiar  to  halls  of  this  type;  first, 
girl  employees  are  usually  engaged  without  any  investigation  re- 
garding their  age  or  social  situation;  second,  the  necessity  for  these 
girls  to  dance  with  any  patron;  third,  the  opportunity  created  by 
the  situation  for  either  the  girls  or  the  patrons  to  make  improper 
overtures.  In  the  event  that  no  other  local  enforcement  agency  is 
responsible  for  regulating  these  halls,  the  policewoman  should  re- 
quire that  the  management  supply  her  with  a  complete  list  of  the 
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names  and  addresses  of  the  girls  employed  as  dancing  partners. 
She  should  then  investigate  these  employees. 

The  dancing  academy  for  adults  is  operated  ostensibly  to  teach 
dancing,  but  in  many  instances  it  is  only  another  form  of  the 
closed  dance  hall.  The  policewoman's  observation  should  deter- 
mine whether  the  patrons  are  attending  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
struction. When  they  are  not,  she  should  be  alert  for  the  problems 
associated  with  the  closed  hall. 

The  seasonal  dance  hall  is  usually  operated  during  the  warm 
months  at  an  amusement  park  or  at  a  public  beach.  In  addition  to 
general  problems  similar  to  those  found  in  the  other  types  of  com- 
mercial dance  halls,  special  problems  are  created  by  the  fact  that 
patrons  may  leave  the  hall  to  go  to  secluded  parts  of  the  park,  to 
parked  cars,  and  the  like.  Transient  visitors  and  tourists  who  fre- 
quent these  places  feel  less  obligation  to  observe  local  regulations 
and  less  responsibility  toward  girls  with  whom  they  have  contact. 
Instances  of  crimes  committed  against  girls  in  these  parks  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  police.  Ordinarily  there  are  policemen  assigned 
to  patrol  at  these  parks  and  beaches;  if  not,  the  policewoman 
should  at  least  require  that  the  place  be  well  lighted  so  that  there 
will  be  less  opportunity  for  misconduct. 

Dance  halls  catering  to  racial  or  nationality  groups  will  be  found 
in  cities  where  these  groups  are  sufficiently  large  to  support  them. 
In  some  cities  various  large  commercial  halls  are  rented  to  a  racial 
or  national  group  on  specified  nights,  or  the  hall  is  opened  to  one 
of  these  groups  after  the  regular  dance  has  closed,  particularly  on 
holidays  and  at  the  time  of  special  celebrations.  Two  principal 
problems  are  presented  here:  (i)  there  is  little  opportunity  to  pre- 
vent young  girls  and  boys  from  contact  with  undesirable  persons 
where  the  racial  group  is  not  very  large,  and  all  members  mingle 
at  a  dance;  (2)  members  of  other  races,  or  nationalities,  looking 
for  thrills  and  excitement  frequent  these  places.  Their  attitude 
and  conduct  sometimes  causes  resentment,  and  may  result  in  dis- 
turbances. 
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Barbecue  stands  are  now  providing  space  for  dancing.  This  has 
produced  another  type  of  commercial  dance  hall  which  gives  young 
girls,  especially  those  from  the  neighborhood,  who  frequent  the 
barbecue,  an  opportunity  to  make  casual  acquaintances  with  tran- 
sients. 

Most  cafes,  cabarets,  night  clubs,  speakeasies,  and  roadhouses  of- 
fer dancing  in  connection  with  the  service  of  food.^"  The  police- 
woman will  find  that  these  places  present  the  usual  dance  hall 
problems.  An  additional  problem  is  created  when  patrons  use  in- 
toxicating liquors.  In  some  of  these  places  the  management  is  a 
party  to  providing  the  liquor.  In  others  the  patrons  bring  the  liq- 
uor, and  its  use  is  more  or  less  concealed. 

The  violation  of  prohibition  laws,  therefore,  becomes  the  most 
serious  problem  in  these  places.  The  policewoman  should  be  on  the 
alert  for  such  violations  and  proceed  on  the  information  which  she 
obtains.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  other  divisions  of  the  police  depart- 
ment likewise  take  cognizance  of  these  violations,  the  action  of  the 
policewoman  on  the  prohibition  case  will  depend  on  local  policy. 
A  satisfactory  plan  is  one  under  which  the  woman  officer  deals 
directly  with  girls  found  in  these  places,  and  merely  aids  the  men 
officers  in  the  enforcement  of  prohibition  by  giving  them  such 
information  as  she  may  obtain.  The  initiative  for  revocation  of 
dance  hall  licenses  in  these  places  may  be  taken  by  either  men  or 
women  police. 

Theaters. — In  some  cities  policewomen  are  responsible  for  censor- 
ship of  moving  picture  and  other  theaters;  in  others  they  are  not. 
In  cities  where  the  policewoman  functions  in  this  capacity  she 
should: 

I.  Inform  herself  in  regard  to  moving  pictures  and  performances 
booked  for  her  city  by  reading  the  official  bulletin  of  the  National 

'"See  the  publications  of  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  of  Chicago  on  this 
subject. 
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Board  o£  Reviews,  Motion  Picture,  published  by  the  Motion  Picture 
Producers  and  Distributors  of  America,  and  bulletins  o£  various 
state  boards  o£  censorship. 

2.  Arrange  that  she  shall  be  informed  of  previews  and  first  show- 
ings of  moving  pictures  and  first  performances  at  theaters.  Attend 
all  previews  and,  whenever  possible,  first  performances.  Each  mov- 
ing picture  and  burlesque  theater  should  then  be  visited  for  each 
change  of  program;  other  theaters  at  least  once  a  week  unless  there 
is  a  more  frequent  change  of  performance. 

3.  Consider  dialogue,  actions  and  costumes. 

4.  Bring  to  the  attention  of  the  proprietor,  house  manager,  or 
show  manager,  those  things  which  are  objectionable.  Ordinarily 
the  management  will  be  cooperative;  in  cases  where  the  suggested 
change  is  refused,  the  policewoman  will  proceed  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  established  in  her  city.  In  some  cities  she  will,  her- 
self, confer  with  the  representative  of  the  producer;  in  others  she 
will  report  the  fact  that  the  manager  is  uncooperative  to  her  su- 
perior officer,  who  will  then  proceed  to  deal  with  the  situation.  In 
the  event  that  the  requested  change  is  finally  refused,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary for  the  policewoman  to  make  complaint  in  court  in  accord- 
ance with  local  statutes.  In  addition  to  the  censorship  of  theatrical 
performances,  other  problems  arise  in  theaters  which  should  be  the 
concern  of  the  policewoman. 

During  school  hours  the  policewoman  should  speak  to  unaccom- 
panied children  of  school  age;  and  after  9:00  p.m.,  to  any  child  un- 
der fourteen  who  is  unaccompanied  in  a  theater.  The  policewoman 
should  then  take  the  child  home,  or  if  someone  is  expected  to  call 
for  the  child  she  should  wait  to  interview  that  person,  or  instruct 
the  doorman  to  warn  the  adult  against  again  leaving  the  child 
alone  in  the  theater.  The  officer  will  find  it  worth  while  to  observe 
young  girls  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  reported  missing  girls  or 
runaways,  inasmuch  as  theaters  are  much  frequented  by  them. 

Couples  whose  conduct  is  oflensive  or  indecent  should  be  noted 
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by  the  policewoman  and  reported  to  the  management.  In  the  case 
o£  a  very  young  girl,  she  should  ask  that  the  management  have 
this  girl  come  to  the  office  of  the  theater  for  an  interview.'*^  Some- 
times, in  these  cases,  the  policewoman  will  need  to  seat  herself 
behind  the  couple  and  observe  them  for  some  time  before  taking 
action.  The  two  patrolwomen  will  best  separate  for  this  observa- 
tion, seating  themselves  first  in  one  section  of  the  theater,  then  in 
another.  Shallow  balconies  and  boxes  can  be  observed  from  the 
rear. 

Undesirable  persons  in  theaters  can  usually  be  detected  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  annoy  women  and  children.  They  may  seat 
themselves  among  a  group  of  children,  or  beside  an  unaccompa- 
nied woman  or  child.  They  sometimes  change  seats  several  times. 
After  close  observation,  the  policewoman  should  offer  her  protec- 
tion to  the  woman  or  child.  It  is  possible  to  charge  an  offender 
with  disorderly  conduct  if  the  one  annoyed  is  willing  to  appear 
against  him.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  induce  patrons  to  take  such 
action.  In  some  cities  the  policewomen  attend  the  theaters  on  the 
chance  of  being  approached  by  such  undesirable  persons.  If  this 
means  is  taken,  they  must  carefully  refrain  from  any  action  that 
might  be  interpreted  as  inviting  or  provoking  an  offense. 

The  policewoman  should  be  alert  for  children  employed  in  the 
theater  in  violation  of  child-labor  laws.  Any  such  violation  should 
be  referred  to  the  local  representative  of  the  state  department  of 
labor.  If  there  is  no  representative  in  the  community,  she  should 
warn  the  manager  upon  the  first  offense,  and  upon  further  offenses 
should  charge  him  with  violation.  If  no  child-labor  laws  exist,  the 
policewoman  should  interview  the  parents  in  an  effort  to  correct 
the  situation. 

Any  violation  of  regulatory  requirements  concerning  lighting, 
ventilation,  sanitation,  fire  hazards,  and  the  like  should  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  management,  or  reported  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities. 


■See  Chapter  VIII,  Case  20. 
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Women  and  girls  sometimes  seek  shelter  in  all-night  theaters 
and  if  found  alone  after  i  :oo  a.m.  should  be  approached  by  the  po- 
licewoman. The  procedure  in  such  cases  is  the  same  as  for  women 
or  girls  approached  on  the  street  at  that  hour. 

The  amateur  performance  is  a  source  of  trouble  because  young 
children  take  part  and  are  found  in  the  audience.  It  has  been  diffi- 
cult for  police  departments  to  deal  with  the  child  performer  be- 
cause he  often  receives  prizes  for  compensation  and  cannot  be  dealt 
with  under  the  child-labor  laws.  These  children  are  taken  from 
one  part  of  the  city  to  another  and  are  often  kept  up  until  a  late 
hour.  In  the  cases  that  seem  to  border  on  "neglect"  of  the  child,  the 
parents  should  be  interviewed  in  the  hope  of  correcting  the  situa- 
tion. 

Burlesque  productions  usually  present  difficult  problems.  A  vul- 
gar entertainment  is  provided,  offering  much  that  is  suggestive  of 
obscenity.  The  spoken  lines  are  ambiguous  and  the  acting  serves  to 
emphasize  the  underlying  meaning.  An  additional  angle  of  the 
problem  is  the  lurid,  suggestive  advertising  that  is  employed  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  public.  When  the  burlesque  makes  an  in- 
decent appeal  it  becomes  a  public  nuisance  and  should  be  treated 
as  such.  Because  of  the  coarse  nature  of  such  entertainment,  it  is  at- 
tended by  many  undesirables,  such  as,  drug  peddlers  and  addicts, 
procurers,  and  others  who  prey  upon  young  girls  and  boys  in  the 
audience.  Misconduct  among  patrons  is  not  uncommon  and  is  usu- 
ally ignored  by  the  management.^'^  It  is  suggested  that  occasional 
undercover  visits  should  be  made.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  it 
is  possible  to  determine  the  exact  nature  of  the  production.  When 
official  visits  are  openly  made,  it  is  a  simple  matter  for  the  manage- 
ment to  omit  particularly  vulgar  acts  and  to  alter  some  of  the  lines^ 
The  undesirable  types  of  patrons  are  dealt  with  as  previously 
discussed.  Indecent  advertising  can  usually  be  corrected  through 
local  legislation  regulating  it. 

^'Problems  are  similar  in  all-night  movies;  see  Chapter  VIII,  Case  21. 
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The  motion-picture  theater  offers  all  of  the  problems  common  to 
other  theaters,  and  in  an  exaggerated  degree,  for  it  runs  continu- 
ously for  many  hours;  the  admission  is  comparatively  cheap;  and 
it  is  often  a  neighborhood  theater  patronized  extensively  by  chil- 
dren and  young  people.  Patrolwomen  should  make  themselves  fa- 
miliar with  the  type  of  patrons  at  moving-picture  theaters  in  their 
districts,  observing  at  different  hours  and  on  different  days.  This 
observation  can  best  be  made  by  standing  near  the  entrance.  The 
ticket  seller  and  the  doorman  should  be  observed  to  determine 
whether  children  are  admitted  in  violation  of  local  ordinances.  The 
employees  will  usually  reflect  the  attitude  of  the  manager.  When 
violations  are  observed,  it  is  well  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the 
manager  rather  than  the  employee. 

Amusement  par\s  and  carnivals. — The  amusement  park,  which  is 
ordinarily  a  privately  owned  commercial  project,  attracts  patron- 
age from  all  classes  and  should  be  closely  supervised  by  police- 
women. It  offers  recreational  facilities  in  the  form  of  dance  halls, 
bowling  alleys,  skating  rinks,  petty  games  of  chance,  and  rides 
on  all  kinds  of  mechanical  devices,  some  of  which  are  exceed- 
ingly dangerous.  The  policewoman  should  be  on  the  lookout  for 
unchaperoned  children,  truants  from  home,  problem  girls,  inex- 
perienced girls,  illegally  employed  juveniles,  abnormal  persons, 
pickpockets,  men  seeking  casual  acquaintances,  procurers,  etc.  The 
carnival-like  atmosphere  of  gaiety  and  the  mutual  seeking  of  diver- 
sion seems  to  level  many  conventional  barriers,  thus  making  casual 
contacts  comparatively  easy. 

Employees  of  the  various  concessions  in  amusement  parks  fre- 
quently contrive  to  become  acquainted  with  unchaperoned  girls. 
Many  extremely  unfortunate  contacts  have  been  made  in  this  way; 
young  girls  have  been  persuaded  to  leave  their  homes  to  travel 
with  these  men  who  later  desert  them,  or  induce  them  to  enter 
houses  of  prostitution.  Outlying  grounds  that  may  be  improperly 
lighted,  parked  cars,  and  sometimes  the  dispensing  of  liquor  also 
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provide  problems  for  the  policewomen.  The  carnival  and  the  cir- 
cus offer  diversions  similar  to  the  amusement  park  and  present 
identical  social  problems. 

Disorderly  resorts. — Buildings  with  unlighted  windows  which 
seem  to  be  a  center  o£  activity  late  at  night  should  arouse  the  po- 
licewoman's suspicion.  Such  premises  should  be  "clocked"  if  she 
detects  a  constant  arrival  of  taxicabs;  the  entrance  of  groups  of 
young  girls  and  boys;  or  other  suspicious  occurrences,  such  as  per- 
sons entering  the  building  by  one  entrance  and  leaving  by  another. 
The  continued  presence  of  one  or  two  men  who  loiter  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  place,  apparently  without  motive  or  objec- 
tive, but  who  carefully  scrutinize  anyone  else  who  loiters  nearby 
may  properly  form  the  basis  of  suspicion,  as  illegal  resorts  almost 
always  employ  men  as  "lookouts"  who  loiter  about  the  entrance. 

When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  activity  justifies  investi- 
gation, it  is  recommended  that  entrance  to  the  suspected  premises 
be  made  by  the  policewomen  accompanied  by  policemen.  Certain 
duties  should  be  assigned  to  the  policemen,  as  for  example,  to  dis- 
pose of  any  liquor  which  is  found,  and  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any 
of  the  patrons  until  it  is  determined  which  ones  are  to  be  taken  in- 
to custody.  Inasmuch  as  many  "blind  pigs"  and  unlicensed  night 
clubs  also  provide  arrangements  for  prostitution,  a  search  of  the 
premises  may  disclose  evidence  thereof,  which  should  be  seized 
and  properly  safeguarded.  In  the  event  that  prosecution  on  charges 
of  pandering,  or  keeping  a  bawdyhouse,  be  undertaken  this  evi- 
dence is  essential  for  showing  the  character  of  the  resort. 

It  is  advisable  to  arrest  and  transfer  the  persons  discovered  in  il- 
legal resorts  to  the  police  station  in  order  to  question  them.  Care 
should  be  taken  immediately  to  separate  persons  likely  to  give  ac- 
curate information  from  those  who,  because  of  previous  experience 
in  similar  situations,  might  be  expected  to  make  untruthful  state- 
ments. For  example,  a  young  girl  is  more  likely  to  answer  ques- 
tions truthfully  than  an  experienced  prostitute.  The  police  are 
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obliged  to  permit  tenants  to  protect  their  belongings  by  locking  the 
property  before  taking  them  into  custody. 

VII.   Patrol  in  Special  Districts 

Almost  every  large  community  has  certain  districts,  or  neighbor- 
hoods, which  are  distinguishable  by  the  grouping  of  individuals 
on  the  basis  of  common  interests  such  as  race,  nationality,  religion, 
occupation,  and  the  like.  Also,  in  almost  every  community,  there 
are  certain  sections  known  to  social  agencies  as  areas  which  are 
characterized  by  unusually  high  rates  of  delinquency  and  crime. 
Below  are  listed  certain  problems  prevailing  in  these  districts,  and 
suggestions  as  to  persons  who  may  help  in  meeting  them. 

1.  Racial  or  nationality  customs  and  traditions,  for  example, 
early  marriages  of  Italian  girls,  or  the  custom  of  parents  in  requir- 
ing that  children  give  all  of  their  earnings  to  the  home. 

2.  Conflict  between  immigrants  and  their  American-born  chil- 
dren. 

3.  Housing  conditions — overcrowding  with  resulting  lack  of 
privacy,  poor  sanitation,  etc. 

4.  Men  outnumbering  women  in  certain  groups  with  resulting 
lack  of  opportunity  for  recreation  and  marriage. 

Persons  helpful  to  the  policewoman  in  dealing  with  the  above 
problems  include  members  of  the  clergy,  teachers  of  the  same  race 
or  nationality,  editors  of  foreign  language  papers,  and  commercial 
attaches  representing  foreign  governments. 

The  problem  peculiar  to  the  industrial  districts  is  an  economic 
one.  Periods  of  unemployment,  especially  when  the  residents  of  a 
district  are  largely  dependent  on  one  industry,  create  such  prob- 
lems as  neglect  and  exploitation  of  children,  trafficking  in  illegal 
enterprises,  intoxication,  disorder,  and  overcrowding.  The  regular 
community  social  welfare  groups  are  the  most  helpful  in  meeting 
these  problems. 
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Underworld  districts  offer  difficult  problems  to  the  policewom- 
an, among  which  are: 

1.  Problems  of  rooming  houses,  hotels,  apartment  buildings  oc- 
cupied by  transient  population. 

2.  Illegal  enterprises  maintained  or  permitted  by  landlords  or 
managers;  for  example,  gambling,  prostitution,  and  the  sale  of 
liquor. 

3.  Children  whose  homes  are  in  these  districts,  and  who  are 
thereby  exposed  to  moral  and  physical  neglect. 

4.  Young  girls  and  boys  who  live  elsewhere  and  come  into  the 
district,  either  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  locality,  or  in  a  spir- 
it of  adventure. 

5.  Presence  of  underworld  characters. 

Persons  helpful  to  the  policewoman  include  law-abiding  persons 
who  can  testify  to  the  character  and  reputation  of  neighboring 
places,  and  absentee  owners  who  are  not  aware  of  the  activities  of 
their  tenants.  The  policewoman's  best  aid  in  dealing  with  these 
districts  is  the  rigid  enforcement  of  all  statutes.  In  order  to  make 
herself  efficient  she  must  learn  to  identify  known  figures  in  the 
underworld. 

VIII.   Undercover  Operations 

The  undercover  investigation  is  useful  (i)  in  obtaining  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  enforcement  of  regulations  at  places  of  amuse- 
ment, and  (2)  in  obtaining  information  about  conditions  in  hotels 
and  rooming  houses,  restaurants,  nightclubs,  and  the  like.  The  de- 
tective bureau,  vice  and  liquor  units,  and  members  of  the  force  as- 
signed to  particular  tasks,  all  make  use  of  the  undercover  method. 
When  policewomen  are  detailed  to  undercover  work,  it  is  advisable 
that  two  persons — either  two  women  or  a  man  and  woman — be  as- 
signed in  order  that  the  woman  may  be  protected  and  that  one  of- 
ficer may  be  able  to  corroborate  the  evidence  of  the  other. 
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There  has  been  considerable  discussion  regarding  the  advisabiU- 
ty  and  propriety  of  using  pohcewomen  as  undercover  agents  to  ob- 
tain evidence  in  Hquor  cases.  To  do  such  work  satisfactorily,  the 
policewoman  must  frequently  consume  a  part  of  the  liquor  and 
otherwise  conduct  herself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  seem  a  part  of 
the  life  of  the  place.  In  so  doing  she  is  liable  to  subject  herself  and 
the  department  to  criticism.  If  policewomen  are  used  for  this  work 
it  is  imperative  that  the  procedure  should  be  carefully  planned  by 
a  superior  ofEcer.  In  most  cities  undercover  work  of  this  nature  is 
not  permitted  to  become  a  routine  practice  for  policewomen  but  is 
reserved  for  special  cases,  particularly  where  young  girls  are  in- 
volved. 

The  official  in  charge  of  undercover  work  should  be  responsible 
at  all  times  for  the  protection  of  the  policewomen  who  are  engaged 
in  it.  In  the  larger  police  departments  where  there  is  a  separate 
woman's  bureau,  the  director  should  be  informed  of  the  nature  of 
the  investigation  in  which  the  policewoman  is  expected  to  partici- 
pate. This  will  enable  her  to  select  those  best  fitted  for  the  assign- 
ment and  to  give  any  special  advice  or  instruction  to  the  ones  so 
assigned. 

Undercover  work  is  frequently  required  in  connection  with  the 
investigation  of  certain  newspaper  advertisements  by  the  police. 
Sometimes  women  and  girls  report  to  an  individual  policewoman 
or  to  the  Policewomen's  Bureau  that  indecent  proposals  were  made 
to  them  when  they  responded  to  an  advertisement  in  the  paper.  In 
addition  to  investigating  these  complaints,  a  daily  check  of  news- 
papers should  be  made  for  any  advertisements  that  arouse  suspi- 
cion as  to  their  straightforwardness.  Typical  examples  of  the  kinds 
of  advertisements  referred  to  in  this  connection  are: 

"Wanted — a  girl  for  office  work.  Must  be  young  and  attractive. 

Experience  not  necessary." 
"Wanted — by  man,  a  young  woman  to  act  as  housekeeper.  No 

objections  to  child.  No  other  woman  in  home." 
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In  the  investigation  of  such  cases,  it  is  usually  necessary  that  an 
unaccompanied  policewoman  make  the  investigation.  Occasion- 
ally a  complaint  will  indicate  that  there  may  be  a  certain  personal 
danger — in  such  cases  the  policewoman  should  be  protected  by 
stationing  one  or  more  policemen  outside  to  assist  her  if  necessary. 
The  policewoman  entering  a  place  alone  should  always  have  her 
police  whistle  where  she  can  use  it  quickly,  and  a  definite  time 
agreement  should  be  made  with  the  man  officer,  that  is,  it  should 
be  arranged  that  if  she  is  not  out  in  a  definite  number  of  minutes 
the  man  officer  is  to  make  entry.  The  charges  arising  out  of  an  in- 
vestigation of  this  type  of  advertising  are  for  the  most  part  "solicit- 
ing for  prostitution,"  "aiding  or  abetting  prostitution,"  or  "simple 
assault." 
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THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  COMPLAINTS 

I.  General  information  in  receiving  and  investigating  complaints. — Cases  to  be 
investigated;  Procedure  in  receiving  complaints;  Assignment  of  complaints;  Be- 
ginning investigation;  Subsequent  procedure.  II.  Problems  in  non-court  cases. — 
Lost  children;  Dependent  and  neglected  children;  Unprotected  girls;  Wayward 
girls:  Truancy,  Larceny,  Untruthfulness,  Associating  with  undesirable  compan- 
ions, Immorality:  Adult  women.  III.  Missing  and  runaway  women  and  children. 
— Circumstances  relating  to  missing  persons;  Circumstances  relating  to  runaways; 
Procedure  for  investigating  runaways  and  missing  persons;  Use  of  newspaper  no- 
tices; Procedure  in  difficult  cases;  Division  of  time  between  cases;  Social  adjust- 
ments; Apprehensions  and  charges.  IV.  Disposition  of  cases  investigated. — Local 
cases  referred  to  agencies;  Out-of-town  cases;  Social  plan  for  complaining  witnesses. 

In  addition  to  the  routine  patrol  and  inspectional  work  done  by 
policewomen,  considerable  attention  must  be  given  to  the  investi- 
gation o£  specific  complaints.  The  extent  to  which  policewomen 
can  specialize  in  investigations  depends  upon  the  number  of  wom- 
en and  whether  or  not  they  are  assigned  to  one  bureau.  In  small 
departments  having  only  one  or  two  policewomen,  each  must  be 
a  patrol  and  investigating  officer  at  the  same  time.  In  the  case  o£  a 
large  bureau,  it  is  possible  to  assign  certain  women  exclusively  to 
investigations,  or  to  patrol  for  a  definite  time.  To  some  degree, 
however,  there  must  be  a  constant  shift  from  one  type  of  work  to 
the  other,  for,  as  observed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  patrol- 
woman  may  at  any  moment  be  confronted  by  a  situation  requir- 
ing an  immediate  though  not  a  prolonged  investigation.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  policewoman  may  perform  a  considerable 
amount  of  incidental  patrol  or  field  work  while  making  a  particu- 
lar investigation. 

I.   General  Information  in  Receiving  and  Investigating 

Complaints 

Cases  to  be  investigated. — Briefly,  the  complaints  which  the  police- 
woman is  best  qualified  to  handle  are: 
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1.  Complaints  concerning  girls  of  juvenile-court  age,  and  boys 
up  to  the  age  of  lo  or  12  years. 

2.  Complaints  concerning  young  women  over  the  juvenile -court 
age  and  older  women  where  no  court  action  is  necessary. 

3.  Complaints  involving  girls  and  women  which  require  court 
action,  as  for  example:  rape;  assault  with  intent  to  rape;  adultery; 
abortion;  bastardy;  bigamy;  lewdness  (when  the  offender  is  a 
woman) ;  incest;  indecent  liberties  with  a  female  minor;  contribut- 
ing to  the  delinquency  of  a  minor  child;  abandonment  of,  or 
cruelty  to,  minor  children;  nonsupport  of  wife  and  desertion  of 
minor  children;  and  violation  of  marriage  laws. 

Procedure  m  receiving  complaints. — The  complaints  assigned  to 
policewomen  form  a  part  of  the  general  complaints  made  to  the 
Police  Department.  They  may  be  made  by  citizens  over  the  tele- 
phone, by  letter,  or  by  appearing  in  person  at  a  police  office.  Some 
will  be  made  to  the  patrolman  or  patrolwoman  on  the  beat,  while 
others  will  be  referred  by  social,  civic  or  governmental  agencies.  An 
alert  patrolman  in  the  course  of  his  rounds  in  certain  districts  will 
discover  many  matters  which  should  be  referred  to  the  police- 
woman. 

The  majority  of  complaints  arise  out  of  circumstances  which  in- 
volve a  real,  or  sometimes  fancied,  injury  to  the  complainants.  In 
these  instances  the  persons  making  the  complaints  maintain  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  resulting  police  action.  There  are  also  a  few 
complaints  made  by  persons  who  are  not  themselves  aggrieved 
and,  naturally,  these  are  less  concerned  about  the  outcome  of  in- 
vestigation than  the  former  group.  In  either  case,  the  Police  Depart- 
ment is  obliged  to  give  prompt  and  satisfactory  attention  to  the 
complaints.  Sometimes  the  facts  indicate  that  police  action  is  not 
warranted,  such  as  appeals  for  food,  clothing,  and  fuel;  for  advice 
as  to  where  to  board  a  child;  or  help  in  obtaining  employment; 
etc.  These  requests  are  not  in  the  nature  of  true  police  complaints 
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and  the  policewoman's  function  is  to  refer  the  persons  making 
these  requests  to  the  particular  organization  that  may  help  them. 

The  procedure  for  receiving  and  officially  recording  these  com- 
plaints varies  from  city  to  city,  and  depends  upon  the  physical  lay- 
out of  police  headquarters,  the  communication  system,  and  police 
policy.  In  any  city,  however,  most  of  them  will  clear  through  a  cen- 
tral complaint  desk,  bureau,  or  switchboard,  even  though  they 
may  be  originally  called  to  the  attention  of  a  district  station  or 
some  other  police  unit.  From  this  central  point  the  complaints  are 
dispatched  to  the  Detective  Bureau,  Policewomen's  Bureau,  or 
other  unit  which  is  to  investigate.  Although  some  will  be  made 
directly  to  the  Policewomen's  Bureau,  or  to  a  policewoman,  most 
of  them  will  clear  through  these  regular  police  channels.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  that  a  definite  policy  of  referring  cases  be 
formulated  by  the  chief  of  police  and  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
policewomen  so  that  the  central  desk  or  switchboard  officers  and 
the  department  as  a  whole  will  refer  cases  as  a  matter  of  course.  In 
cases  where  it  is  questionable  who  should  investigate,  the  chief  of 
police  or  chief  of  detectives  should  decide. 

Even  though  complaints  are  referred  to  policewomen  for  inves- 
tigation, both  preliminary  and  follow-up  reports  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Central  Records  Bureau  so  that  a  definite  accounting 
by  a  central  unit  may  be  made  for  all  police  work.  Reports  of  com- 
plaints made  by  citizens  directly  to  policewomen  should  likewise 
be  forwarded  to  the  Records  Bureau  for  inclusion  with  other  com- 
plaint records. 

Assignment  of  complaints. — -In  very  large  cities  a  policewoman 
may  be  assigned  to  desk  duty  in  the  Policewomen's  Bureau  for  the 
purpose  of  (i)  assigning  complaints  to  individual  members  of  the 
staff  of  policewomen,  and  (2)  following  up  the  work  of  the  inves- 
tigator. It  would  be  her  duty  to  determine  the  type  of  action  need- 
ed, if  any,  and  to  obtain  information  that  would  be  helpful  to  the 
investigating  officer. 
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In  other  cities  it  will  not  be  practical  to  keep  a  policewoman  on 
full-time  duty  indoors  and,  consequently,  other  arrangements  for 
assigning  complaints  for  investigation  will  be  needed.  Police- 
women can  make  box  or  duty  calls  at  frequent  periods  and  other- 
wise keep  headquarters  informed  of  their  whereabouts,  and  thus 
receive  new  assignments  while  in  the  field.  In  any  event,  the  officer 
in  charge  of  policewomen  will  supervise  the  assignment  of  cases 
and  their  investigation,  even  though  she  may  not  be  at  hand  when 
the  complaint  is  made.  The  kind  of  duty  being  performed  by  each 
patrolwoman  will  more  or  less  automatically  determine  who  is  to 
investigate. 

Beginning  the  investigation.- — As  a  first  step  the  names  of  persons 
involved  in  complaints  should  be  checked  with  police  department 
records  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  has  been  a  previous  con- 
tact with  the  police.  The  next  step  is  to  obtain  all  available  infor- 
mation from  the  confidential  exchange  bureau  or  other  central 
registration  bureau.^  It  is  obvious  that  the  more  information  a  po- 
licewoman has  about  a  delinc]uent  girl,  or  other  person  who  is 
being  investigated,  the  more  fruitful  and  effective  her  investigation 
will  be. 

Having  completed  this  preliminary  work,  the  next  step  is  to  in- 
terview the  complainant.  This  first  contact  is  a  very  important  one, 
and  the  policewoman  should  make  an  especial  effort  to  inspire  a 
feeling  of  friendliness  and  confidence  that  will  aid  harmonious 
understanding  in  future  relations.  Her  manner  of  approach  should 
make  the  person  who  is  being  interviewed  feel  that  she  is  actuated 
by  a  sincere  desire  to  be  helpful.  In  this  way  a  reticent  complainant 
may  sometimes  be  drawn  out.  In  the  first  interview  the  police- 
woman should  obtain  certain  information  about  the  person  com- 
plained against,  such  as  date  of  birth,  race,  social  status,  religion, 
employment,  as  well  as  details  regarding  the  present  trouble.  The 

^See  Chapter  VII,  Coi^ftdcntial  exchange  bureau,  p.  141. 
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investigation  should  include  a  review  of  the  background  of  the  dif- 
ficulty, which  will  disclose  the  seriousness  of  the  complaint,  names 
and  addresses  of  friends  who  may  be  able  to  contribute  informa- 
tion, and  addresses  of  places  that  are  frequented  by  the  person 
named  in  the  complaint. 

The  information  obtained  should  be  carefully  noted  during  the 
interview.  The  actual  writing  of  notes  should  be  done  as  inconspic- 
uously as  possible,  lest  the  informant  become  alarmed  and  unduly 
reticent.  The  matter  of  possible  newspaper  publicity  should  be 
carefully  explained  to  the  complainant. 

In  order  properly  to  interpret  the  information  obtained  at  the 
time  of  the  first  interview,  the  policewoman  should  take  into  ac- 
count the  type  of  individual  making  the  complaint,  that  is,  wheth- 
er he  is  a  person  capable  of  accurately  evaluating  a  situation, 
whether  he  is  frank,  or  whether  he  appears  to  be  withholding  in- 
formation. 

Subsequent  procedure. — After  the  initial  interview  with  the  com- 
plainant the  next  step  will  be  determined  by  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  each  case.  As  many  sources  of  additional  information 
should  be  investigated  as  seem  necessary  to  secure  a  balanced  per- 
spective of  the  situation.  An  early  contact  with  the  person  against 
whom  the  complaint  is  made  is  usually  desirable,  that  is,  unless  a 
period  of  observation  without  the  knowledge  of  the  person  in- 
volved seems  wise.  The  investigation  should  be  directed  toward 
obtaining  sufficient  information  to  make  an  intelligent  diagnosis 
of  the  problem.  New  facts  will  emerge  throughout  the  investiga- 
tion. In  order  to  give  these  facts  their  proper  significance,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  policewoman  remain  open-minded  in  regard  to 
the  complaint  until  she  has  completed  the  investigation. 

Intelligent  diagnosis  depends  on  an  accurate  appraisal  of  the 
circumstances.  This  is  based  on  an  estimation  of  the  type  of  person 
against  whom  the  complaint  is  lodged,  on  the  mental  and  physical 
condition,  personal  habits,  and  opportunities  of  that  person.  For 
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example,  the  home  environment  o£  a  girl  named  in  a  complaint,  as 
revealed  by  the  attitude  of  the  family  toward  the  girl,  and  her  re- 
action, must  be  considered.  Some  knowledge  of  her  associates  is 
also  needed  in  obtaining  a  complete  picture  of  the  difficulty.  With 
detailed  information  of  this  kind,  it  should  be  possible  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  problem  and  the  best  plan  for  dealing  with 
it. 

II.    Problems  in  Non-Court  Cases 

Lost  children. — Lost  children  are  generally  considered  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  police,  until  such  time  as  the  parents  are  located  and 
notified.  Where  there  are  policewomen,  it  is  entirely  logical  that 
they  should  be  made  responsible  for  their  care. 

Provision  for  comfortable  detention  is  the  first  consideration  in 
caring  for  lost  children.  This  is  important,  for  quite  often  several 
hours  elapse  before  the  parents  or  guardians  are  located.  Informa- 
tion that  the  child  is  in  the  care  of  the  police,  and  a  description 
which  includes  the  approximate  age,  personal  characteristics,  and 
clothing,  should  be  relayed  to  a  central  information  bureau  of  the 
Police  Department,  in  order  to  avoid  delay  in  advising  parents 
when  they  make  inquiry.  Finally,  every  efJort  to  locate  the  parents 
must  be  made. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  same  child  is  lost  more  than  once.  If,  how- 
ever, a  child  is  repeatedly  reported  as  lost,  the  fact  may  be  inter- 
preted as  indicating  the  possibility  of  some  difficulty  in  the  emo- 
tional development  of  the  child.  A  visit  at  the  home  and  an  inter- 
view with  the  parents,  neighbors,  teachers,  or  the  family  physician 
might  be  helpful  in  determining  this.  If  there  is  such  a  condition, 
the  parents  should  be  advised  as  to  where  they  may  go  for  help  in 
overcoming  the  difficulty.  This  also  applies  to  the  child  who  is  able 
to  identify  himself  but  does  not  do  so  because  of  a  certain  satis- 
faction he  derives  from  remaining  "lost." 

Dependent  or  neglected  children. — Complaints  regarding  depend- 
ent or  neglected  children  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Police  De- 
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partment  in  several  ways:  frequently  upon  complaint  of  relatives 
and  neighbors;  often  by  dealing  with  some  surface  difficulty  of  the 
child,  and  consequent  discovery  of  neglect  as  a  determining  or  con- 
tributory factor;  or  by  dealing  with  situations  affecting  parents  or 
guardians  and  discovei-y  that  children  are  involved.  There  are  cer- 
tain cases  in  which  the  policewoman  will  have  sufficient  informa- 
tion upon  which  a  complaint  of  neglect  or  dependency  may  be 
filed  in  Juvenile  Court,  and  in  such  cases  the  facts  will  immediate- 
ly be  brought  before  the  court.  Ordinarily,  however,  these  cases  are 
referred  to  a  social  agency  for  supervision  before  such  action  is  tak- 
en. Neglect  must  usually  be  established  as  continued  neglect,  and 
observation  over  a  period  of  time  by  a  treatment  agency  helps  to 
establish  this. 

Inasmuch  as  state  laws  vary,  it  is  not  practical  to  consider  either 
of  the  terms  "dependent"  or  "neglected"  with  specific  reference  to 
juvenile-court  action.  It  is  expected  that  the  policewoman  will  in- 
form herself  as  to  the  legal  definition  in  her  own  state,  in  order 
that  she  may  be  familiar  with  the  facts  that  are  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  condition  that  is  charged.  The  terms  as  used  in  this  discus- 
sion are  given  their  broadest  interpretation.  Thus  a  "dependent" 
child  is  a  juvenile  who  is  destitute  or  homeless,  because  of  the  pa- 
ents'  death,  desertion,  abandonment,^  or  inability  of  either  or  both 
parents  to  provide  adequate  care.  The  term  "neglect"  is  a  descrip- 
tive term  and  may  include  a  variety  of  misfortunes  suffered  by  the 
child,  such  as  physical  neglect  in  the  instances  of  insufficient  nour- 
ishment, or  refusal  of  medical  attention,  and  other  forms  of  insuf- 
ficient physical  care;  repeatedly  leaving  a  child  alone  and  uncared 
for  over  a  period  of  several  hours;  and  the  like.  Moral  negligence  is 
equally  serious  in  its  effect  upon  the  child,  but  this  type  of  neglect 
is  usually  much  more  difficult  to  prove.  It  is  believed  that  the  aver- 
age child,  at  the  age  of  three  or  four  years,  is  conscious  of  moral 
issues,  and  many  children  who  are  younger  are  affected  by  definite 

"See  Chapter  IX,  Case  i. 
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impressions  of  moral  issues.  Conditions  that  may  be  interpreted  as 
morally  harmful  to  a  child  are  exposure  to  any  vicious  practice, 
such  as  prostitution,  thieving,  drug  addiction,  or  habitual  intoxica- 
tion with  its  attendant  disturbances. 

There  are  many  forms  of  parental  inadequacy  which  may  not  be 
legally  construed  as  neglect,  but  which,  nevertheless,  present  simi- 
lar problems.  Such  inadequacy  is  demonstrated  by  failure  to  recog- 
nize, and  cope  with,  early  manifestations  of  delinquent  tendencies 
and  inability  to  establish  satisfactory  parental  discipline. 

Unprotected  ^/V/i-.— Complaints  regarding  these  girls  are  part  of 
the  protective  work  of  the  policewoman.  They  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  policewoman  through  information  obtained  from  other 
girls,  relatives,  apartment  house  managers,  hotel  managers,  or 
through  contacts  made  by  the  patrolwoman.  These  complaints  fre- 
quently involve  the  living  conditions  of  the  girl  with  accompany- 
ing influences  usually  considered  undesirable. 

The  girl  may  be  living  in  unsuitable  surroundings  in  her  own 
home,  if  there  are  lax  moral  standards,  illegal  cohabitation  or  il- 
legal enterprises,  such  as  prostitution  or  the  sale  of  liquor.  The  pa- 
rents are  sometimes  very  inadequate  or  there  may  be  alcoholism 
or  a  mental  case  in  the  home.  Marital  friction  and  lack  of  under- 
standing sometimes  make  the  home  undesirable.  Assistance  can 
be  rendered  at  times  by  making  a  change  in  hving  arrangements, 
by  friendly  outside  interest,  or  by  providing  an  opportunity  for 
wholesome  recreation.  A  plan  which  offers  opportunity  for  the  girl 
and  relief  for  the  family  is  ordinarily  gladly  accepted. 

There  is  also  the  girl  who  has  left  her  parents'  home  and  is  liv- 
ing alone  in  a  room  or  with  other  girls  in  an  apartment  under  con- 
ditions which  do  not  afford  proper  protection.  Most  of  these  girls 
belong  to  the  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  group,  and  their  earnings 
are  not  sufficient  to  provide  desirable  living  conditions  and  recrea- 
tion. Many  of  them  will  welcome  suggestions  from  the  police- 
woman for  finding  a  more  suitable  place  to  live,  perhaps  in  work- 
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ing  girls'  hotels  or  partially  endowed  homes,  for  securing  more  re- 
munerative employment,  or  for  opportunities  to  make  desirable 
friends.  Some,  however,  are  unable  to  appreciate  their  danger  and 
will  resent  any  suggestion  in  regard  to  their  manner  of  living.  In 
such  cases  the  policewoman  can  do  little  other  than  to  establish  a 
friendly  contact,  and  endeavor  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  girl  until 
she  has  either  made  her  own  adjustment  or  is  ready  to  accept  the 
help  of  the  policewoman. 

The  unprotected  girl  who  is  out  of  employment  or  ill  usually 
presents  an  acute  problem.  In  many  communities  there  will  be 
found  local  agencies  which  can  meet  the  needs  of  these  girls,  and 
such  cases  should  be  promptly  referred  to  them.  However,  if  there 
are  no  suitable  welfare  agencies,  the  policewoman  should  make  ev- 
ery effort  to  meet  the  situation  by  endeavoring  to  supply  lodgmg, 
employment,  or  medical  care,  or  to  interest  responsible  citizens  of 
the  community  in  assisting  the  girl. 

Wayimrd  g/W^.— Complaints  regarding  wayward  girls  come  to  the 
policewomen  in  various  ways,  but  probably  most  often  from  rela- 
tives. The  problems  generally  involved  include:  truancy,  larceny, 
untruthfulness,  undesirable  associates,  immorality.  Also  included 
in  this  group  is  the  girl  who  is  wilfully  disobedient,  and  the  girl 
whose  habits  and  general  conduct  cause  her  parents  or  guardians 
to  be  concerned  about  her.  A  similarity  in  these  problems  will  be 
noted  for  girls  of  different  ages,  although  there  may  be  a  variation 
in  the  manifestations  and  motives. 

In  dealing  with  these  difficulties  the  policewomen  should  give 
consideration  to  the  girl's  inheritance,  environment,  training  in 
habit  formation,  mental  level,  present  physical  condition,  and  so- 
cial adjustments.  Unwholesome  or  strained  home  situations,  brok- 
en homes,  American-born  children  of  foreign  parents,  lack  of  pa- 
rental control,  misdirected  energy,  etc.,  will  all  be  found  to  be  con- 
tributing factors  in  behavior  problems.  Careful  diagnosis  should 
be  made  and  the  individual  case  referred  to  a  treatment  agency,  if 
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possible,  as  considerable  adjustment  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
overcome  the  difficulty. 

Truancy:  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  responsibility  for 
keeping  children  in  school  rests  primarily  with  the  school  authori- 
ties. The  board  of  education  in  nearly  every  city  makes  some  pro- 
vision for  enforcing  school  attendance.  Where  there  are  attendance 
officers  the  policewoman  should  keep  in  close  touch  with  them  in 
handling  truants  who  come  to  her  attention.  Cases  of  school  tru- 
ancy that  are  to  be  brought  before  the  Juvenile  Court  should  be 
handled  by  the  attendance  officer,  who  is  able  to  furnish  the  neces- 
sary evidence.  When  there  are  no  attendance  officers,  the  police- 
woman should  deal  with  truants  whom  she  encounters  as  prob- 
lems for  investigation.  Any  information  she  obtains  regarding 
such  cases  should  be  reported  to  the  appropriate  school  official. 

The  policewoman  will  encounter  truancy  among  both  boys  and 
girls,  and  she  should  approach  the  problem  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  factors  in  the  background  of  the  child's  life  which  have 
resulted  in  the  truancy.  Desire  for  adventure,  lack  of  interest  in 
school  work,  difficulty  with  school  authorities,  and  need  for  em- 
ployment are  some  of  the  conditions  usually  precipitating  truancy; 
but  there  are  usually  more  fundamental  causes. 

Larceny:  Complaints  regarding  larceny  by  young  girls  will  be 
received,  sometimes  from  employers  where  girls  have  been  work- 
ing as  domestics,  or  from  stores  where  they  have  been  found  shop- 
lifting. 

The  policewoman  must  ask  herself,  "Why  does  this  girl  steal?" 
and  endeavor  to  determine  and  deal  with  those  factors  which  mo- 
tivated the  act.  Perhaps  the  girl  is,  or  feels  that  she  is,  unjustly  dis- 
criminated against  in  the  home,  or  her  parents  are  unable  to  give 
her  the  things  which  her  friends  and  associates  have,  and  she  lacks 
the  training  to  meet  the  situation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stealing 
may  be  a  symptom  of  fundamental  mental  disturbance. 

In  all  cases  of  larceny,  the  policewoman  should  first  make  an  ef- 
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fort  to  determine  the  underlying  cause  for  the  behavior  and  then 
either  work  toward  correction  of  the  cause  or  refer  the  case  to  an 
agency  for  treatment. 

Associating  with  undesirable  companions:  Complaints  that  chil- 
dren and  girls  are  associating  with  undesirable  persons  usually 
are  formulated  as  charges  of  frequenting  places  of  ill  repute,  associ- 
ating with  persons  of  objectionable  moral  habits,  or  being  influ- 
enced to  use  alcoholic  beverages  or  habit-forming  drugs. 

Complaints  of  this  nature  come  through  relatives  or  neighbors, 
from  the  pohcewoman's  personal  observations  in  connection  with 
her  work  in  dance  halls,  rooming  houses,  etc.,  or  from  policemen 
through  their  work  in  disorderly  houses,  gambling  houses,  etc. 

Complaints  in  regard  to  association  with  undesirable  compan- 
ions include  two  types:  (i)  children  and  young  girls  who  are 
forced  into  such  association;  (2)  girls  who  voluntarily  choose  these 
associates.  Children  and  girls  who  are  exposed  to  such  associates 
by  the  location  of  the  home,  the  individuals  who  come  to  the  home, 
or  the  occupation  in  the  home,  as  in  the  case  of  a  "beer  flat,"  are 
really  unprotected  children,  and  should  be  so  considered.  When 
neighborhood  conditions  are  responsible  for  undesirable  contacts, 
the  policewoman  should  attempt  to  correct  these  conditions.  Evi- 
dence for  criminal  prosecution  should  be  secured  to  eliminate  gang 
"hang  outs,"  bawdyhouses,  "blind  pigs,"  gambling  places,  and  the 
like.  In  these  efforts  the  assistance  of  men  officers  working  in  the 
district  should  be  sought.  The  substitution  of  constructive  influ- 
ences through  wholesome  leisure-time  activities  should  be  encour- 
aged. Local  agencies  working  with  boys  and  girls,  and  interested 
individuals  should  be  requested  to  assist  in  this  eflort.  When  the 
contacts  are  made  in  the  home  the  policewoman  should  first  at- 
tempt to  correct  the  situation  by  securing  the  cooperation  of  the 
parents  by  explaining  the  dangers  the  children  encounter  from 
such  associates.  If  the  parents  are  uncooperative  or  unable  to  ap- 
preciate the  peril,  a  charge  of  "moral  neglect"  may  be  filed  in  the 
Juvenile  Court. 
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Girls  who  choose  undesirable  associates  should  be  investigated 
in  order  to  determine  what  factors  contribute  to  the  choice  of  such 
companions.  Does  the  girl  have  a  feeling  of  importance  through 
her  association  with  these  individuals?  Are  they  easy-going  and 
kindly  in  contrast  to  severe,  harsh  parents  ?  Does  the  girl  get  a  sat- 
isfaction from  defying  her  parents  by  contmuing  these  contacts? 
The  policewoman  havmg  determined  what  factors  are  influencing 
the  girl  will  proceed  with  the  indicated  further  investigation  and 
treatment. 

Immorality:  Many  complaints  of  sex  delinquency  are  received 
by  policewomen.  These  emanate  from  various  sources,  but  proba- 
bly the  majority  come  from  relatives  and  as  a  result  of  the  investi- 
gations of  men  and  women  officers. 

The  immediate  causes  of  sex  delinquency  vary  greatly.  For  ex- 
ample, a  child  may  consent  to  immoral  acts  in  order  to  obtain  can- 
dy or  some  other  childish  luxury,  with  no  consciousness  of  wrong- 
doing, or  a  young  girl  may  invite  immoral  acts  in  an  effort  to  make 
herself  popular  or  to  offset  another  girl's  beauty  or  pretty  clothes. 
An  older  girl,  during  a  period  of  unemployment,  may  accept  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  a  man  friend  which  frequently  results  in 
immoral  acts. 

In  working  with  these  complaints,  the  various  immediate  causes 
should  be  kept  in  mind  in  order  to  determine  the  actual  problem. 
The  policewoman  will  then  make  an  effort  to  learn  what  there  is 
in  the  girl's  background  that  is  responsible  for  her  conduct.  Has 
she  had  inadequate  or  improper  instruction  in  matters  pertaining 
to  sex?  Is  her  family  one  that  has  lax  moral  standards?  Has  she 
been  thrown  into  association  with  vicious  or  immoral  persons?  Is 
there  an  emotional  disturbance  which  has  resulted  in  frequent  in- 
fatuations for  members  of  the  opposite  sex,  or  in  unwholesome  at- 
tachments for  members  of  her  own  sex  ? 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem,  careful  treatment  over 
a  period  of  time  is  often  necessary,  and  the  case  can  best  be  handled 
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by  the  trained  workers  o£  social-treatment  agencies.  Failing  these 
resources,  the  policewoman  should  endeavor  to  work  out  a  treat- 
ment program  founded  upon  careful,  detailed  information  in  re- 
gard to  matters  pertaining  to  sex,  a  painstaking  eflfort  to  rebudd 
and  strengthen  moral  standards,  and  the  stimulation  of  interest  m 
wholesome  recreation  and  associates. 

Adult  women.-Thc  poUce  department  receives  many  complaints 
which  have  to  do  with  adult  women.  In  most  cases  these  com- 
plaints prove  to  be  of  such  nature  that  no  action  by  policewomen 
is  called  for.  In  others  only  a  slight  service  is  required.  Since,  how- 
ever, these  complaints  are  so  frequently  received,  it  has  seemed  ad- 
visable to  discuss  them  briefly. 

Problems  of  domestic  disagreement  comprise  a  majority  of  these 
complaints.  Domestic  situations  which  are  so  serious  that  outside 
assistance  is  necessary  usually  indicate  a  need  for  thorough  inves- 
tigation and  a  well  worked  out  plan  for  treatment.  These  cases 
should,  therefore,  be  referred  to  a  family-treatment  agency,  if  pos- 
sible. Complaints  that  a  woman  refuses  to  live  with  her  husband 
do  not  represent  a  police  problem.  In  cases  where  there  are  chil- 
dren, the  husband  should  be  referred  for  assistance  to  a  child  car- 
ing agency,  if  one  is  available.  Occasionally  a  husband  complains 
that  his  wife  is  being  kept  from  him  by  force  or  is  being  unduly 
influenced  to  remain  away  from  home.  The  policewoman  will  in- 
vestigate these  complaints  to  determine  whether  they  are  well- 
founded.  In  any  investigation  of  cases  of  domestic  discord,  she  will 
bear  in  mind  that  she  must  not  allow  herself  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  evidence  in  a  civil  suit.  Careful  questioning  at 
the  time  that  a  complaint  is  received  will  disclose  that  many  men, 
coming  to  the  police  department  with  requests  for  investigation  of 
their  wives,  have  this  objective  in  view. 

Complaints  are  sometimes  received  from  retail  stores  that  wom- 
en who  do  not  seem  to  be  professional  shoplifters  have  been  de- 
tected taking  articles  from  the  store.  The  store  management  ordi- 
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narily  does  not  wish  to  prefer  charges  against  these  women  in 
court,  but  is  desirous  that  an  investigation  be  made  and  an  adjust- 
ment brought  about  which  will  prevent  repetition  of  the  offense. 
Policewomen  will  find  that  in  some  cases  the  woman  was  actuated 
by  real  need;  in  others  that  she  was  trying  something  which  she 
had  heard  other  women  discussing;  in  still  others  the  woman  may 
be  mentally  abnormal.  Having  determined  the  reason  for  the  steal- 
ing, a  plan  should  be  made  which  will  meet  the  woman's  needs. 

Occasional  complaints  are  received  from  employers,  landladies, 
and  others,  that  women  have  taken  things  which  do  not  belong  to 
them,  and  that  the  complainant  is  unwilling  to  take  the  case  into 
court  but  is  desirous  that  the  stolen  articles  be  returned.  A  careful 
investigation  of  these  cases  should  be  made  in  order  to  determine 
the  reason  for  the  stealing.  If  the  woman  who  has  taken  the  things 
has  previously  been  convicted  of  larceny  and  the  evidence  justifies 
court  action,  the  policewoman  should  endeavor  to  persuade  the 
complainant  to  ask  for  a  warrant.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  woman 
seems  to  be  one  who  would  respond  to  social  treatment,  she  should 
be  referred  to  a  local  agency  for  adjustment. 

Chronic  alcoholics  and  drug  addicts  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  policewoman  through  complaints  of  citizens,  landladies,  and 
others.  There  is  little  that  she  can  do  with  these  cases  except  to  as- 
sist in  commitment  to  institutions  by  court  action. 

III.    Missing  and  Runaway  Women  and  Children 

The  disappearance  of  women  and  children  presents  three  types 
of  problems  to  the  policewoman:  first,  the  person  must  be  located; 
second,  after  the  person  is  found  there  must  be  a  satisfactory  diag- 
nosis of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  disappearance  and,  if 
the  need  is  indicated,  a  suitable  social-treatment  plan  should  be 
made  in  an  effort  to  prevent  a  recurrence;  third,  if  a  crime  has 
been  committed,  the  offender  must  be  apprehended  and  charged 
with  the  crime.  Ordinarily,  a  distinction  is  made  by  the  police  as 
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between  missing  persons  and  runaways.  The  basis  for  such  distinc- 
tion is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  disappearance.  To  illustrate,  a  person  who  disappears  without 
an  apparent  explanation  is  usually  styled  a  missing  person,  where- 
as another  is  classified  as  a  runaway  because  the  available  facts  in- 
dicate that  the  going  away  was  premeditated.  Such  facts  may  be  in 
the  form  of  statements  made  prior  to  the  disappearance,  notes  dis- 
(  covered  after  the  disappearance,  or  indeed,  any  action  which  may 
;  be  interpreted  as  a  deliberate  plan  to  disappear.  There  is  a 
further  distinction  made  between  local  and  out-of-town  cases,  the 
latter  being  designated  as  "circulars,"  so-called  because  information 
regarding  disappearance  is  broadcast  by  circular  letters.  In  cor- 
I  responding  with  police  departments  in  other  cities  on  these  out- 
of-town  missing  cases,  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
women's  bureaus  in  cities  where  there  are  such  bureaus.  Where 
there  are  no  bureaus,  the  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 
the  chief  of  police  or  chief  of  detectives.  In  cities  where  all  mail  per- 
taining to  police  business  is  made  to  clear  through  the  chief's  office, 
or  some  other  mail  receiving  office,  communications  will  be  ad- 
dressed to  comply  with  local  regulations.  Snice  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  missing  persons  and  runaways  are  different  in  many 
particulars,  they  are  discussed  separately  below. 

Circumstances  relating  to  missing  persons. — An  unexplained  ab- 
sence always  suggests  the  possibility  that  a  crime  may  have  been 
committed  against  the  person  who  has  disappeared.  For  this  rea- 
son the  procedure  in  certain  cities  will  be  that  missing-persons 
complaints  be  made  to  the  department  of  criminal  investigation. 
In  cities  where  this  procedure  is  followed,  the  policewoman  will 
not  concern  herself  with  missing  persons  unless  particularly  as- 
signed to  work  with  detectives  who  are  responsible  for  the  case.  In 
other  cities,  however,  complaints  of  missing  girls  and  women  are 
referred  to  the  policewoman  for  investigation.  If  the  policewoman 
is  responsible  for  these  cases,  it  is  important  that,  in  handling  them, 
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she  be  privileged  to  call  to  her  assistance  any  or  all  of  the  resources 
of  the  local  police  department.  This  assistance  may  take  the  form 
of  routine  methods  of  calling  the  facts  of  the  complaint  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  of  the  members  of  the  department,  of  the  use  of  radio 
and  other  emergency  machinery,  of  the  assignment  of  detectives 
to  work  with  the  policewoman  on  certain  phases  of  the  investiga- 
tion, or  of  opportunity  for  counsel  with  experienced  officials  in  the 
men's  division.  At  any  point  in  the  investigation  where  there 
is  actual  evidence  that  a  crime  has  been  committed,  the  police- 
woman should  turn  the  case  over  to  the  department  of  criminal 
investigation,  assisting  thereafter  as  she  can.  Only  a  small  number 
of  missing  complaints  develop  into  criminal  cases;  the  others  prove 
to  be: 

1.  Young  children  who  have  wandered  away  from  home  and 
become  lost,  or  who  have  been  taken  by  interested  responsible  per- 
sons where  there  is  disputed  custody. 

2.  Persons  of  any  age  suffering  from  loss  of  memory,  or  who  are 
victims  of  accidents. 

3.  Secret  users  of  drugs  or  alcohol  who,  when  under  such  in- 
fluences, remain  away  from  home. 

The  procedure  of  investigation  and  planning  for  these  cases  is 
the  same  as  for  runaway  persons. 

Circumstances  relating  to  runaways. — Complaints  regarding  run- 
away women  and  girls  usually  involve  situations  which  can  best 
be  handled  by  policewomen,  and  all  such  complaints  should,  there- 
fore, be  referred  to  them. 

Children  under  the  age  of  ten  years  sometimes  deliberately  run 
away  from  home.  These  fall  into  three  groups:  (i)  children  who, 
through  bad  training,  habitually  wander  away;  (2)  those  who  are 
influenced  by  older  companions  to  join  them  in  running  away; 
and  (3)  those  who  leave  home  to  escape  abuse. 

The  number  of  young  adolescent  runaways  is  less  than  the  num- 
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ber  o£  older  adolescent  runaways.  The  principal  causes  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  adolescent  girls  and  young  women  are  as  follows : 

1.  Failure  to  adjust  in  the  home,  owing  to  lack  of  sympathy  and 
understanding,  poverty,  severity  of  parental  discipline,  onerous 
home  duties,  habitual  intoxication  of  either  or  both  parents,  abuse 
by  parents  or  kinspeople. 

2.  Failure  to  adjust  in  school  due  to:  inferior  mentality  or  very 
superior  mentality,  which  creates  difficulty  in  fitting  into  the  school 
schedule;  undiagnosed  physical  conditions,  such  as  defective  hear- 
ing and  vision,  or  illnesses  which  have  caused  considerable  retar- 
dation and  have  placed  the  girl  behind  her  age -group;  personality 
difficulties  with  teachers;  desire  to  earn  money. 

3.  Association  with  undesirable  persons  whose  influence  is  dis- 
turbing as,  for  instance,  infatuation  for  an  older  man  who  per- 
suades a  girl  to  leave  her  home  and  go  away  with  him,  often  on  a 
pretext  of  marriage;  association  with  persons  whose  influence  leads 
to  sex  promiscuity  and,  in  certain  instances,  to  commercial  prosti- 
tution. 

4.  Love  of  adventure  and  a  desire  for  more  freedom  than  is  pos- 
sible when  living  at  home. 

5.  Specific  trouble,  which  seems  too  difficult  to  face,  may  serve  as 
sufficient  cause  to  prompt  a  girl  to  run  away  as,  for  example,  the 
problem  of  illegitimate  pregnancy,  theft,  difficulties  arising  at  the 
place  of  employment,  and  the  like. 

Married  women  often  leave  the  homes  of  their  husbands  because 
of  inadequate  support,  cruel  treatment,  incompatibility,  or  because 
of  infatuation  for  another  man.  If  a  woman  leaves  children  at 
home,  there  may  be  presented  the  problem  of  adequately  caring 
for  them. 

Procedure  for  investigating  runaways  and  missing  persons. — -The 
first  step  in  procedure  should  be  consultation  with  members  of  the 
immediate  family  and  other  close  associates  of  the  person  who  has 
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disappeared,  to  obtain  needed  information  about  her.  Next,  an  ac- 
curate and  detailed  description  of  her  should  be  obtained.  This 
should  include  facts  regarding  height  and  weight,  hair  and  eyes, 
complexion  and  teeth,  scars  or  deformities,  and  mental  and  physi- 
cal condition.  In  addition,  it  is  helpful  to  obtain  facts  in  regard  to 
physical  traits  and  personal  characteristics  which  are  relatively 
permanent  in  nature.  For  example,  the  girl's  manner  may  be  shy, 
quiet,  and  retiring;  or  bold,  self-confident,  and  noisy.  Her  facial 
expression  may  be  especially  remarked  as  a  sullen  or  happy  one. 
The  way  in  which  she  meets  persons  or  situations  may  be  embar- 
rassed, frank,  or  hesitant  and  evasive. 

A  photograph  is  always  helpful,  but  since  photographs  are  often 
old  or  poor,  they  frequently  give  less  assistance  than  would  be  ex- 
pected. A  description  of  clothing  should  be  obtained  although  it  is 
appreciated  that  the  garments  may  be  easily  changed.  If  any  extra 
clothing  was  taken,  it  should  be  described.  Information  as  to  the 
type  of  clothing  worn  by  the  missing  or  runaway  person  is  some- 
times very  useful,  that  is,  whether  her  tastes  are  for  simple  or 
showy  clothes.  This  is  helpful  because  in  choosing  new  clothing 
the  girl  is  quite  likely  to  select  the  same  type. 

The  investigation  should  continue  with  a  careful  search  of  the 
girl's  personal  belongings,  which  frequently  yield  valuable  clues. 
Letters,  address  books,  telephone  numbers,  notations  in  school 
books,  diaries,  and  the  like,  repeatedly  furnish  information  of  val- 
ue. The  preliminary  investigation  should  also  include  interviews 
with  persons  who  are  known  to  have  been  among  the  last  to  see 
the  girl.  From  these  persons  information  can  be  obtained  in  regard 
to  her  attitude  and  her  apparent  physical  and  mental  condition  at 
the  time  of  her  disappearance.  From  friends  and  relatives,  the  po- 
licewoman can  often  obtain  information  in  regard  to  plans  and 
significant  statements  made  preceding  the  disappearance.  The  po- 
licewoman should  bear  in  mind  that  interested  persons  sometimes 
withhold  important  information,  owing  to  a  mistaken  idea  of  pro- 
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tecting  the  girl.  The  youth  of  the  girl,  and  the  circumstances, 
should  determine  the  action  which  the  policewoman  should  take 
when  information  seems  to  be  withheld.  Ordinarily  the  most  de- 
sirable procedure  is  to  attempt  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  indi- 
vidual questioned  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  girl 
cannot  be  protected  unless  she  is  located,  and  that  locating  her  does 
not  necessarily  mean  returning  her  to  the  conditions  from  which 
she  ran  away. 

If  the  initial  moves  are  not  fruitful,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ex- 
haust the  possibilities  of  all  clues  which  have  developed.  The  po- 
licewoman must  bear  in  mind  that  no  clue  is  of  so  little  importance 
that  it  may  be  disregarded. 

Use  of  newspaper  notices. — Since  information  relating  to  persons 
who  have  disappeared  becomes  a  matter  of  public  record  at  the 
time  when  the  complaint  is  accepted  by  the  Police  Department, 
the  policewoman  is  not  able  to  protect  the  individual  from  publi- 
city. This  fact,  however,  should  not  influence  people  against  re- 
porting missing  or  runaway  persons  to  the  Police  Department, 
since  it  is  possible  to  publish  the  facts  of  the  case  so  that  a  mini- 
mum of  embarrassment  will  result.  Newspaper  publicity  often 
plays  an  important  part  in  helping  to  locate  runaways  and  missing 
persons.  Assurance  through  the  medium  of  the  newspaper  of  a 
cordial  welcome  has  prompted  the  return  of  many  girls  who  re- 
mained away  from  home  only  because  they  were  in  fear  of  paren- 
tal wrath. 

Procedure  in  difficult  cases. — Many  runaway  and  missing  persons 
are  located  before  the  policewoman  has  completed  her  investiga- 
tion. There  are  other  cases,  however,  where  months,  even  years, 
elapse  before  the  problem  is  solved,  and  there  are  always  some  few 
cases  that  are  never  solved.  When  the  girl,  or  woman,  is  not  located 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  it  is  sometimes  helpful  for  the 
policewoman  working  on  the  case  to  consult  with  her  superior  of- 
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ficer,  or  with  an  officer  in  another  unit  of  the  department,  for  a  so- 
lution may  suggest  itself  to  one  person  and  not  to  another. 

Division  of  time  between  cases. — The  policewoman  must  divide 
her  time  wisely  between  the  various  cases  on  which  she  is  work- 
ing, so  that  one  case  will  not  receive  undue  attention  at  the  expense 
of  another.  When  an  occasional  investigation  requires  continuous 
attention  for  an  appreciable  period  of  time,  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  matters,  the  policewoman  should  request  that  any  other  cases 
requiring  immediate  investigation  be  re-assigned  to  other  police- 
women. 

Social  adjustments. — Location  of  the  runaway  or  missing  person 
does  not  always  complete  the  policewoman's  task.  The  next  duty 
is  to  make  a  suitable  plan  for  the  individual  so  as  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  another  disappearance.  A  true  statement  of  the  girl's  rea- 
sons for  leaving,  and  the  manner  in  which  her  time  was  spent 
while  away,  should  be  obtained  in  every  instance.  In  occasional 
cases  the  policewoman  is  refused  an  opportunity  to  interview  a 
girl  who  has  returned.  This  happens  most  frequently  when  the  girl 
has  been  located  by  relatives  or  friends,  or  when  she  has  returned 
of  her  own  accord.  This  situation  is  unfortunate,  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  of  assistance  is  lost  and  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  a 
recurrence. 

In  the  relief  which  results  from  having  a  missing  or  runaway 
person  back  in  the  home,  there  is  a  tendency  to  forget  the  expe- 
rience and  further  contact  with  the  policewoman  is  declined,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  keep  the  unpleasant  situation  alive.  There  is  also 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  family  to  accept  any  explanation  of  the 
absence  which  does  not  raise  new  difficulties,  and  further  attention 
by  the  policewoman  is  deemed  unnecessary.  She  can  do  much  dur- 
ing the  time  when  she  is  working  on  the  case  to  establish  a  rela- 
tionship with  the  family  which  will  tend  to  avoid  this  situation. 
When  the  individual  who  has  been  absent  is  an  adult,  the  police- 
woman may  withdraw  without  question.  When  the  individual  is 
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a  young  girl,  the  policewoman  should  make  every  effort  before 
withdrawing  to  make  the  parents  understand  that  it  is  important 
that  the  information  given  by  the  girl  be  verified  by  them  so  that 
they  may  understand  their  problem.  If  the  girl  is  under  the  age  of 
consent  and  the  policewoman  has  substantial  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  a  statutory  crime  has  been  committed,  she  should  en- 
deavor to  impress  the  parents  with  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 

In  interviewing  a  girl  who  has  been  away  from  home,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  frequently  false  statements  are  at  first  made  be- 
cause many  girls  have  done  things  of  which  they  are  ashamed,  or 
realize  that,  by  giving  a  true  statement,  they  will  involve  someone 
for  whom  they  have  affection  or  who  has  befriended  them.  Every 
efifort  should  be  made  to  obtain  the  actual  facts,  not  only  because 
there  may  be  an  individual  who  should  be  charged  with  having 
committed  a  crime,  but  because  the  effect  of  having  successfully 
deceived,  and  thereby  avoided  consequences,  is  harmful  to  the  girl. 
In  every  case,  careful  check  should  be  made  on  the  girl's  statement 
to  verify  the  facts.  If  these  facts  point  to  commission  of  a  crime, 
appropriate  police  action  should  be  put  in  motion.  In  those  com- 
munities where  there  are  social-treatment  agencies,  the  girl  who  is 
in  need  of  further  assistance  should  be  referred  to  one  of  these 
agencies.  In  cities  where  an  agency  is  not  available,  the  police- 
woman is  expected  to  do  the  best  she  can  in  arranging  for  ade- 
quate supervision  of  the  girl. 

Apprehensions  and  charges. — A  missing  person  or  runaway  is 
sometimes  found  with  a  person  who  should  be  charged  with  vio- 
lating a  statute.  More  often,  information  obtained  from  the  girl, 
after  she  is  located,  indicates  that  a  crime  has  been  committed 
against  her.  These  crimes  include:  (i)  contributing  to  the  delin- 
quency of  a  female  minor,  (2)  enticing  to  marriage,  (3)  pander- 
ing, (4)  operating  a  disorderly  house,  (5)  rape,  (6)  kidnapping, 
(7)  bastardy,  (8)  violation  of  the  Mann  Act.^ 

discussion  of  the  legal  procedure  in  these  cases  may  be  found  in  Chapter  V. 
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IV.   Disposition  of  Cases  Investigated 

There  is  no  rule-of-thumb  manner  by  which  non-court  cases, 
under  investigation  by  the  pohcewoman,  may  be  disposed  of.  Man- 
ifestly, the  peculiar  conditions  presented  in  each  case  must  govern 
the  type  of  disposition  attempted.  Many  of  the  more  simple  situa- 
tions can  be  handled  adequately  by  the  policewoman  and  her  de- 
partmental associates  without  recourse  to  outside  aid;  other  situa- 
tions require  treatment  by  social  agencies  outside  the  police  depart- 
ment. Examples  of  cases  that  may  be  disposed  of  within  the 
department  are: 

1.  Cases  in  which  the  complainant  has  overemphasized  the  situ- 
ation and  careful  investigation  reveals  that  the  complaint  is  not  a 
serious  one. 

2.  Difficulties  arising  between  members  of  a  family  which  may 
be  corrected  by  the  parents  when  the  circumstances  are  interpreted 
to  them. 

3.  Cases  in  which  a  child  becomes  a  behavior  problem,  due  to  the 
influence  of  an  older  person,  and  action  is  taken  to  remove  the  un- 
wholesome influence. 

4.  Many  neighborhood  disputes  which  can  be  ironed  out,  in  a 
simple  manner,  by  the  tactful  intervention  of  the  policewoman. 

Local  cases  referred  to  agencies! — When  the  diagnosis  of  a  social 
problem  indicates  the  necessity  for  treatment  over  a  period  of  time, 
the  case  should  be  referred  to  one  of  the  community's  social  agen- 
cies. The  value  of  careful  investigation  and  accurate  diagnosis  is 
largely  lost  unless  the  policewoman,  in  disposing  of  her  case  to 
some  social  agency,  reveals  the  essential  facts  which  will  guide  the 
welfare  agency  in  subsequent  treatment  of  persons  committed  to 
its  care.  Before  referring  cases  to  social  agencies,  however,  her  first 
consideration  must  be  to  determine  whether  the  situation  is  one 
that  can  be  remedied  by  the  efforts  of  the  private  social  agency,  or 
whether  it  requires  the  more  decisive  authority  of  the  court.  In 

■'See  also  Chapter  VII. 
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many  cases,  the  same  type  of  treatment  that  would  be  given  by  a 
court  is  available  through  the  agency,  but  the  legal  authority  for 
administering  the  treatment  is  lacking.  In  aggravated  cases,  where 
wise  disposition  dictates  court  action,  the  policewoman  must  be 
prepared  to  give  valid  testimony  in  court  to  substantiate  the  formal 
charge.  Such  testimony  must  be  in  accordance  with  established 
rules  of  evidence.® 

Most  of  the  non-court  cases  may  be  disposed  of  by  referring  them 
to  one  of  the  following  types  of  social  agencies:  (i)  child-caring, 
(2)  private  protective,  (3)  family  case-work. 

Types  of  cases  most  suitable  for  reference  to  child-caring  agencies 
are  as  follows:  (a)  serious  family  situations  which  result  in  the 
neglect  of  one  or  more  children,  where  no  agency  has  previously 
dealt  with  the  family;  (/?)  children  who  present  problems  of  mal- 
adjustment in  the  home,  or  in  school;  (<r)  children  who  show  early 
tendencies  to  delinquency;  (d)  children  who  are  members  of  a 
neighborhood  gang,  and  whom  the  parents  are  incapable  of  super- 
vising. 

Cases  which  should  be  referred  to  the  private  protective  agency 
are  as  follows:  (a)  unprotected  or  unadjusted  adolescents;  (b)  dif- 
ficult and  wayward  girls,  where  the  situation  does  not  indicate  the 
need  of  court  action. 

Those  referred  to  the  family-welfare  agencies  are:  (a)  problems 
arising  from  marital  discord;  (b)  families  needing  financial  aid; 
(c)  any  other  situation  that  adversely  affects  the  family  group.  In 
smaller  communities,  this  type  of  organization,  usually  the  only 
one  available,  undertakes  to  a  limited  extent  to  do  the  work  of  the 
other  specialized  organizations  found  in  larger  cities.  Here  again 
it  is  understood  that  where  there  is  no  local  treatment  agency,  the 
policewoman  must  do  what  she  can  to  correct  situations  with 
which  she  is  called  upon  to  deal. 

Out-of-town  cases. — Among  the  group  of  girls  and  women  com- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  police,  there  is  a  rather  large  number 

■■Rules  of  evidence  are  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  V. 
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who  are  without  funds  and  must  be  returned  to  the  community 
in  which  they  have  legal  residence.  As  a  preliminary  to  doing  this, 
it  is  necessary  to  communicate  with  relatives  to  establish  the  resi- 
dence, and  to  obtain  transportation.  When  transportation  expenses 
are  not  furnished  by  a  girl's  family,  who,  nevertheless,  are  anxious 
to  have  her  at  home,  it  is  ordinarily  possible  to  secure  the  necessary 
funds  from  a  local  relief  organization.  In  communicating  with  rel- 
atives, it  is  usually  imperative  to  do  so  by  wire;  and  in  order  to 
protect  the  individual  from  unnecessary  publicity,  particularly  in 
a  small  community,  very  meager  information  should  be  wired,  fol- 
lowed by  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  circumstances  in  a  letter. 

When  the  case  needs  treatment  by  a  social  agency,  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  refer  it,  with  complete  statement  of  the  facts,  to 
an  agency  in  the  city  to  which  the  girl  has  been  returned. 

Social  plan  for  complaining  witnesses. — The  social  aspect  of  of- 
fenses against  morality  must  be  seriously  considered  by  the  woman 
officer.  In  order  that  her  contact  with  girls  encountered  in  this  way 
may  be  helpful,  it  is  necessary  that  she  should  have  some  training 
in  child  psychology  and  mental  hygiene,  for,  without  such  training, 
her  well-intentioned  efforts  may  prove  actually  harmful  to  the 
child.^ 

Each  of  these  cases  represents  a  serious  problem  with  fear,  anger, 
excitement,  and  oftentimes  shame,  as  the  immediate  factors.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  parents  are  an  added  problem,  instead  of  a 
help,  and  they  do  much  to  exaggerate  the  situation  in  the  mind  of 
the  child.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  aid  the  parents  to  appreciate 
that  wise  and  tactful  handling  of  the  situation  will  tend  to  mini- 
mize the  psychological  harm  to  the  child.  Ordinarily  the  less  the 
matter  is  discussed,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  child.  In  the  case  of 
the  sensitive  child,  this  may  protect  her  from  the  feeling  that  she  is 
"soiled"  and  that,  because  of  her  experience,  she  is  isolated  from 

"In  nearly  every  city  of  any  size  there  is  opportunity  to  follow  a  course  of  study 
under  the  direction  of  a  qualified  instructor.  If  such  opportunities  are  not  offered, 
it  is  possible  to  become  informed  through  a  directed  course  of  reading. 
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other  children.  With  a  difiEerent  type  of  child,  it  may  prevent  her 
feeling  that  she  is  the  center  of  much  excitement,  and  temporarily 
a  person  of  unusual  importance. 

With  the  older  child  and  the  young  girl  there  may  be  the  reac- 
tion of  shame,  particularly  if  there  have  been  several  sexual  acts. 
In  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  influence  the  parents  to  deal  help- 
fully with  the  situation,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  policewoman  to 
discuss  this  phase  of  the  matter  frankly  with  the  girl  so  that  she 
may  be  somewhat  prepared  to  cope  with  the  situation.  In  some 
cases  there  is  the  additional  problem  of  nationality  beliefs  and  cus- 
toms to  be  combated  and  reconciled  to  modern  social  theory.  For 
example,  Italian  parents  with  old  country  ideas  feel  that  a  daughter 
whose  chastity  has  been  violated,  regardless  of  the  circumstances, 
cannot  be  socially  reestablished,  and  such  a  girl  is  sometimes  sent 
away  from  home. 

The  most  difficult  problem  of  all  is  that  of  the  young  girl  against 
whom  a  crime  has  been  committed  by  a  member  of  her  own  fam- 
ily. Ordinarily  the  mother's  first  reaction  is  anger  and  bitterness 
toward  the  offender.  However,  if  the  crime  was  committed  by  the 
child's  father  or  stepfather,  and  if  with  his  arrest  the  family  in- 
come is  stopped,  the  mother  is  likely  to  change  her  attitude,  even  to 
the  point  of  blaming  the  child  for  the  occurrence.  Or,  if  the  of- 
fender is  an  uncle  of  the  child,  and  there  exists  a  close  bond  be- 
tween him  and  the  parent  to  whom  he  is  related,  on  second  thought 
there  may  be  an  inclination  to  adjust  matters  within  the  family. 
Where  the  offender  is  a  brother,  more  often  than  not,  the  parents 
and  the  children,  bewildered  and  in  fear  of  a  prison  sentence  for 
their  son  or  brother,  forget  their  daughter  or  sister.  The  police- 
women must  be  prepared  for  these  unexpected  changes  of  family 
attitude  in  emotional  crises. 

In  communities  where  there  are  habit  clinics  and  social-treat- 
ment agencies,  the  policewoman  will  refer  many  witnesses  to  them 
for  supervision.  In  those  communities  where  there  are  no  such 
agencies,  she  must  meet  the  problem  as  best  she  can.  In  any  case, 
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she  has  an  opportunity  to  instill  in  the  youthful  mind  a  rational, 
wholesome  view  of  the  matter,  without  minimizing  its  seriousness, 
yet  without  creating  a  distorted  view  of  its  ultimate  importance. 
Having  faced  the  facts  honestly,  the  next  step  is  a  reeducation  and 
a  redirecting  of  energy  and  interests  into  wholesome  channels  that 
will  tend  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  experience. 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  the  girl  who  is  the  complain- 
ing witness  in  a  bastardy  case.  Because  of  the  additional  problem 
of  adequate  care  for  her  child  and  the  social  stigma  attached  to 
illegitimacy,  the  unmarried  mother  is  generally  in  need  of  the  as- 
sistance of  a  social-treatment  agency. 

Another  group  of  witnesses  who  sometimes  require  the  attention 
of  a  policewoman  includes  persons  held  by  the  federal  authorities 
for  deportation,  and  witnesses  who  testify  in  federal  cases.  In  de- 
porting an  alien,  the  policy  is  to  transport  the  individual  to  the 
nearest  port  in  the  country  to  which  she  belongs.  No  social  plan 
is  made,  ordinarily,  for  young  girls  and  women  who  are  being 
returned  to  their  own  country,  and,  as  a  result,  they  find  them- 
selves in  their  native  country,  but  in  a  strange  city  with  no  one  to 
offer  assistance.  Where  satisfactory  relations  have  been  worked 
out  with  immigration  officers,  it  has  been  possible  for  policewomen 
to  make  a  plan  whereby  the  girl  who  is  being  deported  may  be 
sent  on  to  her  family,  or  the  interest  of  a  social  agency  in  the  port 
city  may  be  enlisted.^  In  regard  to  the  witness  in  a  federal  court 
case,  there  is  ordinarily  no  effort  on  the  part  of  government  officials 
to  make  a  social  plan  for  girls  who  are  involved.  The  needs  of  the 
federal  witness  are  similar  to  those  of  the  police  witness  and  it  is 
important  that  an  effort  be  made  to  meet  them.  It  is  possible  for 
policewomen  to  effect  suitable  social  adjustments  for  these  girls 
if  a  cooperative  relationship  has  been  established  with  the  govern- 
mental agents  who  handle  the  cases. 

'In  making  suitable  plans  for  aliens  being  deported,  the  assistance  of  the  Inter- 
national Migration  Service,  with  offices  at  No.  i  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City,  is 
available. 
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CRIMINAL  LAW  PROCEDURE  AND  THE  PREPARATION 
OF  CASES  FOR  COURT 

I.  General  observations. — Courtroom  bearing;  Relation  to  defense  attorney.  II.  Pre- 
paring cases  for  court. — General  considerations;  Interviewing  complainants  and 
other  witnesses;  Keeping  the  evidence  intact.  III.  Arrest. — IV.  Types  of  evidence 
and  rides  governing  its  use  in  court. — Types  of  evidence;  Documentary  and  parol 
evidence;  Real  evidence;  Relevance  and  materiality  of  evidence;  Hearsay  evidence: 
(i)  Confessions,  (2)  Admissions,  (3)  Res  Gestae  declarations,  (4)  Dying  declara- 
tions, (5)  Testimony  taken  at  a  preliminary  trial;  Opinion  evidence;  Evidence  re- 
lating to  reputation;  Privileged  communications.  V.  Witnesses  at  the  trial. — Quali- 
fication of  witnesses:  "Privilege"  to  refuse  to  testify;  Examination  of  witnesses: 
Impeachment  of  witnesses.  VI.  Definition  of  terms  commonly  used  in  criminal 
procedure. —  Accusations;  Affidavit;  Alibi;  Bail;  Capias;  Corpus  delicti;  Crimes; 
Deposition;  Extradition;  Felony;  Habeas  corpus;  Indictment;  Information;  Jeop- 
ardy; Jurisdiction;  Limitation  of  time  within  which  prosecution  may  be  com- 
menced; Misdemeanor;  Nolle  prosequi;  Notice  of  ordinance  violation;  Order  of  dis- 
missal; Ordinance;  Prima  facie;  Subpoena;  Summons;  Venue;  Warrants. 

During  a  normal  day  of  routine  work,  a  policewoman  is  called 
upon  to  make  numerous  decisions  which  require  some  knowledge 
of  court  procedure  and  the  general  rules  of  evidence.  Such  knowl- 
edge is  as  necessary  in  patrol  work,  in  investigating  complaints,  and 
in  gathering  and  preparing  evidence  as  it  is  in  presenting  testimony 
at  the  court  hearing.  This  chapter  outlines  in  very  brief  terms  the 
part  that  pohcewomen  are  expected  to  play  in  the  investigation  and 
prosecution  of  cases,  and  describes  the  general  types  of  evidence 
and  the  principles  which  govern  their  use  in  trials.  In  Chapter  V, 
an  explanation  is  given  of  the  application  of  these  rules  to  particu- 
lar offenses. 

I.    General  Observations 

The  initial  steps  in  the  prosecution  of  a  case,  such  as  the  procur- 
ing of  a  warrant,  consultation  with  prosecutor,  magistrate,  or  clerk 
of  court,  and  preparations  for  the  arraignment  of  the  accused,  vary 
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from  one  jurisdiction  to  another  according  to  types  o£  court  organ- 
ization and  local  practices.  From  her  superiors  in  the  Police  De- 
partment, and  from  personal  observation,  the  policewoman  must 
acquire  accurate  knowledge  of  the  proper  procedure  in  these  mat- 
ters. If  instruction  is  not  spontaneously  offered  by  the  superior  offi- 
cers, it  behooves  her  to  take  the  initiative  and  to  seek  their  advice 
and  counsel. 

Courtroom  bearing. — Another  phase  of  the  policewoman's  work 
which  calls  for  guidance  and  supervision  by  her  more  experienced 
superiors  is  her  courtroom  bearing  and  appearance.  Supervision  of 
the  courtroom  work  of  policewomen  and  policemen  alike  is  per- 
haps more  neglected  than  any  other  police  function,  presumably 
because  it  is  generally  supposed  that  court  officials  take  entire  com- 
mand of  the  proceedings.  This  is  an  erroneous  assumption.  The 
manner  and  competence  with  which  the  police  official  presents  his 
or  her  case  rest  primarily  on  the  competence  of  the  individual,  not 
on  any  hard  and  fast  court  rules.  This  is  readily  appreciated  when 
one  has  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  difference  between  mediocre 
and  good  police  work  on  the  part  of  different  officers  in  court. 

The  policewoman's  appearance  in  court  requires  not  only  a  thor- 
ough familiarity  with  courtroom  procedure,  but  also  an  apprecia- 
tion of  courtroom  etiquette.  Her  conduct  in  court  and  on  the  wit- 
ness stand  should  be  characterized  by  poise  and  dignity.  She  should 
be  on  the  alert,  in  all  cases  in  which  she  is  interested,  so  that  she 
will  show  neither  hesitation  nor  embarrassment  when  called  on  to 
speak  in  open  court.  She  should  avoid  the  appearance  of  shyness, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  over-eagerness  to  prosecute  on  the  other.  In 
testifying  she  should  scrupulously  confine  herself  to  relevant  facts, 
and  offer  them  clearly  and  concisely  in  an  impartial  manner.  Her 
contact  with  courtroom  attendants  should  be  courteous  and  imper- 
sonally friendly.  When  it  is  necessary  for  her  to  consult  either  the 
judge,  or  the  clerk  of  the  court,  she  should  consider  their  conven- 
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ience  in  order  that  her  busmess  with  them  may  receive  their  atten- 
tive consideration. 

So  far  as  the  trial  is  concerned,  the  poHcewoman's  duties  cease 
when  the  facts  have  been  presented  to  the  judge  or  the  jury.  In- 
deed, it  is  professionally  unethical  for  her  to  make  recommenda- 
tions, comments,  or  protests  regarding  any  action  that  is  taken 
subsequent  to  the  presentation  of  her  evidence.  If  she  feels  that  any 
miscarriage  of  justice  has  taken  place,  she  should  report  the  facts 
in  full  to  her  superior  officers. 

Relation  to  defense  attorney. — The  attorney  appearing  for  the  de- 
fendant will,  naturally,  represent  the  case  for  the  defense  as  favor- 
ably as  possible.  The  policewoman  should  school  herself  against 
showing  annoyance  or  resentment  at  his  interpretation  of  the  facts, 
which  in  many  instances  may  seem  to  her  to  be  intentionally  mis- 
construed. In  her  contact  with  defense  attorneys,  she  must  be  on 
her  guard  in  conduct  and  conversation,  for  a  thoughtless  or  care- 
less remark  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  defeating  the  prosecution. 
For  obvious  reasons,  it  is  unethical  for  a  policewoman  under  any 
circumstances  to  recommend  an  attorney  for  employment  by  a 
defendant. 

II.  Preparing  Cases  for  Court 

In  developing  a  case  for  court  hearing  or  trial,  the  policewoman 
must  secure  evidence  proving  the  existence  of  all  the  material  ele- 
ments which,  together,  make  up  the  crime.  What  these  elements 
are,  will  be  found  in  the  laws  or  statutes.  For  example,  in  order  to 
secure  a  conviction  on  a  charge  of  seduction  it  is,  in  most  jurisdic- 
tions, necessary  to  prove:  (i)  that  the  defendant  had  had  sex  rela- 
tions with  the  complainant;  (2)  that  the  complainant  had  been 
persuaded  to  submit  to  the  advances  of  the  defendant  only  on  the 
strength  of  his  unconditional  promise  of  marriage;  (3)  that  the 
complainant  was  unmarried  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  seduction, 
and  believed  the  defendant  to  be  unmarried;  and  (4)  that  the  com- 
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plainant  had  previously  been  chaste,  i.e.,  had  had  no  extra-marital 
sex  relations.  The  policewoman  must  remember  that  in  criminal 
cases  it  is  incumbent  on  the  prosecution  to  show  that  the  defend- 
ant's acts  were  committed  intentionally.  In  other  words  "intent," 
except  in  a  few  cases  which  need  not  be  discussed  here,  is  a  materia] 
element  in  all  crimes.^ 

It  is  manifest  that  a  policewoman  must  have  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  and  of  the  technical  elements  of  proof  necessary  for 
conviction  in  the  types  of  crimes  with  which  she  is  concerned.^ 

General  considerations. — The  investigation  of  cases  of  alleged  law 
violations  must  be  conducted  in  a  thoroughly  comprehensive  and 
painstaking  manner,  for,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  the  prosecution 
must  anticipate,  and  be  furnished  with  evidence  to  counter,  all  pos- 
sible defenses  which  counsel  may  employ  in  order  to  establish 
reasonable  doubt  of  the  defendant's  guilt.  In  planning  and  conduct- 
ing the  investigation  it  will  be  found  helpful  to  keep  the  following 
questions  in  mind:  (i)  Was  the  alleged  crime  committed  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  police  department.?^  (2)  Do  the  acts  al- 
leged to  have  been  committed  by  the  defendant  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  law }  (3)  If  so,  what  evidence  is  necessary  to  prove  the  viola- 
tion .f**  (4)  Is  there  any  doubt  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  available 
witnesses?^  (5)  Is  the  evidence  obtainable  of  the  kind  that  will  be 
admissible  in  court  ?®  Incidentally,  it  is  relevant  at  this  point  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that  false  charges  are  sometimes  made  against  individ- 

'The  term  "intent"  refers,  not  to  intent  to  commit  a  crime,  but,  to  the  acts  which 
constitute  a  crime.  The  defendant  may  not  have  been  aware  that  his  acts  were 
criminal. 

^he  technical  elements  of  proof  necessary  for  conviction  in  the  kinds  of  cases 
which  policewomen  usually  handle  are  described  in  Chapter  V. 

'If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  police  department,  or  that 
venue  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  before  which  the  policewoman  pro- 
poses to  take  the  case,  she  must  at  once  seek  expert  advice  in  the  matter. 

^For  discussion  of  technical  elements  of  proof,  see  Chapter  V. 

^For  discussion  of  "credibility"  of  witnesses,  see  pp.  101-2. 

*^For  discussion  of  "admissibility  of  evidence,"  see  pp.  93-96. 
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uals  for  malicious  reasons.  Sex  crimes  seem  to  be  favored  for  this 
purpose,  since  it  is  probable  that  the  accused  will  suffer  more  from 
being  charged  with  a  sex  offense,  even  though  he  be  formally  ac- 
quitted at  the  trial,  than  he  would  if  charged  with  almost  any  other 
type  of  crime.  For  this  reason  it  is  incumbent  on  the  policewoman, 
particularly  when  dealing  with  alleged  sex  crimes,  to  consider  care- 
fully every  detail  in  the  situation  from  the  point  of  view  of  deter- 
mining the  veracity  of  the  complainant  and  others  who  manifest 
an  interest  in  securing  the  defendant's  arrest  and  conviction. 

Interviewing  complainants  and  other  witnesses. — In  interviewing 
a  complainant  who  is  to  be  a  witness,  it  is  advisable  to  obtain  an 
initial  statement  without  interrupting  him,  or  her,  with  questions 
in  regard  to  details.  Subsequently  there  should  be  a  thoroughgoing 
check  in  an  attempt  to  discover  significant  facts  that  may  have 
been  omitted.  Questions  should  not  be  asked  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  suggest,  or  influence,  the  kind  of  answers  given,  but  should  be 
so  framed  that  an  accurate  account  of  the  witness's  own  version  of 
the  facts  may  be  obtained;  otherwise  there  is  grave  danger  that 
the  witness  will  contradict  his  testimony,  given  on  direct  examina- 
tion, when  he  is  cross-examined  by  the  defendant's  counsel.  If  the 
complainant  is  a  young  child,  even  more  care  must  be  observed  to 
avoid  "leading"  questions,  both  because  of  his  greater  susceptibility 
to  suggestion,  and  because  children's  spontaneous  expressions  and 
descriptions  are  particularly  effective  in  court.  It  is  usually  helpful 
to  put  the  complainant's  statement  in  writing  for  possible  future 
reference. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  interview  the  complainant  alone  in  order 
to  obtain  an  accurate  statement  of  facts  in  the  shortest  time.  This 
is  particularly  true  if  the  complainant  is  a  child.  The  statement  of  a 
young  child  in  the  presence  of  a  parent  or  relative  is  often  colored 
by  the  response,  conscious  or  unconscious,  of  the  child  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  parent  or  relative.  With  an  older  child  there  is  usually 
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the  reaction  of  shame,  which  is  Hable  to  be  more  pronounced  in  the 
presence  of  a  parent  or  relative  and  which  may  materially  affect  the 
quality  or  reliability  of  the  evidence.  The  policewoman  should, 
therefore,  request  the  parent's  permission  to  interview  the  child 
alone.  If  real  objection  is  made  on  this  point,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  parent's  wishes  be  respected.  When  the  parent  is  not  pres- 
ent during  the  interview,  the  facts,  as  given  by  the  child,  should  be 
related  to  the  parent  in  the  presence  of  the  child,  after  it  has  been 
explained  to  him  that  his  parent  must  be  informed.  The  latter 
should  then  be  encouraged  to  raise  pertinent  questions,  but  effort 
on  his  part  to  influence  the  child  to  alter  the  original  statement 
should  not  be  permitted. 

In  addition  to  the  complainant,  all  eye-witnesses  and  any  other 
interested  persons  should  be  carefully  interviewed  for  any  informa- 
tion they  may  be  able  to  contribute  which  bears  on  the  crime  that 
has  been  committed.  In  interviewing  such  individuals  the  question 
of  the  admissibility  of  their  testimony  in  court  must  constantly  be 
kept  in  mind.  The  same  careful  attention  to  details  must  be  ob- 
served in  each  of  these  interviews,  and  the  same  avoidance  of 
"leading"  questions,  so  that  the  facts  obtained  will  in  no  way  be 
distorted.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  imperative  that  every 
point  material  to  the  issue  be  covered  by  reliable  testimony  so  as  to 
stand  the  test  of  cross-examination  by  defendant's  counsel. 

It  is  often  advisable  for  the  policewoman  to  accompany  the  com- 
plainant to  the  scene  of  the  crime  where,  so  far  as  is  possible,  the 
details  may  be  reenacted.  This  may  aid  in  evaluating  the  testimony 
of  the  various  witnesses,  and  will  tend  to  enlighten  the  officer  as  to 
the  possibility  of  the  crime  having  been  committed  in  the  manner 
described. 

Keeping  the  evidence  intact. — When  the  policewoman  has  com- 
pleted her  investigation  of  a  case,  she  will  often  have  three  types 
of  evidence  for  presentation  at  the  trial:  (i)  written  documents  in- 
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eluding  letters,  public  records,  and  birth  certificates;  (2)  physical 
objects,  such  as  torn  or  stained  clothing,  or  weapons  which  are 
generally  referred  to  as  "real  evidence";  and  (3)  the  statements 
and  descriptions  of  individuals  concerning  matters  relative  to  the 
issue.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  keep  this  evidence  intact  between 
the  time  it  is  obtained  and  the  time  when  it  is  to  be  used  in  court. 
To  this  end  written  documents  and  physical  objects  should  be  pre- 
served by  the  poHce  department  and  should  be  labelled  and  listed 
as  a  guarantee  against  confusion  with  other  similar  objects. 

Safeguarding  the  evidence  of  witnesses  presents  more  difficult 
problems.  Months,  and  even  years,  may  elapse  between  the  time 
the  policewoman  first  interviews  an  individual  witness  and  the 
time  when  the  case  comes  up  in  court  for  hearing.  In  the  interim 
the  witness  may  become  hazy  as  to  facts  that  are  material  to  the 
case,  his  attitude  toward  the  defendant  may  change  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  may  try  to  alter  his  original  story,  or  he  may  find  it 
to  his  interest  to  avoid  testifying  by  disappearing  until  after  the 
case  has  been  adjudicated,  or  the  charges  against  the  defendant 
have  been  dismissed.  Consequently,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  policewoman  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  state's  witnesses, 
so  that,  so  far  as  possible,  she  may  guard  against  these  contingen- 
cies. The  original  statements  of  material  witnesses  taken  in  writ- 
ing will  often  be  of  value  in  reminding  them  of  important  details 
on  which  they  may  subsequently  become  confused.  Under  the 
stress  and  excitement  of  court  proceedings,  dates  are  particularly 
liable  to  be  mixed  up  and  testimony  thereby  weakened  or  even 
invalidated.  To  prevent  this  it  will  be  found  helpful  to  make  care- 
ful inquiry  into  the  life  of  the  witness  for  the  purpose  of  finding, 
and  of  helping  him  establish  in  his  mind,  a  connection  between 
dates  material  to  the  case  and  outstanding  incidents  in  his  life;  for 
example,  his  birthday,  wedding  anniversary,  legal  or  church  holi- 
days, or  domestic  events  of  unusual  importance. 

Changes  in  attitude  are  generally  more  difficult  to  guard  against. 
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If  the  original  statements  have  been  taken  in  writing,  they  may  be 
introduced  in  court  to  show  that  the  witness  is  contradicting  his 
previous  statements/  Knowledge  of  this  and  fear  of  prosecution 
for  perjury  may  well  have  a  salutary  influence  on  his  testimony.  In 
certain  types  of  cases,  a  change  in  attitude  on  the  part  of  a  witness 
may  be  perfectly  justifiable,  and  will  frequently  result  in  the  case 
against  the  defendant  being  dropped.  For  example,  parents  wish- 
ing to  avoid  publicity  sometimes  decide  not  to  prosecute  in  cases 
of  criminal  attacks  on  their  children,  though  at  the  outset  they  may 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  sign  a  complaint  against  the  person  suspected 
of  having  committed  the  offense.  In  such  instances  the  public  pros- 
ecutor should  ask  the  parents  to  give  him  a  written  statement  set- 
ting forth  the  reasons  for  their  decision  not  to  prosecute.  Only  if 
the  offense  is  of  more  than  ordinary  significance  is  prosecution 
likely  to  be  decided  upon  despite  the  parents'  wishes,  but  if  this 
course  is  pursued  the  policewoman  may  herself  sign  the  complaint. 
In  such  cases  it  is  usually  considered  necessary  to  obtain  a  court 
order  to  detain  the  child  as  a  material  witness.  If  the  attitude  of 
the  parents  seems  to  be  indicative  of  moral  neglect,  the  case  should 
be  referred  to  the  juvenile  court.  Another  situation,  which  often 
causes  a  complainant  witness  to  change  his  mind  about  wanting 
the  defendant  prosecuted,  occurs  in  sex  cases  in  which  the  latter  is 
a  relative  of  the  complainant,  particularly  where  the  complainant 
is  financially  dependent  on  the  defendant  and  the  economic  prob- 
lem in  the  home  is  acute. 

If  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  the  material  wit- 
nesses will  try  to  avoid  testifying  by  leaving  the  state,  or  otherwise 
failing  to  appear  at  the  trial,  it  is  proper  for  the  public  prosecutor 
to  request  the  court  to  issue  a  detaining  order  which  provides  that 
a  bond  be  posted  to  insure  the  appearance  of  the  witness  at  any 
time  when  needed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  case.  The  procedure 

'See  discussion  of  "impeachment  of  witnesses,"  on  page  102. 
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for  securing  this  order  varies  in  minor  details;  but  in  the  main,  it 
is  necessary  to  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witness  in  question  is  of  great  importance  and  will  be 
a  material  factor  in  the  case,  and  that  for  one  reason  or  another, 
it  is  likely  to  be  impossible  to  locate  him  when  the  case  comes  be- 
fore the  court.  A  typical  example,  of  this  kind  of  witness,  is  a  pros- 
titute with  no  permanent  home,  who  is  the  complainant  in  a  charge 
of  pandering  or  in  a  bawdyhouse  case. 

If  the  bond  is  not  furnished,  the  witness  is  held  in  custody  until 
his  services  are  no  longer  needed.  If  the  bond  is  furnished,  the  wit- 
ness may  reasonably  be  expected  to  appear  at  the  court  hearing.  It 
often  happens,  however,  that  he  has  been  influenced  while  out  on 
bond,  either  to  alter  his  testimony  or  so  to  confuse  the  details  that 
the  state  will  be  unable  to  prove  its  charges  against  the  defendant. 
To  offset  this  risk,  and  also  to  protect  the  witness  himself,  he 
should,  before  being  released,  be  informed  of  the  penalty  for  com- 
mitting perjury.® 

III.  Arrest 

Arrests  are  sometimes  made  by  a  policewoman  under  the  author- 
ity of  an  official  order  or  "warrant,"^  and  sometimes  on  her  own 
responsibility,  without  a  warrant.  One  of  the  first  duties  of  any 
officer  is  to  acquaint  herself  with  the  laws  regulating  this  matter. 
Since  they  vary  greatly  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another,  it  would 
not  be  practicable  to  discuss  them  here.  However,  one  or  two  gen- 
eral words  of  caution  are  perhaps  in  order.  In  making  an  arrest, 
with  or  without  a  warrant,  the  policewoman  must  exercise  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  caution  to  make  certain  that  she  is  appre- 
hending the  right  person,  the  person  suspected,  or,  if  a  warrant 
has  been  issued,  the  person  named  in  the  warrant  as  the  one  sus- 

°See  discussion  of  "perjury,"  page  127.    *See  definition  of  "warrant,"  page  108. 
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pected  of  having  committed  the  crime  in  question/"  Erroneous 
arrests  are  frequently  made,  sometimes  through  carelessness,  but 
more  often  because  of  inaccurate  information  and  faulty  identifi- 
cation. This  not  only  may  subject  the  officer  to  liability  for  making 
a  false  arrest,  but  is  often  the  cause  of  severe  nervous  shock  to  the 
person  arrested.  To  prevent  such  errors,  the  name,  address,  and  a 
superficial  description  may  ordinarily  suffice;  but  in  a  large  city 
there  may  be  several  persons  with  the  same  name,  who  live  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  and  who  might  even  answer  to  the  same  gen- 
eral description.  Furthermore,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  guilty 
person  assumes  the  name  and  address  of  another  person  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  false  use  of  his  name,  and  who  is  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  crime.  Consequently,  it  is  advisable  to  obtain  a  de- 
scription which  will  include  characteristics  peculiar  to  the  person 
who  is  sought.  Articles  of  clothing  and  certain  personal  character- 
istics, such  as  the  color  of  the  hair,  may  easily  be  altered,  but  such 
features  as  the  color  of  the  eyes,  height,  birthmarks,  and  scars  are 
undisguisable.  Certain  peculiarly  distinctive  mannerisms  are  also 
helpful  in  establishing  identity.  The  policewoman  is,  of  course, 
not  subject  to  personal  liability  for  arresting  an  innocent  individual 
if  he  is  the  one  actually  described  in  the  warrant,  even  though  that 
individual  is  shown  to  have  committed  no  crime  and  to  have  been 
arrested  unjustifiably. 

In  making  a  lawful  arrest,  with  or  without  a  warrant,  a  police 
officer  is  justified  in  using  only  that  degree  of  force  which  is  reason- 
ably necessary  to  secure  and  detain  the  offender,  to  overcome  re- 
sistance, to  prevent  escape,  to  recapture  him  if  he  escapes. 

'"The  policewoman  must  inform  herself  as  to  the  laws  in  her  own  state  relating 
to  the  right  to  arrest  with  and  without  a  warrant.  In  most  jurisdictions  arrest  of 
a  person  reasonably  suspected  of  having  committed  a  felony  is  permissible  without  a 
warrant.  The  same  is  true  in  cases  of  persons  who  commit  a  misdemeanor  in  the 
presence  of  the  arresting  officer.  In  some  jurisdictions  if  a  misdemeanor  has  actually 
been  committed,  and  if  the  officer  has  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  the  per- 
son arrested  is  the  guilty  party,  arrest  may  be  made  without  a  warrant. 
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Whenever  possible,  the  pohcewoman  should  try  to  obtain  a  state- 
ment from  the  suspected  person  before  making  an  arrest.  If  this  is 
not  possible,  she  should  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  obtain  it 
after  the  arrest  is  made.  This  statement  should  be  taken  in  the 
presence  of  a  witness  and  should  be  put  in  writing.  The  police- 
woman must  not  forget,  however,  that  before  the  suspect  or  arrest- 
ed person  makes  his  statement,  he  should  be  informed  that  he  is 
under  no  obligation  to  say  anything,  and  that  anything  he  does  say 
may  be  used  against  him. 

IV.   Types  of  Evidence  and  Rules  Governing  Its  Use  in  Court 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  limited  space  available  in  this 
handbook,  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  laws  of  evidence  in  force  in 
our  forty-eight  states.  Fortunately,  however,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples on  which  these  laws  are  based  are  for  the  most  part  uniforrn. 
It  is  proposed  here  to  explain  these  fundamental  principles,  leaving 
it  to  the  policewoman  to  familiarize  herself  with  the  laws  of  her 
own  state  governing  their  application  in  the  types  of  cases  with 
which  she  is  confronted. 

"Evidence,"  in  its  legal  connotation,  embraces  all  that  may  be 
submitted  to  the  jury,  or,  in  cases  where  a  judge  sits  without  a  jury, 
to  the  judge,  including  statements  of  witnesses  at  trial,  written  doc- 
uments, or  whatever  places  or  physical  objects  the  jury  is  permitted 
to  examine  and  consider  during  the  trial. 

Types  of  evidence. — In  general,  evidence  may  be  classiiied  under 
three  headings:  (i)  documentary,  (2)  real,  (3)  parol;  and  may 
be  direct  or  circumstantial  in  character.  Direct  evidence  is  evidence 
that  tends  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  fact  in  issue  directly,  because 
that  very  fact  is  sworn  to  by  a  witness  who  has  actual  knowledge 
of  it  by  means  of  one  of  his  five  senses.  For  example,  the  testimony 
of  an  eye  witness  in  an  assault  case,  to  the  effect  that  he  saw  the 
defendant  strike  the  complainant,  is  direct  evidence  or  proof  of  the 
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fact  that  the  defendant  struck  the  complainant.  On  the  other  hand, 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  the  witness,  on  hearing  a  scream  and 
the  sound  of  a  blow,  ran  into  an  adjoining  room  and  saw  the  de- 
fendant leaving  by  another  door  and  the  complainant  lying  on  the 
floor,  would  not  be  direct,  but  would  be  circumstantial  evidence 
that  a  blow  had  been  struck  by  the  defendant.  From  facts  which 
the  witness  can  swear  to,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  defendant 
committed  an  assault  on  the  complainant.  Or  again,  if  the  defend- 
ant's fingerprints,  or  a  knife,  or  an  article  of  clothing  belonging  to 
him  are  found  at  the  scene  of  a  crime,  such  fact  or  facts  may  be 
told  in  court  as  circumstantial  evidence  tending  to  show  at  least 
that  he  was  present  at  the  scene  of  the  crime,  and  perhaps,  when 
considered  together  with  other  evidence,  that  he  was  the  guilty 
person. 

Although  it  is  inaccurate,  technically  speaking,  to  use  the  word 
"evidence"  when  referring  to  statements,  documents,  or  other 
physical  objects  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  not  permitted 
by  law  to  be  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  judge  or  jury, 
terms  such  as  "inadmissible  evidence"  and  "incompetent  evidence" 
are  widely  used  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  The  latter  is  really  but 
an  example  of  the  former  and  relates  to  a  rule  sometimes  called 
"the  best  evidence"  rule,  a  discussion  of  which  is  hardly  appropri- 
ate here." 

Documentary  and  parol  evidence. — The  distinction  between  these 
two  types  is  obvious,  the  latter  being  the  spoken  word,  that  is,  the 
oral  evidence  or  testimony  of  witnesses.  Letters  containing  offers  of 
marriage,  or  references  to  personal  relationships  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other; entries  in  family  Bibles  showing  dates  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths;  and  advertisements  of  questionable  employment  bu- 

"The  "best  evidence"  rule  concerns  the  admissibility  ol:  oral  proof  of  the  contents 
of  certain  kinds  of  written  documents.  Generally,  the  document  itself  must  be  of- 
fered in  evidence,  and  the  oral  testimony  is  not  admissible,  but  there  are  so  many 
exceptions  as  to  make  it  inadvisable  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  this  handbook. 
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reaus,  are  typical  examples  of  documentary  evidence  which  the 
policewoman  often  has  occasion  to  look  for. 

Real  evidence. — Real  evidence  consists  of  any  concrete  thing  which 
has  a  bearing  on  the  issue,  as  distinguished  from  a  description  of 
it  by  a  witness.  It  is  introduced  in  court  as  an  "exhibit"  for  the  in- 
spection of  judge  and  jury.  Admissible  only  because  it  is  evidential 
of,  and  can  be  linked  up  with,  the  crime  itself,  it  often  consists  of 
materials  and  implements  used  in  the  commission  of  the  crime,  or 
of  fingerprints,  scars,  wounds,  pictures  of  the  scene  of  the  crime, 
and  any  personal  property  which  is  found  where  the  crime  was 
committed  and  can  be  identified  as  belonging  to  the  defendant. 
Clothing  that  was  torn  or  stained  when  the  crime  was  committed 
is  admissible.  It  should  be  preserved  for  the  trial  in  its  damaged 
condition  and  stained  clothing  should  be  examined  by  a  competent 
chemist  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  stains.^" 

Relevance  and  materiality  of  evidence.- — "Relevance"  and  "materi- 
ahty"  refer  to  the  logical  relationship  between  the  proposed  evi- 
dence and  the  issue  to  be  proved.  Facts  having  no  bearing  on  the 
case  are  inadmissible  as  evidence  in  court.  To  admit  them  would 
result  merely  in  a  waste  of  time  and  money,  and  perhaps  might 
serve  to  confuse  or  prejudice  the  jury.  For  example,  were  a  prose- 
cutor permitted  in  an  adultery  case  to  introduce  testimony  showing 
that  the  defendant  was  not  a  churchgoer,  was  violently  profane, 
and  was  mean  to  his  mother,  the  jury  might  be  so  prejudiced 
against  him  on  general  principles  that  it  could  not  fairly  judge  of 
his  innocence  or  guilt  on  the  specific  charge  for  which  he  was 
being  tried. 

The  rule  that  evidence  is  inadmissible  if  it  is  irrelevant  and  im- 
material is,  of  course,  applicable  to  all  the  three  types  of  evidence: 
documentary,  real,  and  parol. 

'"See  Chapter  X,  Case  i. 
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"Hearsay  evidence." — One  of  the  most  important  rules  of  evidence 
is  the  so-called  "hearsay  evidence"  rule.  Hearsay  is  that  kind  of  evi- 
dence which  does  not  arise  solely  from  the  personal  knowledge  and 
observation  of  the  witness,  but  which  arises  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  information  or  statements  related  to  him  by  some  other  per- 
son; he  is  merely  repeating  what  another  has  told  him.  Such  evi- 
dence is  generally  not  admissible.  For  example,  in  an  assault  case 
a  witness  would  not  be  permitted,  in  an  effort  to  prove  that  the 
defendant  is  guilty,  to  testify  as  follows:  "Mr.  X  told  me  that  he 
saw  the  defendant  strike  the  complainant."  The  reason  is  that  Mr. 
X  himself  should  be  called  to  the  witness  stand  to  testify  to  these 
facts,  so  that  the  defendant's  attorney  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
cross-examine  him,  thereby,  perhaps,  showing  that  Mr.  X  may  have 
been  mistaken  or  may  have  been  deliberately  lying.  If  a  witness  is 
allowed  to  quote  Mr.  X,  it  is  manifest  that  cross-examination  can 
merely  be  directed  to  the  accuracy  of  the  quotation  and  not  to  the 
truth  of  the  original  statement.  Moreover,  when  testifying,  wit- 
nesses are  under  oath  and  can  be  punished  for  perjury  if  they  pur- 
posely indulge  in  falsehoods.  This  affords  a  substantial  degree  of 
protection  to  the  party  against  whom  the  testimony  is  directed.  But 
Mr.  X  was  not  under  oath  when  he  told  his  story,  and  so  it  is  not 
fair  to  allow  another  person  to  quote  him  in  court.  It  must  be 
pointed  out  that  this  rule  is  applicable  only  where  the  statements 
quoted  are  offered  in  evidence  as  proof  of  the  contents  of  such 
statements.  For  example,  if  Mr.  X  had  said  that  John  Doe  was  a 
thief,  and  so  John  Doe  was  suing  Mr.  X  for  slander,  the  person  to 
whom  the  statement  had  been  made  could  quote  it  on  the  witness 
stand.  The  hearsay  rule  would  not  apply,  because  the  quoting  of 
the  statement  would  be  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  Mr.  X  had 
made  the  slanderous  remark,  not  that  John  Doe  was,  or  was  not, 
actually  a  thief. 

As  important  as  the  hearsay  rule  itself  are  the  several  exceptions 
to  the  rule.  A  brief  discussion  of  the  more  important  ones  with 
which  the  policewoman  must  be  famihar  follows. 
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1.  Confessions. — A  "confession"  is  an  admission  of  guilt  made  by 
a  person  accused  of  a  crime.  A  witness  may  quote  the  defendant's 
confession  in  court  provided  that  it  was  made  voluntarily  and  not 
induced  by  threats  or  by  promises/^  such  for  example,  as  prom- 
ises of  leniency.  The  question  of  whether  or  not  a  confession  was 
given  voluntarily  is  one  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  judge  from  such 
testimony  as  may  be  submitted  to  him.  Only  if  he  decides  that  a 
confession  was  voluntary,  and  was  not  produced  by  threat  or  prom- 
ise, can  it  be  offered  in  evidence  to  the  jury.  In  most  states  today,  a 
confession  without  the  support  of  corroborating  circumstances  is 
not  enough  to  bring  conviction  for  a  crime.  In  all  jurisdictions 
there  must  be  proof  of  the  corpus  delicti,  i.e.,  proof  given  independ- 
ently of  the  confession  that  the  crime  charged  has  actually  been 
committed. 

2.  Admissions. — An  admission  is  a  declaration  that  certain  facts 
are  true,  made  under  circumstances  that  are  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  party  making  the  declaration.  While  confessions  relate 
to  the  chief  issue  of  guilt,  admissions  may  relate  to  only  one  fact  or 
issue  in  the  case.  For  example,  the  defendant  may  admit  that  he 
was  at  the  scene  of  the  crime,  but  deny  that  he  took  any  part  in  its 
commission.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  admissions  may  be 
made  by  words,  by  conduct,  or  by  silence  when  under  a  duty  to 
speak. 

3.  Res  gestae  declarations. — Res  gestae  declarations  are  a  third  ex- 
ception to  hearsay  rule.  Within  this  category  are  outcries  or  utter- 
ances made  at,  or  immediately  following,  an  event  in  issue  under 
the  stress  of  such  nervous  excitement  or  physical  shock  that  the  re- 
flective faculties  are  momentarily  paralyzed  and  the  response  there- 
fore completely  spontaneous.  This  can  be  defined  as  spontaneous 
nervous  reaction  or  excited  impulse.  For  example,  a  witness  may 

"In  some  jurisdictions  promises  of  leniency  do  not  render  the  confession  inad- 
missible unless  such  promises  were  made  by  the  district  attorney  or  by  someone  in 
authority  with  his  knowledge  and  consent. 
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testify  that  he  saw  the  defendant  struggHng  with  Miss  X  and  that 
suddenly  the  latter  fell  to  the  ground  in  apparent  agony  and 
screamed  "He's  killed  me."  Or  in  some  states  the  witness  may  tes- 
tify that  a  third  party  coming  upon  the  scene  while  the  struggle 
was  going  on  cried  out  "He's  killing  her,"  and  called  for  help. 
These  utterances  often  are  offered  not  as  direct  proof  of  the  truth 
of  their  content,  but  for  what  they  are  worth  as  circumstantial  evi- 
dence regardless  of  their  accuracy.  If  these  same  remarks  had  been 
made  later  when  the  persons  who  made  them  had  had  time  to  cool 
down  and  think  the  matter  over,  the  evidence  would  be  inadmis- 
sible as  ordinary  hearsay. 

4.  Dying  declarations. — All  of  these  exceptions  to  the  hearsay 
rule  are  treated  as  such,  because,  under  the  special  circumstances, 
there  is  every  likelihood  that  the  person  quoted  had  said  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  truth,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  not  under 
oath,  and  because  the  defendant's  loss  of  opportunity  to  cross-exam- 
ine the  person  who  made  the  statement  is  either  of  no  significance 
to  his  case,  or  is  of  very  little  significance  in  comparison  with  the 
State's  interest  in  having  the  testimony  admitted.  This  is  perfectly 
clear  in  the  case  of  confessions  and  admissions  because  they  were 
made  by  the  defendant  himself.  In  the  case  of  res  gestae,  the  de- 
fendant has  the  right  to  show  that  the  apparently  spontaneous 
utterances  were  not,  in  fact,  spontaneous  or  were  based  on  a  mis- 
taken impression;  to  hold  them  inadmissible,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  deprive  the  members  of  the  jury  of  evidence  of  extreme  re- 
liability and  value  in  helping  them  decide  the  case.  This  brings  us 
to  another  exception  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  chapter,  that  made  in 
the  case  of  dying  declarations. 

If  a  person,  believing  himself  mortally  wounded  and  about  to 
die,  and  conscious  of  the  manner  in  which  he  received  the  injuries 
of  which  he  is  dying,  makes  a  statement  of  the  facts  concerning  the 
cause  of  or  circumstances  surrounding  such  injuries,  and  if  that 
person  then  dies,  his  statement  is  admissible  in  a  prosecution  for 
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homicide  where  the  kiUing  of  the  declarant  is  the  crime  with  which 
the  defendant  is  charged.^* 

The  reason  for  this  exception  is  that  people  beheving  themselves 
about  to  die  are  not  likely  to  indulge  in  malicious  falsehoods.  Fur- 
thermore, to  admit  these  declarations  is  so  important  in  giving  the 
jury  a  complete  picture  of  the  case  as  to  offset  the  State's  interest  in 
securing  for  its  citizens,  who  are  accused  of  crime,  their  usual  right 
to  cross-examine  opposing  witnesses.  The  jury  will  decide,  of 
course,  how  much  or  how  little  weight  to  give  to  a  dying  declara- 
tion, depending  on  all  the  circumstances. 

Evidence  that  declarant  believed  death  to  be  imminent  is  impor- 
tant and  is  the  governing  factor  in  the  admissibility  of  the  state- 
ment. Therefore  care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  state  of  de- 
clarant's mind  at  the  time  of  the  statement. 

5.  Testimony  ta\en  at  a  preliminary  examination  or  at  a  previous 
trial. — In  many  states  where  sworn  testimony  has  been  taken  at  a 
preliminary  examination,  or  at  a  previous  trial  of  the  same  case  in 
the  presence  of  the  accused  who  then  had  had  the  opportunity  to 
cross-examine  the  witness,  such  testimony  may  be  introduced  in  the 
new  trial,  provided  every  reasonable  effort  to  locate  and  produce 
the  witness  has  been  made  but  has  failed. 

Opinion  evidence. — As  a  general  rule  opinions  are  not  admissible 
as  evidence.  A  witness  would  not  be  allowed  to  state  that  in  his 
opinion  the  defendant  is  just  the  kind  of  man  who  would  seduce  a 
young  girl,  or  that  he  believed  that  the  defendant  was  not  at  work 
at  the  time  the  alleged  crime  was  committed.  Facts,  not  opinions, 
are  what  our  courts  usually  want  from  witnesses.  But  an  exception 
is  made  in  cases  where  a  matter  requiring  special  knowledge  is  in 
issue.  "Expert  witnesses"  may  then  be  called  to  give  their  opinions 
— as  doctors  to  testify  to  the  seriousness  of  injuries,  fingerprint  ex- 
perts to  the  question  of  identity  of  fingerprints,  or  psychiatrists  to 

"In  New  York  State  dying  declarations  are  admissible  also  in  prosecution  for 
criminal  abortion. 
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the  question  of  sanity  or  insanity.  Unless  expert  opinions  were  ad- 
missible to  guide  them  in  such  cases,  the  jury  would  be  completely 
at  a  loss  in  trying  to  determine  questions  requiring  technical 
knowledge  to  answer. 

Moreover,  the  opinion  of  nonexpert  witnesses  is  admissible 
under  certain  circumstances  as  to  handwriting  and  as  to  matters  of 
general  or  common  knowledge  such  as  height,  weight,  size,  color, 
whether  men  were  fighting,  whether  it  was  dark  or  light  when  the 
crime  was  committed. 

Evidence  relating  to  reputation. — Evidence  is  admissible  by  the  de- 
fense to  show  that  the  defendant  has  a  good  reputation,  in  the 
community  in  which  he  resides,  with  respect  to  the  particular  mor- 
al traits — honesty,  truthfulness,  self-control,  etc. — involved  in  the 
crime  with  which  he  is  charged.  The  prosecution,  however,  may 
not  offer  evidence  of  bad  reputation  unless  the  defendant  first  of- 
ers  evidence  of  his  good  reputation.  Hence,  evidence  of  previous 
convictions  for  crime  is  not  admissible,  except  in  special  types  of 
cases,  against  a  defendant  who  has  offered  evidence  of  his  good 
reputation. 

Privileged  communications. — Certain  types  of  confidential  com- 
munications are  considered  by  law  as  "privileged,"  and  not  admis- 
sible as  evidence,  unless  the  person  who  made  the  communication 
consents  to  waive  the  privilege.  Examples  are  communications  be- 
tween attorney  and  client,  physician  and  patient,  minister  and 
parishioner,  and  husband  and  wife.  The  reason  for  these  exemp- 
tions is  that  in  certain  relationships  people  should  be  encouraged  to 
speak  fully  and  with  the  utmost  frankness,  and,  if  there  were  dan- 
ger of  their  confidences  being  violated  or  disclosed  in  court,  such 
frankness  might  well  be  discouraged.  This  "privilege"  however 
does  not  extend  to  disclosures  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
confidential  relationship.  For  example,  if  a  man  consults  a  doctor 
for  treatment  of  a  cold  and  by  way  of  conversation  says,  "Well,  I 
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shot  my  wife  last  night — good  riddance,  too,"  the  doctor  could  tes- 
tify that  that  statement  was  made. 

V.    Witnesses  at  the  Trial 

Qualification  of  witnesses. — Generally  speaking,  a  competent  wit- 
ness is  one  who  is  able  to  testify  to  certain  facts  about  which  he  has 
personal  knowledge.  Formerly  there  was  a  heterogeneous  collec- 
tion of  rules  which  excluded  all  manner  of  persons,  such  as  infidels, 
atheists  and  the  like,  from  testifying  in  court  regardless  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  testimony.  This  custom  was  based  principally  on 
the  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  testimony  given  under  oath,  without 
which  there  could  be  no  guaranty  of  truthfulness.  The  custom  to- 
day is  to  swear  the  witness  under  the  oath  or  ceremony  which  he 
considers  binding  on  his  conscience,  and  in  accordance  with  his 
religious  beliefs. 

With  few  exceptions  in  the  United  States,  any  person  may  testify 
unless  legally  disqualified  by  incapacity,  as  in  the  case  of  certain 
types  of  insane  persons,  children  too  young  to  comprehend,^  '  or  in- 
toxicated persons.  Previous  conviction  of  a  felony  does  not  disqual- 
ify a  witness,  but  may  be  shown  as  affecting  his  credibility.  As  a 
rule,  a  husband  or  wife  is  not  competent  to  testify  against  the  other 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  accused.  In  some  few  crimes,  how- 
ever, as  in  adultery  and  bigamy,  the  testimony  of  husband  or  wife 
may  be  taken  to  prove  the  marriage. 

"Privilege"  to  refuse  to  testify. — Disqualification  of  witnesses  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  privilege  of  refusing  to  testify  which  is 
accorded  to  witnesses  under  certain  circumstances.  The  person  ac- 
cused of  a  crime  may,  or  may  not,  elect  to  testify,  and,  in  almost  all 
states,  the  prosecution  is  forbidden  to  comment  to  the  jury  on  the 
fact  that  the  defendant  has  chosen  to  remain  silent.  A  witness  may 
refuse  to  testify  regarding  anything  which  might  tend  to  incrim- 
inate him  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  him  liable  to  criminal  prose- 

^"See  Chapter  X,  Case  6. 
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cution.  In  some  states  this  privilege  is  extended  to  testimony  which, 
if  given,  would  be  highly  degrading  to  the  reputation  of  the  wit- 
ness. 

Examination  of  witnesses. — The  accepted  procedure  in  question- 
ing a  witness  in  court  is,  first,  by  direct  examination  by  counsel  for 
the  party  in  whose  behalf  the  witness  is  produced,  and  then,  by 
cross-examination  by  counsel  for  the  other  side.  In  the  federal 
courts,  and  in  many  state  courts,  cross-examination  must  be  con- 
fined to  matters  that  were  uncovered  in  the  direct  examination. 
Following  the  cross-examination,  it  is  permissible  for  the  party 
calling  the  witness  to  reexamine  him  to  clarify  or  explain  testimony 
brought  out  in  the  cross-examination.  For  example,  cross-examina- 
tion by  defense  counsel  may  bring  out  a  small  portion  of  a  docu- 
ment and,  because  the  entire  content  is  not  given,  thus  create  con- 
fusion in  the  minds  of  the  jury.  The  prosecution  may  then  clarify 
the  significance  of  the  testimony  by  calling  for  the  entire  docu- 
ment. Under  certain  circumstances  a  witness  will  be  permitted  to 
refresh  his  memory  from  written  or  printed  material,  provided  the 
material  so  used  is  submitted  to  the  court  for  inspection. 

Impeachment  of  witnesses. — By  "impeachment"  of  a  witness  is 
meant  an  attempt  in  court  to  show  that,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
his  testimony  is  not  reliable.  It  is  a  rule  of  evidence  that  a  witness 
may  not  be  impeached  by  his  own  side.  There  is  a  qualified  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  in  cases  where  a  witness  turns  out  to  be  adverse,  or 
hostile,  to  the  side  that  calls  him.  In  such  case  his  own  side  may,  in 
most  jurisdictions,  ask  him  questions  or  even  call  other  witnesses 
to  show  that  he  has  previously  made  statements  inconsistent  with 
his  present  testimony.  Anything  further,  in  an  effort  to  impeach  his 
credibility,  is  usually  inadmissible. 

The  side  against  whom  a  witness  has  testified  on  direct  exam- 
ination, however,  may  always  attempt  to  impeach  him.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  chief  purposes  of  cross-examination  is  to  test  the  truthful- 
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ness,  candor,  intelligence,  memory,  bias,  or  interest  of  the  witness, 
and  to  that  end,  with  few  exceptions,  almost  any  pertinent  question 
may  usually  be  asked  him. 

VI.   Definition  of  Terms  Commonly  Used  in  Criminal 

Procedure 

Accusations. — The  constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that 
no  one  may  be  tried  for  a  major  crime  until  a  formal  written  accu- 
sation has  been  returned  against  him.  There  are  four  recognized 
modes  of  accusation:  (i)  indictment  by  a  grand  jury;  (2)  informa- 
tion by  the  public  prosecutor  on  behalf  of  the  State;  (3)  an  affi- 
davit, or  complaint  prescribed  by  statute;  (4)  an  affidavit,  or  com- 
plaint, by  a  private  individual.^*^ 

Affidavit. — An  affidavit  is  a  written  declaration  of  facts  made  vol- 
untarily and  confirmed  by  the  oath  of  the  party  making  it.  It  is 
taken  before  an  officer  having  authority  to  administer  such  oath 
and  may  be  made  without  notice  to  the  adverse  party. 

In  nearly  every  state  an  affidavit,  or  complaint,  is  the  accepted 
form  of  accusation  for  petty  misdemeanors  and  violations  of  muni- 
cipal ordinances.  This  form  does  not  suffice  for  felony  charges,  or 
in  many  jurisdictions,  for  higher  misdemeanors. 

Alibi. — An  alibi  is  affirmative  proof  that  the  defendant  could  not 
have  committed  the  crime  with  which  he  is  charged,  usually  be- 
cause he  is  shown  to  have  been  elsewhere  at  the  time,  but  proof 
may  also  be  offered  that  defendant  is  physically  incapable  of  com- 
mitting the  crime  with  which  he  is  charged.  This  is  probably  the 
most  commpn  defense  offered  and,  if  established  by  competent  evi- 
dence and  accepted  by  the  jury,  is  a  perfect  defense. 

Bail. — When  used  as  a  verb,  "bail"  means  to  deliver  an  arrested 
person  to  his  sureties,  upon  their  giving  security  for  his  appearance 

'"Material  abridged  from  Outlines  of  Cn'mina!  Law,  compiled  by  Donald  J. 
Klser,  LL.D. 
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to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  and  judgment  of  the  court  at  the  time 
and  place  designated.  When  used  as  a  noun,  it  means  the  persons 
who  engage  as  sureties  and  into  whose  custody  the  arrested  person 
is  dehvered,  and  who  are  considered  as  having  control  o£  his 
person. 

Capias. — Capias  is  a  term  covering  several  types  o£  judicial  orders, 
a  common  characteristic  of  which  is  that  it  always  commands  that 
the  defendant  be  taken  into  custody.  It  is  a  writ  of  attachment  or 
arrest.  The  capias  ad  respondendum,  which  is  an  order  most  com- 
mon to  police  procedure,  commands  the  officer  to  apprehend  a  de- 
fendant against  whom  a  criminal  charge  is  pending,  and  who  after 
being  released  on  bond  fails  to  appear  before  the  court  at  the  time 
set  for  the  hearing  of  the  case. 

Corpus  delicti. — Literally  this  term  means  the  body  or  substance  of 
the  crime.  "Proof  of  the  corpus  delicti"  means,  in  law,  proof  that 
the  crime  charged  has  actually  been  committed,  whether  by  the  de- 
fendant or  by  someone  else.  It  does  not  mean  the  body  of  the  de- 
ceased. It  is  a  compound  fact  made  up  of:  (i)  a  certain  act,  or 
result,  forming  the  basis  of  the  criminal  charge,  (2)  the  existence 
of  criminal  agency  as  the  cause  of  this  act  or  result.  The  facts  of 
the  corpus  delicti  must  be  proved  by  evidence  of  the  most  cogent 
and  irresistible  kind;  conviction  cannot  be  sustained  unless  the 
corpus  delicti  is  clearly  established.  Unless  otherwise  specified  by 
statute,  the  corpus  delicti  may  be  proved  by  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, provided  that  direct  evidence  is  not  available  and  the  cir- 
cumstances are  sufficiently  strong  to  exclude  every  reasonable  hy- 
pothesis other  than  that  a  crime  has  been  committed. 

Crimes. — Crimes  are  commonly  classified  into  major  and  minor 
offenses.  The  major  offenses  are  called  felonies  and  are  described 
as  those  offenses  that  are  punishable  by  death  or  imprisonment  in 
a  state  penitentiary.  The  minor  crimes  are  misdemeanors  and  in- 
clude all  offenses  that  are  not  felonies.  Each  state  possesses  the  in- 
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herent  right  to  prohibit  and  punish  any  act  as  a  major  or  a  minor 
crime  so  long  as  the  restrictions  of  the  state  and  the  federal  consti- 
tutions are  not  violated.  In  the  main,  all  crimes  that  were  felonies 
at  common  law  are  still  felonies,  and  in  addition,  other  crimes  have 
been  classed  as  felonies  by  statute. 

Deposition. — A  deposition  is  the  sworn  testimony  of  a  witness,  not 
taken  in  open  court  but  taken  out  of  court,  upon  interrogatories 
(material  and  pertinent  questions  m  writing)  duly  authenticated, 
and  intended  to  be  used  in  the  trial  of  an  action  in  court.  The  ad- 
verse party  must  invariably  be  given  an  opportunity  to  cross-exam- 
ine, either  upon  written  cross-interrogatories,  or  by  attendance  at 
the  hearing  and  oral  cross-examination  at  that  time. 

Extradition. — By  extradition  is  meant  the  surrender  by  one  state, 
or  nation,  to  another,  of  an  individual  accused,  or  convicted,  of  an 
offense  outside  of  its  own  territory,  and  within  the  territorial  juris- 
diction of  the  state  or  nation  that  demands  the  surrender,  the  latter 
being  competent  to  try  and  punish  him. 
Felony. — See  Crimes. 

Habeas  corpus. — The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  subjiciendum,  or 
simply  "writ  of  habeas  corpus,"  as  it  is  generally  called,  is  a  manda- 
tory process,  or  writ,  directed  to  a  person,  or  agency,  detaining  an- 
other, and  commanding  that  the  prisoner  be  produced  in  court 
before  the  judge  who  signed  the  order,  to  permit  judicial  inquiry 
into  the  legality  of  further  detention. 

If  the  detention  is  shown  to  be  lawful,  the  proceedings  will  be 
dismissed  and  the  prisoner  left  in  custody.  If  no  legal  justification 
for  further  detention  is  shown,  the  prisoner  will  be  ordered  dis- 
charged from  custody.  When  a  good  reason  for  detention  can  be 
shown,  even  though  it  may  not  be  a  legal  justification,  the  judge 
will  sometimes  postpone  the  hearing  on  the  writ  for  twenty-four 
hours  or  more.  In  the  case  of  young  girls  for  whom  the  police- 
woman is  endeavoring  to  make  a  suitable  plan  for  special  adjust- 
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ment,  it  is  usually  possible  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  court 
in  effecting  such  adjournment. 

In  civil  cases,  the  habeas  corpus  proceeding  is  sometimes  used  by 
a  parent  whose  child  is  in  custody  of  the  other  parent,  to  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  former.  This  use  of  the  writ  is  a  civil  matter  over 
which  the  police  department  has  no  jurisdiction. 

Indictment. — -An  indictment  is  a  formal,  written  accusation  of  a 
crime,  drawn  up  by  the  public  prosecutor,  submitted  to  a  grand 
jury,  and  returned  by  that  body,  as  a  true  bill,  to  a  court  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  offense.  An  indictment  may  be  returned  before 
or  after  arrest  of  the  accused,  and  must  specifically  state  when, 
where,  how,  and  by  whom  the  alleged  crime  was  committed. 

Information. — An  information  is  also  a  formal,  written  accusation 
of  a  crime,  and  is  similar  to  an  indictment,  the  essential  difference 
being  that  it  is  preferred  by  a  public  prosecutor  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  grand  jury.  In  those  jurisdictions  which  utilize  the  in- 
formation form  of  accusation,  a  sworn  statement  is  sometimes  re- 
quired by  statute  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  right  to  file  an 
information. 

Jeopardy. — The  danger  to  which  an  accused  person  is  subjected 
when  on  trial  for  a  crime  is  called  jeopardy.  The  federal  constitu- 
tion guarantees  that  no  person  shall  be,  for  the  same  offense,  twice 
put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb.  Jeopardy  is  usually  held  to  attach 
after  an  individual  has  been  placed  on  trial  on  a  valid  indictment, 
or  information,  before  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction;  and  after 
he  has  been  arraigned,  has  pleaded,  and  his  case  has  gone  to  the 
jury.  Until  all  these  steps  in  procedure  have  been  taken,  jeopardy 
does  not  attach. 

Jurisdiction. — Criminal  jurisdiction  is  the  power  and  authority 
constitutionally  conferred  upon  a  court,  a  judge,  or  a  magistrate 
to  take  cognizance  of  an  offense  and  to  pronounce  the  judgment  or 
sentence  provided  by  law  as  proper  and  sufficient. 
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Limitation  of  time  within  luhich  prosecutions  may  be  commenced. 
— In  most  jurisdictions  there  are  statutes  limiting  the  time  within 
which  prosecutions  for  certain  types  of  crime  may  be  commenced. 
The  statute  begins  to  run  upon  the  commission  of  the  offense,  un- 
less otherwise  specified,  and  not  from  the  time  when  the  offense 
was  discovered,  or  when  the  offender  became  known.  An  exception 
is  made  if  the  offender  leaves  the  state  or  remains  in  hiding. 

Misdemeanor. — See  Crimes. 

Nolle  prosequi. — A  nolle  prosequi  is  a  formal  entry  upon  the  court 
record  of  an  action  by  the  prosecuting  officer  in  a  criminal  suit,  by 
which  he  declares  that  he  "will  no  further  prosecute."  This  may  ex- 
tend to  some  of  the  counts,  or  to  some  of  the  defendants  only,  or 
to  all  counts  and  all  defendants  in  the  case. 

Notice  of  ordinance  violation.- — The  notice  may  be  made  either  by 
a  police  order  or  court  summons  commanding  the  defendant  to 
appear  in  court.  The  occasions  on  which  such  process  may  be  used 
depend  upon  state  statutes  and  local  policy.  Each  police  department 
should  have  its  own  violation-of-ordinance  blanks  which,  when 
properly  filled  in,  may  be  served  on  the  violator.  The  summons  is 
specified  by  statute  and  must  issue  from  a  court. 

Order  of  dismissal. — This  is  an  order  which  finally  disposes  of  an 
action,  suit,  or  motion,  by  sending  it  out  of  court  without  trial  of 
the  issues  involved. 

Ordinance. — The  term  "ordinance"  is  generally  used  to  desig- 
nate the  enactments  of  the  legislative  body  of  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion. 

Prima  facie. — Literally  speaking,  prima  facie  means  "at  first  sight," 
— on  the  face  of  it.  A  prima  facie  case  is  one  which  is  established 
by  sufficient  evidence  and  can  be  overthrown  only  by  rebutting  evi- 
dence offered  by  the  opposing  side. 
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Subpoena. — The  subpoena  is  a  legal  instrument  whereby  the  court 
having  jurisdiction  commands  the  presence  of  an  individual  to  tes- 
tify as  a  witness  at  a  court  hearing,  the  time  and  the  date  being  duly 
set  forth,  under  penalty  for  failure  to  obey  the  order.  It  may  also 
require  the  witness  to  bring  with  him  any  books,  documents,  or 
other  things  under  his  control  which  he  is  bound  by  law  to  produce 
in  evidence.  A  subpoena  must  be  served  on  the  individual  who  is 
designated  in  the  summons,  after  which  the  officer  must  file  with 
the  court  a  "return"  on  the  service.  Failure  to  serve  a  subpoena 
must  likewise  be  reported  to  the  court,  together  with  the  reason 
for  the  failure. 

Summons. — See  Notice  of  ordinance  violation. 

Venue. — The  scene  of  the  crime,  or  the  place  in  which  an  injury  is 
declared  to  have  been  inflicted,  is  called  its  "venue."  The  term  also 
denotes  the  locality  in  which  a  prosecution  is  brought  for  trial  and 
which  is  to  furnish  the  panel  for  jurors.  To  "change  the  venue"  is 
to  transfer  the  cause  for  trial  to  another  county  or  district. 

Warrants. — The  following  three  types  of  warrants  are  common  to 
police  practice; 

1.  An  arrest  warrant  is  a  written  order  issued  by  a  magistrate, 
justice,  or  other  competent  authority,  on  information  and  belief 
that  a  crime  has  been  committed,  and  authorizing  an  officer  to 
bring  before  the  court  the  person  therein  named  to  answer  to  the 
offense  with  the  commission  of  which  he  is  charged. 

2.  A  bench  warrant  is  a  process  issued  by  the  court  itself,  or 
"from  the  bench,"  for  the  attachment  or  arrest  of  a  person;  either 
in  cases  of  contempt,  or  where  an  indictment  has  been  found,  or  to 
bring  in  a  witness  who  fails  to  obey  a  subpoena  summons. 

3.  A  search  warrant  is  a  written  order  issued  by  a  magistrate, 
authorizing  an  officer  to  make  a  search  of  specified  private  property 
for  personal  property  alleged  to  have  been  stolen,  or  for  unlawful 
goods,  and  when  found  to  bring  same  before  the  court. 
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EVIDENCE  IN  SPECIAL  TYPES  OF 
OFFENSES— DEFINITIONS 

I.  Offenses  against  state  laws. — Rape;  Incest;  Assault  with  intent  to  rape;  Indecent 
liberties;  Assault  and  battery  or  simple  assault;  Contributing  to  the  delinquency  of 
a  minor  child;  Abduction;  Seduction;  Adultery;  Indecent  exposure;  Obscenity;  Ab- 
ortion; Bigamy;  Bastardy;  Commercialized  prostitution;  Marriage  laws;  Desertion 
and  nonsupport;  Cruelty  to  children;  Compulsory  school  attendance  laws;  State 
labor  laws;  Larceny,  theft;  Liquor  laws;  Drug  laws;  Offenses  growing  out  of  other 
crimes.  II.  Offenses  against  federal  laws. — Immigration  laws;  White  slave  traffic. 

In  chapter  four  court  procedure  and  rules  of  evidence  are  ac- 
corded general  treatment.  This  chapter  is  concerned  with  the  appli- 
cation of  the  procedure  and  rules  of  evidence  to  those  offenses 
which  most  frequently  call  for  the  special  attention  of  the  police- 
woman. These  include  all  offenses  against  public  morality  where 
women  and  children  are  involved. 

Certain  morality  cases  can  best  be  handled  by  policewomen. 
These  are:  rape,  assault  with  intent  to  rape,  taking  indecent  liber- 
ties, simple  assault  with  obviously  indecent  intent,  incest,  seduc- 
tion, abduction,  adultery,  abortion,  bastardy,  bigamy,  contributing 
to  the  delinquency  of  a  female  minor,  and  lewdness.  Certain  other 
morality  crimes  may  be  handled  by  either  policewomen  or  police- 
men. These  are  pandering,  maintaining  and  operating  a  bawdy- 
house,  the  procuring  of  females  for  immoral  purposes,  violations 
of  the  United  States  Mann  Act,  and  violations  of  state  and  local 
laws  dealing  with  commercialized  prostitution.  It  is  generally  ad- 
visable that  the  police  unit  making  the  first  contact  with  the  case 
assume  the  responsibility  of  preparation  for  trial. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  crimes  which  can  advantageously 
be  handled  by  policewomen.  These  are  abandonment  of  and 
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cruelty  to  minor  children,  nonsupport  and  desertion  of  wife  and 
minor  children,  and  enforcement  of  the  marriage  laws.  Other  mis- 
cellaneous crimes  which  may  be  handled  by  either  men  or  women 
include  larceny,  kidnapping,  violation  of  prohibition,  narcotic, 
labor,  and  immigration  laws.  State  laws  and  local  ordinances  gov- 
erning dance  halls  and  other  places  of  commercial  recreation,  "cur- 
few" regulations,  the  attendance  of  unchaperoned  children  in 
theaters,  and  street  trades  for  children  also  fall  in  this  group. 

Although  the  above  suggestions  are  offered  as  a  guide,  local  rules 
will  necessarily  govern  the  cases  to  be  assigned  to  policewomen  in 
a  particular  department  or  bureau.  It  is  most  desirable  that  a  defi- 
nite policy  be  established  by  the  police  chief  for  the  policewomen's 
guidance.  In  unusual  cases  policewomen  should  consult  a  ranking 
police  official  for  instructions  as  to  who  should  investigate. 

I.    Offenses  against  State  Laws 

Because  of  the  great  variation  in  state  statutes  this  chapter  can 
only  discuss  in  a  general  way  the  elements  of  proof  in  each  offense. 
The  policewoman  should  familiarize  herself  with  the  particular 
laws  of  her  state  and  confer  with  the  attorneys  who  present  her 
cases  to  the  courts,  as  a  means  of  learning  the  specific  elements  of 
proof  required  in  her  own  jurisdiction. 

Rape. — Rape  is  classed  as  a  major  offense  in  every  state  and  is  pun- 
ishable as  a  felony.  It  is  one  of  the  few  crimes  where  there  is  little 
variation  as  between  states.  In  every  state  it  is  recognized  as  the 
carnal  knowledge  of  a  female  person  by  a  male  person  forcibly  and 
against  her  will.  There  are  two  main  types  of  rape:  forcible  knowl- 
edge of  a  woman;  and  intercourse,  even  by  consent,  with  a  girl  be- 
low a  certain  age.  The  latter  is  often  called  "statutory  rape"  because 
it  is  not  criminal  unless  made  so  by  statute.  The  age  at  which  a 
girl  can  validly  consent  so  as  to  relieve  the  man  of  criminal  liability 
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varies  from  state  to  state/  The  age  of  the  girl  is,  of  course,  an  im- 
portant element,  for  below  a  certain  statutory  age  consent  cannot 
legally  be  given,  and  the  proof  does  not  require  that  force  be 
shown.  Common-law  rape,  so-called  because  it  is  a  crime  at  com- 
mon law  though  it  is  now  also  covered  by  statute,  consists  of  a 
forced  attack  on  a  female  who  has  reached  the  "age  of  consent."  In 
common-law  rape  the  element  of  force  must  be  established.  In 
nearly  every  state  there  are  other  provisions,  which  may  be  includ- 
ed in  either  of  the  two  kinds  already  described.  These  provisions 
include:  the  attack  on  any  female  of  unsound  mind,  on  any  wom- 
an who  is  held  in  custody,  on  any  woman  who  is  unable  to  resist 
because  she  has  been  drugged  or  because  intoxicants  have  been  ad- 
ministered to  her;  or  the  carnal  knowledge  of  any  woman  by  a 
man  who  impersonates  her  husband.  Evidence  of  previous  sex  ex- 
perience is  not  usually  important,  for  chastity  is  not  the  issue,  but 
is  some  times  admitted  to  disprove  complaining  witnesses'  allega- 
tions of  nonconsent.  Several  persons  may  be  charged  on  the  state- 
ment of  one  complainant. 

In  any  case,  the  proof  must  show  penetration,"  date,  and  venue. 
In  common-law  rape  it  must  show  nonconsent.  A  physical  exam- 
ination of  the  victim  is  usually  advisable.  This  should  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  alleged  attack,  by  a  reputable  physician, 
who  will  be  available  at  the  court  hearing.^  The  examination 
should  determine  the  condition  of  the  hymen  and  note  evidence  of 

^The  statutory  age,  or  age  of  consent,  varies  from  12  years  in  a  few  states,  no- 
tably Alabama  and  Mississippi;  to  14  years  in  others,  as  in  Georgia,  Maine,  Mary- 
land; to  16  years  in  the  majority  of  states,  as  in  Connecticut,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Illinois,  Michigan,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  others;  to 
18  years  in  some  states,  as  in  California,  Colorado,  Nevada,  New  York,  Texas, 
Washington,  and  others.  See  "A  Uniform  Classification  of  Major  Offenses"  com- 
piled by  the  Committee  on  Uniform  Crime  Records,  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

^he  Michigan  statute  does  not  require  complete  penetration  in  order  to  estab- 
lish the  crime  of  rape. 

^See  Chapter  X,  Case  i. 
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local  inflammation  or  body  bruises.  Laboratory  slides  should  be 
made  for  evidence  of  spermatozoa  in  the  vagina,  and  of  gonorrheal 
infection.  If  the  laboratory  report  shows  gonorrheal  infection,  the 
defendant  should  also  be  examined.  If  there  is  evidence  of  syphilis, 
a  Wassermann  blood  examination  should  be  made  of  both  com- 
plainant and  defendant.  The  examining  physician  should  make  a 
written  report  of  his  findings  for  use  by  the  police.  This  serves  two 
purposes:  first,  it  eliminates  the  possibility  of  error  in  reporting 
medical  findings  and  second,  it  serves  to  refresh  the  physician's 
memory  at  the  time  of  the  court  hearing. 

The  date  of  the  alleged  offense  must  be  accurately  fixed.  It  has 
already  been  suggested  that  it  is  helpful  to  connect  the  date  of  the 
crime  with  some  date  that  is  significant  in  the  life  of  the  complain- 
ant. The  investigation  should  include  a  check  of  the  defendant's 
activities  on  the  date  in  question  in  order  that  the  state  may  be  pre- 
pared to  refute  an  alibi  of  the  defense.  In  many  cases  it  is  advisable 
to  obtain  a  certified  copy  of  the  defendant's  work  record  for  the 
date  alleged  in  the  complaint. 

The  venue  must  be  established  as  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  complainant  should  be  taken  by 
the  policewoman  to  the  scene  of  the  crime.  The  value  of  such  pro- 
cedure is  to  refresh  the  mind  of  the  witness  and  to  afford  the  police- 
woman an  opportunity  to  determine  the  probable  accuracy  of  the 
details.  Where  there  is  a  technical  question  of  venue,  it  should  be 
settled  by  expert  testimony  of  the  city  engineer,  or  by  other  com- 
petent testimony.  Photographs  assist  the  jury  to  visualize  the 
scene  of  the  crime  and  also  help  to  establish  facts  that  might  other- 
wise seem  illogical. 

Clothing  or  bed  linen  which  was  torn  at  the  time  of  the  attack 
and  stained  garments  or  bedding  are  "real"  evidence  to  be  secured, 
if  possible,  by  the  policewoman.  These  should  be  examined  for  evi- 
dence of  human  blood  or  semen  by  a  competent  chemist,  who  will 
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be  available  to  testify  in  court  to  the  examination.  If  a  weapon  of 
any  kind  was  used  to  terrify  the  complainant,  no  effort  should  be 
spared  to  obtain  it  so  that  it  may  be  introduced  as  evidence  in  the 
court. 

Proof  of  age  in  cases  of  statutory  rape  may  be  offered  in  several 
ways.  The  preferred  method  is  by  the  testimony  of  either  or  both 
parents.  If,  because  of  absence  or  incompetency,  neither  parent  is 
available  to  testify,  the  testimony  of  another  relative,  or  a  family 
friend  who  has  personal  knowledge  of  the  exact  age  of  the  child,  is 
competent  and  admissible.  Testimony  of  the  doctor,  nurse,  or  mid- 
wife who  attended  the  mother  at  the  time  of  the  child's  birth  is 
likewise  acceptable.  All  other  means  failing,  it  is  admissible  for  the 
witness  herself  to  testify  to  her  own  age.  In  any  case,  the  sworn 
testimony  of  a  witness  is  strengthened  by  the  corroboration  of  a 
certified  copy  of  the  birth  certificate,  a  church  baptismal  record,  a 
family  Bible  record,  a  school  record,  or  a  passport.  Before  any  one 
of  these  documents  can  be  introduced,  it  must  be  identified  by 
some  witness.  For  example,  in  using  a  birth  record,  the  witness 
must  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  full  names  of  the  parents, 
the  address  at  which  the  child  was  born,  and  the  like.  None  of 
these  records  is  valid  as  isolated  evidence. 

In  proving  cases  of  common-law  rape,  the  element  of  force, 
which  must  be  clearly  established,  may  be  shown  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  evidence  as  torn  clothing,  body  bruises,  testimony  of 
outcries,  and  the  hke.  In  proving  other  kinds  of  rape,  the  evidence 
must  include  proof  of  the  element  alleged  in  the  complaint.  For 
example,  if  the  complainant  is  unable  to  resist  an  attack  because 
either  drugs  or  intoxicants  have  been  administered,  the  prosecution 
is  obligated  to  establish  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  resistance 
was  actually  impossible.  In  the  case  of  an  attack  on  a  person  of  un- 
sound mind,  it  is  important  that  the  state  include  in  the  list  of  wit- 
nesses a  psychiatrist  who  has  examined  the  witness  and  whose  testi- 
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mony  will  show  that,  although  the  complainant  is  abnormal  or  psy- 
chotic, she  is  a  credible  witness  on  the  matter  in  question.  However, 
it  is  helpful  to  have  a  preponderance  of  corroborative  evidence  to 
substantiate  that  given  by  the  mentally  defective  or  abnormal  wit- 
ness, inasmuch  as  the  defense  will  concentrate  its  efforts  to  create 
a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  her  credibility. 

Incest. — Incest  is  charged  where  there  is  sexual  intimacy  between 
two  persons  of  the  opposite  sex  who  are  related  to  each  other  in 
any  degree  of  consanguinity  or  affinity  wherein  marriage  is  pro- 
hibited by  Taw.  Statutory  provision  in  the  various  states  differs  in 
some  respects;  for  example,  in  some  states,  the  offense  is  jointly 
charged,  and  in  others,  one  of  the  parties  may  be  charged  on  the 
testimony  of  the  other.  When  the  girl  is  under  the  statutory  age, 
the  case  is  usually  taken  into  court  as  statutory  rape. 

Incest  is  further  related  to  rape  in  that  the  elements  of  proof  as 
to  penetration,  date,  and  venue,  must  be  shown.  In  addition,  the 
blood  relationship  must  be  clearly  established  and  ordinarily  the 
relationship  must  be  known  to  at  least  one  of  the  parties.  If  statu- 
tory provision  makes  the  charge  a  joint  one,  it  must  be  proved  by 
competent  disinterested  witnesses;  otherwise  the  witness  who  ap- 
pears for  the  prosecution  testifies  with  immunity. 

Assault  with  intent  to  rape. — In  nearly  every  state  assault  with  in- 
tent to  rape  is  included  under  the  statute  covering  rape,  with  differ- 
ences occurring  in  the  penalty  exacted  on  conviction.  This  charge 
is  used  when  the  intent  is  clearly  established  but  penetration  is 
lacking.  Proof  of  the  other  elements  is  similar  to  that  of  rape. 

Indecent  liberties. — The  taking  of  indecent  or  improper  liberties 
with  the  person  of  a  female  child,  under  the  statutory  age,  is  a 
criminal  offense  which  may  be  committed  without  intention  to 
commit  the  crime  of  rape.*  The  offense  is  commonly  interpreted 
as  any  act  which  the  common  sense  of  society  would  regard  as  in- 

■'See  Chapter  X,  Case  2. 
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decent  or  improper.  In  a  few  states  the  statutory  rape  provision  in- 
cludes this  charge.  As  a  rule,  the  maximum  penalty  is  not  so  severe 
as  for  rape  and  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  age  of  the  person 
whom  the  law  is  designed  to  protect. 

In  proving  this  offense  the  state  must  show  that  the  defendant 
had  actual  contact  with  the  complainant's  body,  but  need  not  show 
that  the  crime  of  rape  was  intended.  The  other  elements  of  proof, 
such  as  age,  date,  venue,  are  identical  with  statutory  rape. 

Assault  and  battery  or  simple  assault. — The  charge  of  assault  and 
battery,  or  simple  assault  as  it  is  known  in  some  jurisdictions,  is 
used  by  the  policewoman  when  a  crime  of  indecent  intent  is  at- 
tempted, but  the  elements  to  establish  a  charge  of  indecent  liber- 
ties are  lacking.  The  proof  of  this  charge,  which  is  a  misdemeanor, 
includes  evidence  of  the  crime,  date,  and  venue. 

Contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  a  minor  child. — Nearly  every 
state  has  enacted  a  statute  providing  for  suitable  punishment  for 
persons  wilfully  contributing  in  any  way  to  the  delinquency  of  a 
minor  child.  The  phraseology  of  statutes  and  the  varied  circum- 
stances that  are  covered  by  the  statutes  differ  in  minor  respects. 
The  chief  provisions  of  these  statutes  cover  the  charge  of  urging  or 
assisting  a  minor  child  to  remain  away  from  home,  assisting  a 
minor  child  to  make  undesirable  personal  contacts,  harboring  a 
child  who  has  run  away  from  home,"  urging  or  permitting  a  minor 
child  to  drink  or  sell  intoxicating  beverages,  and  the  like.  The 
proof  necessarily  includes  competent  testimony  as  to  the  age  of  the 
child,  the  nature  of  the  offense,  date,  and  venue. 

Abduction. — In  its  broadest  legal  sense  abduction  is  construed  as 
the  act  of  taking  away  a  person  such  as  a  child,  a  ward,  or  a  wife, 
either  by  fraud,  persuasion,  or  open  violence.  In  a  more  restricted 
interpretation  it  is  confined  to  the  statutory  crime  of  taking  or  de- 

■"See  Chapter  X,  Case  3. 
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taining  a  female  for  the  purpose  of  marriage,  sexual  intercourse,  or 
prostitution.  There  is  wide  variation  in  the  statutory  provisions  of 
this  offense  which  affect  the  material  elements  of  its  proof. 

Seduction. — Seduction  is  ordinarily  defined  as  the  sexual  violation 
of  a  previously  chaste  female  on  a  promise  of  marriage.  The  ele- 
ment of  force  is  not  material;  on  the  contrary,  consent  is  implied. 
However  the  proof  must  clearly  show  the  fact  of  previous  chastity 
(reputation  is  not  ordinarily  sufficient),  and  the  promise  of  mar- 
riage must  be  absolute.  Where  consent  is  given  under  a  promise  of 
marriage  in  the  event  of  pregnancy,  the  seduction  action  is  voided. 
Significant  legal  variations  from  this  general  concept  are  of  ma- 
terial importance  in  proving  the  charge  in  the  different  states. 

Adultery. — Adultery  is  sexual  intimacy  between  two  persons  either 
of  whom  is  married  to  a  third  person.  When  legal  action  charging 
this  offense  is  instituted,  it  is  brought  by  the  wronged  husband  or 
wife  who  may  testify  to  the  marriage  only.  This  charge  is  seldom 
made  because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  competent  proof. 

Not  infrequently  after  cUvorce  proceedings  have  been  started,  the 
plaintiff  in  the  divorce  action  will  make  a  complaint  to  the  police 
department  against  the  defendant  indicating  adulterous  conduct. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  complainant  is  usually  motivated  by 
the  desire  to  obtain  evidence  for  the  civil  action  relating  to  divorce, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  criminal  proceedings.  The 
facts  of  the  complaint  should  be  clearly  established  before  police 
action  is  taken.  Reasonable  belief  that  the  complainant  desires  po- 
lice assistance  only  to  obtain  proof  for  civil  action  justifies  a  refusal 
to  render  such  assistance,  inasmuch  as  the  police  department  has 
no  jurisdiction  in  civil  issues. 

Indecent  exposure. — Indecent  exposure  is  the  wilful  and  obscene 
exposure  of  the  person  in  a  public  place  or  in  any  place  where 
others  are  present.  Ordinarily  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  the  act 
was  intentionally  wanton;  obviously,  the  element  of  wantoness  is 
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more  easily  established  when  several  witnesses  can  be  introduced. 
As  in  other  charges  proof  must  include  evidence  of  the  crime, 
date,  and  venue. 

Many  complaints  of  indecent  exposure  are  received  from  persons 
who  refuse  to  prosecute  owing  to  fear  of  possible  notoriety  and 
because  they  feel  that  no  real  harm  has  been  done.  In  these  cases  the 
man  charged  with  the  crime  should  be  brought  to  police  headquar- 
ters for  questioning  and  identification.  In  the  event  that  he  is  prop- 
erly identified,  it  should  be  explained  that  the  reason  he  is  not  being 
prosecuted  is  because  the  injured  person  is  unwilling  to  appear 
against  him.  The  opportunity  for  relief  through  psychiatric  treat- 
ment should  be  explained  by  the  policewoman  so  that  if  the  man 
desires,  he  may  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity. 

Obscenity. — Obscenity  is  generally  considered  anything  that  open- 
ly outrages  decency  and  public  morality.  The  charge  usually 
applies  to  indecent  theatrical  productions,  to  the  sale  or  display  of 
obscene  magazines,  newspapers,  books,  and  pictures.  The  impor- 
tant element  of  proof  is  the  intrinsic  obscenity  of  the  real  evidence 
which  must  be  conclusive. 

Abortion. — Considered  as  a  criminal  offense,  abortion  is  the  unlaw- 
ful procuring  of  the  premature  delivery  or  expulsion  of  a  human 
foetus  before  it  is  capable  of  sustaining  life.  It  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  lawful  inducing  of  premature  delivery  to  save  the  life  of 
a  woman  or  the  child.  The  offense  is  committed  by  anyone  who  in- 
tentionally supplies,  administers  to,  or  prescribes  for  a  pregnant 
woman  any  drug,  poison,  or  other  substance,  or  who  uses  or  causes 
to  be  used  any  instrument  or  other  means  to  cause  an  abortion. 
The  actual  presence  of  the  principal  at  the  time  the  act  is  per- 
formed is  not  necessary  to  constitute  his  guilt. 

The  statutes  of  the  states  vary  in  requiring  proof  of  pregnancy 
in  order  to  establish  the  elements  of  the  crime,  the  material  facts 
required  being  the  intended  attempt  to  produce  an  abortion  on  a 
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woman  believed  to  be  pregnant.  Where  the  statute  describes  the 
subject  as  "any  pregnant  woman,"  or  "any  woman  with  child,"  the 
proof  must  establish  the  condition  of  pregnancy.  Furthermore,  the 
proof  must  show  some  overt  act;  mere  solicitation  is  insufficient. 
In  addition  to  the  corpus  delicti,  which  includes  the  intent,  the 
time  and  place  of  the  alleged  act  must  be  shown,  but  whether  the 
attempt  was  successful  or  not  is  immaterial.  It  is  admissible  to  show 
that  the  accused  represented  his  or  her  willingness  and  ability  to 
perform  the  abortion,  and  that  such  representation  was  known  to 
the  woman.  Moreover,  it  is  admissible  to  show  that  the  substance 
administered  or  the  instrument  used  is  commonly  known  to  be 
capable  of  producing  an  abortion. 

The  preponderance  of  legal  opinion  considers  the  woman  on 
whom  an  illegal  abortion  is  performed  as  a  victim,  rather  than  a 
cooffender.  However,  under  some  statutes,  the  woman  who  volun- 
tarily takes  a  drug,  or  poison,  or  other  substance  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  an  abortion  is  indictable. 

Prosecution  of  this  offense  is  difficult  because  of  the  peculiar 
conditions  under  which  it  is  committed  and  the  unwillingness  of 
the  woman  involved  to  appear  as  a  witness.  The  policewoman  in- 
vestigating such  a  complaint  should  search  the  premises  carefully 
for  evidence  that  a  foetus  has  been  expelled,  for  the  foetus  and  the 
placenta  (afterbirth)  are  the  only  actual  evidences  of  the  expulsion. 
A  part  of  the  placenta  has  the  appearance  of  a  clot  of  blood,  and  a 
laboratory  analysis  is  required  to  determine  the  fact.  Bed  linen  and 
clothing  stained  with  blood  are  important  evidence  but  are  not 
conclusive. 

Having  established  that  a  foetus  was  expelled,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  prove  that  artificial  means  were  employed.  Investigation 
may  disclose  instruments  and  drugs  that  are  known  to  be  used  in 
producing  abortion,  such  as  a  speculum  or  any  long,  narrow  instru- 
ment, or  drugs  which  contract  the  uterus.  Any  medicine  found 
which  has  been  made  up  from  a  prescription  should  be  sent  to  a 
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laboratory  for  analysis.  These  things  serve  to  substantiate  the 
corpus  delicti  and  help  in  securing  a  statement  from  the  woman. 

Bigamy. — Bigamy  is  generally  defined  as  the  act  of  entering  into  a 
ceremonial  marriage  with  a  person  although  legally  married  to  an- 
other."^ There  are  a  few  possible  exceptions,  in  that  some  statutes 
provide  that  later  marriages  are  void  only  when  there  has  been 
judicial  declaration  of  nullity  and  when  action  is  brought  by  the 
innocent  or  injured  party.  The  unexplained  absence  of  a  spouse 
over  a  period  of  from  three  to  seven  years  gives  rise  to  a  legal  pre- 
sumption that  death  has  occurred,  and  a  bigamy  charge  will  not 
be  sustained  even  though  the  first  spouse  is  proven  alive.  In  either 
case  the  first  marriage  stands  as  the  legal  marriage  and  there  is  no 
cause  for  the  charge  of  bigamy. 

The  legal  status  of  valid  and  invalid  marriages  varies  with  the 
marriage  and  divorce  laws  of  the  various  states.  Lacking  all  sem- 
blance of  uniformity,  it  therefore  seems  impractical  to  discuss  here 
the  procedure  in  preparing  a  case  of  this  type  for  court.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  social  problems  resulting  from  biga- 
mous marriages  are  likely  to  be  extremely  complicated,  and  often 
require  the  assistance  of  a  social  treatment  agency. 

Bastardy. — Court  action  that  is  instituted  against  the  father  of  a 
child  who  is  born  out  of  wedlock,  in  order  to  obtain  support  for 
the  child,  is  called  bastardy  action."  The  legal  provisions  in  differ- 
ent states  vary*  from  purely  civil  procedure  to  criminal  procedure. 

However,  in  the  majority  of  the  states  certain  similarities  are 
to  be  noted.  The  proceeding  is  ordinarily  quasi-criminal  in  that 

'^See  Chapter  X,  Case  6. 

'For  detailed  information,  available  in  pamphlet  form,  see  Illegitimacy  Laws  of 
the  U.  S.,  compiled  by  Ernst  Freund,  issued  in  1919  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

"The  nonsupport  of  an  illegitnnate  child  in  California,  after  paternity  has  been 
established  and  the  court  has  ordered  the  father  to  contribute  to  its  support,  is  a 
criminal  offense. 
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the  statute  partakes  of  criminal  legislation,  but  the  trial  is  governed 
by  civil  procedure  in  regard  to  rules  of  evidence  and  the  compe- 
tency of  the  witnesses.  In  most  states  legal  proceedings  may  be  in- 
stituted by  a  pregnant  woman  who  is  to  become  the  mother  of  a 
child  out  of  wedlock,  or  by  the  mother  of  a  child  who  was  born  out 
of  wedlock,  or  by  the  local  authorities  who  will  be  forced  to  sup- 
port the  child  in  the  event  that  it  becomes  a  public  charge.  Ordi- 
narily the  formal  complaint  is  filed  in  the  jurisdiction  where  the 
mother  has  residence  and  where  the  child  will  reside;  in  a  few 
states  the  jurisdiction  extends  to  the  place  of  residence  of  the  al- 
leged father.  Many  states  restrict  the  time  during  which  bastardy 
action  may  be  instituted.  In  those  states  where  bastardy  action  is 
semi-civil,  and  does  not  stipulate  a  limited  period  of  time  within 
which  action  may  be  instituted,  the  statute  of  limitations  which 
governs  all  civil  procedure  may  be  applied. 

Unless  the  proceeding  is  entirely  civil,  the  appropriate  process  is 
to  obtain  a  warrant  for  arrest  which  may  usually  be  served  any- 
where in  the  state.  Ordinarily  a  preliminary  hearing  follows  the 
arrest  when  the  prosecution  is  required  to  show  reasonable  cause 
for  the  charge.  If  the  examining  magistrate  finds  a  prima  facie 
case  for  the  complaint,  the  defendant  is  bound  over  for  trial.  In 
most  states  the  trial  is  held  after  the  birth  of  the  child. 

The  evidence  to  be  introduced  at  the  trial  varies.  For  example, 
in  Oregon  the  English  rule  is  incorporated  requiring  the  evidence 
of  the  mother  to  be  corroborated.  The  legality  of  introducing  evi- 
dence of  previous  chastity  also  varies.  In  most  states  it  is  necessary 
to  show  cohabitation  with  the  defendant  within  a  definite  period 
of  time,  during  which  conception  took  place.  Evidence  of  immoral- 
ity with  other  men  during  this  period  invalidates  the  charges.  If 
the  husband  of  a  married  woman  is  living  he  is,  in  most  states, 
legally  presumed  to  be  the  father  of  her  child  unless  there  is  proof 
of  inaccessibility  at  the  time  of  conception. 

After  paternity  has  been  established  the  amount  allowed  for  the 
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child's  support  may  be  either  a  lump  sum  or  a  monthly  or  weekly 
sum  for  a  definite  number  of  years.  The  majority  of  states  fix  the 
period  of  support  at  fourteen  or  sixteen  years.  The  settlement  of  a 
weekly  or  monthly  sum  for  a  period  of  years,  assured  by  adequate 
security,  usually  offers  a  better  opportunity  for  the  child  than  a 
lump  sum. 

Commevcialized  prostitution. — State  laws  concerning  commercial- 
ized prostitution  are  chiefly  directed  against  prostitutes  themselves, 
but  sometimes  against  their  customers  as  well  and  against  those 
persons  who  promote  the  traffic  in  women  and  profit  from  it.®  In 
some  states  the  same  law  operates  against  both  the  prostitute  and 
her  customer;  in  other  states  there  are  separate  statutes.  In  still 
others  there  is  no  legislation  by  which  the  customer  may  be  prose- 
cuted. 

In  some  states  the  various  offenses  involved  in  prostitution  are 
classed  as  felonies,  and  in  others  as  misdemeanors.  However,  some 
misdemeanor  penalties  may  be  quite  severe."  The  charge  of  pros- 
titution may  cover  the  soliciting  for  purposes  of  prostitution,  the 
loitering  on  the  public  highway  or  in  a  house  of  prostitution,  or 
the  act  itself.  Statutes  providing  for  the  prosecution  of  the  cus- 
tomer usually  require  proof  of  sexual  intercourse  with  the  prosti- 
tute. Proof  of  consorting  is  not  ordinarily  sufficient. 

Laws  that  operate  against  bawdyhouse  keepers,  panderers,  pro- 
curers, and  the  like  are  numerous.  They  provide  a  variety  of  penal- 
ties, depending  on  the  nature  of  the  circumstances.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  these  offenses  the  possession  of  real  evidence,  admissible 
in  court,  is  particularly  helpful.  This  evidence  consists  of  beds 
made  up  for  prostitution,  a  large  number  of  small  towels,  call- 

°See  Chapter  X,  Case  9. 

'"in  Pennsylvania,  the  maintenance  of  a  bawdyhouse  is  classed  as  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  imprisonment  up  to  two  years.  Persons  frequenting  a  bawdyhouse, 
or  taking  money  or  other  valuables  from  the  proprietor  or  inmates,  without  con- 
sideration, are  misdemeanants  and  are  punishable  by  imprisonment  up  to  three 
years. 
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books,  instruments  for  window  tapping,  typical  wearing  apparel, 
previous  convictions,  etc. 

Policewomen  are  vitally  concerned  with  all  phases  of  commer- 
cialized prostitution  and  with  legislation  designed  to  control  it,  for 
prostitution  presents  a  constant  menace  to  young  girls  and  women. 
Policewomen  are  handicapped  however  in  enforcing  these  laws, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  required  to  prove  cases  of 
commercialized  prostitution.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  for  policemen  working  in  plain  clothes  to  obtain  the 
necessary  evidence.  Despite  handicaps,  policewomen  should  be 
constantly  alert  to  observe  violations  of  the  laws  relating  to  com- 
mercialized prostitution.  For  example,  a  policewoman  may  over- 
hear a  prostitute  solicit  a  man  for  immoral  purposes  in  which  case 
she  is  a  competent  witness  against  the  prostitute. 

The  preparation  of  cases  against  men  and  women  who  profit  by 
prostitution  may  be  as  satisfactorily  handled  by  policewomen  as 
by  men.  The  case  is  built  up  on  the  statements  of  one  or  more 
witnesses  who  engaged  in  prostitution  at  the  instigation  of  the 
defendant,  or  who  gave  a  part  of  their  earnings  to  the  defendant. 
There  need  be  no  confusion  or  friction  between  the  men  and  wo- 
men of  a  police  force  in  developing  a  working  plan  to  handle  this 
group  of  cases.  The  responsibility  for  the  case  ordinarily  should 
remain  with  the  unit  of  police  organization  in  which  the  complaint 
originated,  other  units  giving  assistance  as  it  is  needed. 

Marriage  laws. — No  single  group  of  laws  vary  more  radically  in 
different  states  than  the  laws  relating  to  marriage.  It  is  neither  prac- 
tical nor  necessary  to  consider  the  marriage  laws  in  detail  in  this 
discussion,  inasmuch  as  two  recent  publications  are  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  the  marriage  laws  and  their  admin- 
istration." 

"Maniage  Laws  mid  Decisions  in  the  United  States,  Geoffrey  May.  Marriage  and 
the  State,  M.  E.  Richmond  and  F.  S.  Hall.  These  books  are  available  through  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York  City. 
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Thorough  examination  of  the  marriage  laws  in  the  poUcevvo- 
man's  jurisdiction  and  in  adjoining  states  will  provide  her  with 
such  necessary  information  as:  the  difference  between  a  marriage 
license  and  a  marriage  certificate;  the  age  at  which  a  girl  or  a  boy 
may  marry  without  parental  consent;  at  what  age  parental  consent 
is  a  requisite;  when  a  probate  judge  may  legalize  a  marriage,  re- 
gardless of  parental  consent;  when  a  probate  or  undated  license 
may  be  secured;  the  difference  between  a  voidable  and  a  void  mar- 
riage; and  under  what  conditions  a  voidable  marriage  becomes 
legal. 

Desertion  and  nonsupport. — The  charge  of  desertion  is  made 
when  dependents  are  left  without  provision  for  their  care,  and 
there  is  evidence  of  intent  to  abandon  them.  Nonsupport  is  usually 
interpreted  as  unwillingness  to  make  adequate  provision  for  de- 
pendents, without  necessarily  abandoning  them.  Ordinarily  deser- 
tion is  classed  as  a  major  crime,  and  nonsupport  as  a  minor  offense, 
although  in  a  few  states  the  latter  is  also  a  felony. 

Cruelty  to  children. — Cruelty  to  minor  children  is  an  offense  the 
title  of  which  is  self-explanatory,  and  is  capable  of  rather  broad 
interpretation.  The  charge  sometimes  includes  inadequate  provi- 
sion for  and  abandonment  of  minor  children.  In  some  states  it  is 
classed  as  a  felony  and  in  others  as  a  misdemeanor. 

Compulsory  school-attendance  laws. — It  is  generally  accepted  that 
the  responsibility  for  keeping  childen  in  school  rests  with  the 
school  system,  and  the  enforcement  of  compulsory-attendance  laws 
therefore  should  rest  with  the  school  attendance  officers.  Instances 
of  unwarranted  failure  to  attend  school  should  be  presented  to  the 
court  having  jurisdiction  by  attendance  officers  who  are  able  to 
offer  competent  testimony  on  the  material  facts.  Except  for  cities 
wherein  local  boards  of  education  assume  no  responsibility  for  the 
problem,  the  duty  of  the  policewoman  has  been  fulfilled  when  vio- 
lations of  school-attendance  laws  have  been  reported  to  the  school 
attendance  department. 
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State  labor  latus. — Every  state  has  enacted  legislation  to  regulate 
and  control  labor  conditions.  These  laws  are  chiefly  directed  at  em- 
ployers and  frequently  define  the  rights  o£  the  employees.  In  nearly 
every  state  special  state  agents  are  responsible  for  enforcing  these 
laws.  The  policewoman  is  particularly  interested  in  the  illegal  em- 
ployment of  minors  and  the  employment  of  women  at  occupa- 
tions declared  hazardous,  and  therefore  prohibited  or  regulated  by 
statute.  The  obligation  of  the  police  ceases  when  violations  have 
been  reported  to  the  state  agents. 

Larceny — Theft. — Larceny,  or  theft  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  may 
be  defined  as  the  unlawful  taking  and  carrying  away  of  personal 
property  belonging  to  another  with  the  intent  to  deprive  the  right- 
ful owner  of  its  use.  Larceny  is  classified  into  two  main  groups, 
"petty  larceny"  and  "grand  larceny,"  the  distinction  being  based 
on  the  value  of  property  taken.  A  majority  of  the  larceny  cases 
coming  to  the  attention  of  the  policewoman  are  shoplifting  cases. 

Proof  of  a  larceny  charge  must  establish  that  personal  property  of 
value  was  taken  from  the  owner  without  his  consent,  and  carried 
away  by  the  accused.  The  manner  in  which  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted is  immaterial.  Any  taking  which  constitutes  a  trespass  is 
sufficient,  whether  by  force  or  by  fraud.  It  is  also  necessary  to  show 
date  and  venue.  The  property  which  was  stolen  should,  if  possible, 
be  introduced  as  evidence  at  the  time  of  the  hearing. 

Liquor  laivs. — The  duty  of  enforcing  liquor  laws  is  not  ordinarily 
given  over  to  policewomen,  although  complaints  of  liquor  viola- 
tions may  be  made  to  them.  Except  in  cases  where  the  circum- 
stances particularly  involve  young  girls  and  children,  liquor  com- 
plaints should  be  referred  to  other  police  units.  In  questionable 
cases,  the  police  chief,  or  other  ranking  official,  should  decide  who 
is  to  investigate. 

In  the  majority  of  liquor  cases  samples  of  intoxicants  are  seized 
for  evidence.  These  are  immediately  sealed  and  sent  to  a  chemist 
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for  analysis  after  which  they  are  resealed  and  returned  to  the  pohce 
department  to  be  safeguarded  until  such  time  as  the  case  is  heard 
in  court.  An  important  consideration  is  the  legal  aspect  of  the 
seizure.  If  entrance  to  a  building  is  gained  and  the  premises 
searched  without  the  authority  of  a  search  warrant,  such  entrance 
and  search  are  illegal;  seizure  of  evidence  under  such  circum- 
stances is  likewise  illegal  and  may  not  be  introduced.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  entrance  is  made  to  a  place  and  liquor  is  ordered  and  pay- 
ment accepted  for  it,  the  removal  of  such  evidence  is  held  to  be 
legal. 

The  work  of  the  policewoman  will  often  take  her  into  places 
frequented  by  young  girls  and  boys,  such  as  dance  halls,  cabarets, 
night-clubs,  alleged  beer  flats,  and  "bhnd  pigs."  She  will  some- 
times encounter  violations  of  the  liquor  laws  in  these  places. 
Samples  of  liquor  should  be  obtained  only  when  there  is  a  specific 
reason  for  doing  so,  as  evidence  for  court,  or  for  some  other  pur- 
pose. For  example,  if  liquor  is  dispensed  in  a  dance  hall  in  viola 
tion  of  the  terms  of  the  license  under  which  the  dance  hall  oper- 
ates, it  is  important  to  obtain  enough  liquor  for  chemical  analysis 
on  which  to  base  a  petition  for  revocation  of  license  or  for  evi- 
dence in  criminal  proceedings. 

In  the  event  that  the  policewoman  gains  entrance  to  a  place 
where  a  large  amount  of  liquor  is  found,  it  is  advisible  to  summon 
policemen  to  take  possession  of  the  liquor.  Furthermore  when 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  policewoman  may  be  confronted 
with  violations  of  this  nature,  she  should  be  accompanied  by  police- 
men who  will  handle  the  liquor  problem,  thus  leaving  her  free  to 
give  full  attention  to  caring  for  the  girls  in  whose  interest  she 
enters  the  place. 

Drug  laws. — Regulation  of  the  traffic  in  habit-forming  drugs  is 
covered  by  state  and  federal  laws  and  local  ordinances.  In  addition 
to  general  familiarity  with  the  laws  the  policewoman  should  be 
able  to  recognize  symptoms  of  drug  addiction.  Competent  evidence 
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of  violation  of  drug  laws  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain.  As  a 
result,  some  police  departments  use  individuals  who  are  addicts  to 
assist  them  in  the  detection  of  offenders.  But  the  use  of  young 
women  and  mothers  of  children  for  this  purpose  is  to  be  avoided. 

Offenses  growing  out  of  other  crimes. — In  the  course  of  preparing 
a  case  for  prosecution  certain  other  crimes  that  are  incidental  to 
the  case  may  come  to  light.  The  most  common  of  these  offenses 
are  bribery,  perjury,  subornation  of  perjury,  compounding  a  felony, 
and  obstructing  justice.  These  offenses  should  be  prosecuted  in  ad- 
dition to  the  related  original  offense. 

Bribery  consists  of  the  giving  or  receiving  of  any  undue  reward 
such  as  money,  property,  services,  or  anything  else  of  value,  to  in- 
fluence the  behavior  of  the  person  receiving  such  reward  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  in  any  office  of  general  government  or  of 
justice. 

To  compound  a  felony  is  to  enter  into  an  agreement  or  under- 
standing, on  the  receipt  of  valuable  consideration,  with  any  person 
charged  with  the  commission  of  a  felony,  to  conceal  the  offense, 
withhold  evidence,  or  abstain  from  prosecution.  The  proof  must 
clearly  establish  an  agreement,  either  express  or  implied,  and  show 
some  valuable  consideration. 

Obstruction  of  justice  consists  in  impeding  anyone  who  seeks 
justice  in  a  court,  or  one  who  exercises  the  duties  and  powers  of 
administering  justice.  Any  obstruction  of  legal  process,  either  by  ac- 
tive means  or  by  the  omission  of  legal  duty,  constitutes  an  offense. 
Under  the  statutes  of  the  various  states,  the  following  offenses  are 
interpreted  as  interfering  with  the  administration  of  justice:  ob- 
structing the  execution  of  legal  process;  interfering  with  an  officer 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty;  dissuading  or  preventing  a  witness 
from  testifying;  suppression  or  falsification  of  written  evidence; 
interference  with  judicial  proceedings  or  officers;  disobedience  to 
lawful  officers  of  the  courts. 
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The  offense  o£  perjury  is  the  wilful  and  corrupt  taking  of  a 
false  oath  in  a  judicial  proceeding  in  regard  to  a  matter  material 
to  the  issue.  In  most  jurisdictions,  it  is  extended  by  statute  to  false 
swearing  not  in  a  judicial  proceeding/"  To  prove  the  offense,  it  is 
necessary  to  show  wilful  falsity  of  testimony  under  an  oath  admin- 
istered by  an  authorized  officer  on  a  matter  material  to  the  issue  in 
controversy.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  false  oath  be  credited  or 
that  the  party  against  whom  it  is  given  be  prejudiced  thereby,  for 
the  prosecution  is  not  grounded  on  the  damage  to  the  individual 
but  on  the  abuse  of  public  justice. 

Subornation  of  perjury  is  the  procuring,  or  instigating,  of  an- 
other to  commit  perjury.  To  constitute  the  crime  the  prosecution 
must  show:  that  the  testimony  of  the  person  suborned  is  false;  that 
it  was  given  wilfully  and  corruptly  by  the  witness;  that  the 
suborner  is  aware  that  the  testimony  to  be  given  will  be  false;  that 
the  witness  will  corruptly  and  wilfully  testify  falsely;  and  that  the 
suborner  induced  or  procured  the  witness  to  give  such  false  testi- 
mony. 

II.    Offenses  against  Federal  Laws 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  of  state  laws,  references  have  been 
made  to  federal  statutes  which  relate  to  the  subject  matter.  There 
are  certain  questions,  however,  which  are  entirely  matters  of  fed- 
eral regulation.  Two  of  these  concern  us  here,  namely,  immigra- 
tion and  white  slave  traffic. 

Immigration  laws. — Certain  groups  of  persons  such  as  beggars, 
felons,  prostitutes,  physically  or  mentally  diseased  persons,  con- 
tract laborers,  and  others  are  excluded  by  the  immigration  laws 

"In  some  states  there  is  a  statutory  provision  that  a  charge  of  perjury  may  be 
predicated  upon  a  false  oath  to  procure  a  marriage  license,  or  upon  other  extraju- 
dicial oaths;  upon  a  false  oath  in  naturalization  proceedings;  upon  a  false  affidavit 
made  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  criminal  prosecution  or  of  procuring  a  war- 
rant for  arrest,  or  a  search  warrant;  a  false  affidavit  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus; 
and  in  many  other  situations. 
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from  entrance  to  the  United  States."  Aliens  who  enter  illegally 
and  are  apprehended  immediately  are  returned  to  the  country 
from  which  they  came  at  the  expense  of  the  steamship  company 
that  brought  them.  Aliens  may  be  deported  within  three  years  of 
the  time  of  entry  if  they  become  public  charges  from  causes  arising 
after  their  entry  and  if  they  desire  to  return  home.  They  may  be 
deported  within  five  years  if  they  belonged  to  the  excluded  groups 
at  the  time  of  their  entry  into  the  United  States.  They  may  be  de- 
ported at  any  time  upon  proof  of  their  advocating  the  destruction 
of  property  or  overthrow  of  the  government;  or  if  they  are  con- 
victed of  a  crime  and  sentenced  to  prison  for  moral  turpitude;  or 
if  they  become  public  charges  because  of  some  cause  which  ante- 
dates their  entrance  into  the  United  States;  or  if  they  are  found  to 
be  connected  with  illegal  traffic  in  women  and  children.  When 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  an  individual  has  gained  illegal  entry 
into  the  United  States  it  is  the  duty  of  a  local  police  officer  to  refer 
the  facts  to  the  United  States  immigration  officers. 

White-slave  traffic. — To  combat  the  interstate  and  international 
transportation  of  women  and  girls  for  immoral  purposes,  the 
United  States  Government,  in  1910,  enacted  a  so-called  white-slave 
traffic  law,  commonly  known  as  the  Mann  Act.  While  it  is  prin- 
cipally directed  at  commercialized  traffic  in  women,  the  scope  of 
its  accepted  interpretation  is  considerably  wider  than  that.  The 
federal  courts  have  extended  the  operation  of  the  law  by  their  ad- 
judications to  include  three  main  groups  of  cases:  (i)  the  transpor- 
tation of  one  or  more  women  from  one  state  to  another  for  pur- 
poses of  prostitution;  (2)  the  interstate  transportation  of  a  young 
girl  to  live  illegally  with  a  man;  (3)  the  interstate  transportation  of 
a  woman  who  deserts  her  small  children  to  cohabit  illegally.  Un- 
der the  provision  of  this  act,  prosecution  may  be  instituted  either 

■"A  comprehensive  digest  of  immigration  and  naturalization  laws  is  found  in 
Living  With  the  Law,  Chapters  XX  and  XXI,  June  Purcell  Guild. 
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in  the  state  from  which  the  journey  began,  or  in  the  state  in  which 
the  journey  ended  and  where  the  immoraUty  occurred.  Since  in 
most  instances  the  case  can  be  handled  in  the  city  where  the  jour- 
ney ended  with  less  expense  to  the  government,  this  is  the  general 
policy. 

Every  police  department  encounters  many  violations  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  federal  penal  code.  Cases  involving  young  girls  as  wit- 
nesses should  be  handled  by  a  policewoman.^*  If  the  facts  indicate 
a  violation  of  the  Mann  Act,  a  statement  of  the  facts  should  be 
obtained  and  referred  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice 
whose  responsibility  it  is  to  investigate  further  to  determine  the 
sufficiency  of  the  available  evidence  for  the  purposes  of  prosecution 
in  federal  court.  When  a  case  is  accepted  by  the  federal  authorities, 
the  responsibility  of  the  Police  Department  ceases.  If  there  happens 
to  be  a  coincidence  of  violation  of  federal  and  state  law,  the  merits 
of  the  case  are  considered  by  both  local  and  federal  officials  to  de- 
termine in  whose  jurisdiction  action  shall  be  instituted. 

"See  Chapter  VIII,  Case  7. 
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DETENTION  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

I.  Detention  quarters  for  women. — Layout  and  equipment  of  quarters;  Prisoners' 
meals;  Segregation  of  prisoners  according  to  types;  Duties  of  the  officer  in  charge 
of  detention  quarters;  Duties  of  police  matrons.  II.  Detention  of  juveniles. — ^Deten- 
tion by  the  Police  Department;  Detention  in  the  Juvenile  Court's  quarters;  De- 
tention in  private  institutions;  Detention  in  private  homes. 

The  general  procedure  in  caring  for  women  held  in  detention 
by  the  police  is  for  the  department  to  employ  a  number  of  full-time 
or  part-time  matrons.  Matrons  are  civilian  employees  whose  ap- 
pointment to  supervise  and  attend  women  held  in  detention  has 
long  been  a  part  of  established  procedure.  Matrons  are  usually  re- 
sponsible to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  police  station  where  women 
are  held,  or  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  detention  quarters.  In 
cities  having  policewomen's  bureaus,  the  operation  of  the  detention 
quarters  for  women  prisoners  should  be  an  activity  of  the  woman's 
bureau,  and  a  woman  officer  should  be  placed  in  charge.  The  fact 
that  the  detention  quarters  can  be  successfully  administered  by 
women  officers  has  been  demonstrated  in  several  of  our  larger  cit- 
ies over  a  period  of  years. 

It  is  expected  that  a  woman  officer  in  charge  of  detention  quar- 
ters for  women  prisoners  in  a  large  city  will  be  fully  occupied  in 
this  work.  She  should,  therefore,  be  fitted  by  training  and  experi- 
ence for  work  with  women  in  institutions.  In  smaller  cities  the 
supervision  of  the  detention  quarters  will  be  combined  with  other 
police  duties  and  the  choice  of  the  policewoman  to  do  the  work 
should  be  governed  accordingly. 

An  officer  in  charge  of  detention  quarters  is  expected  to  care 
for  the  prisoners  so  that  no  unnecessary  hardship  will  result  from 
their  detention.  She  will  see  that  they  are  allowed  to  communi- 
cate with  their  families  and  their  attorneys,  unless  otherwise 
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ordered.  If  the  prisoner  cannot  reach  the  members  o£  her  family, 
the  ofEcer  in  charge  of  the  case  should  be  requested  to  get  in 
touch  with  them.  Suitable  arrangements  should  be  made  for  look- 
ing after  children  who  are  left  uncared  for  as  a  result  of  a  mother's 
or  guardian's  detention. 

A  plan  of  cooperation  should  be  worked  out  with  policemen 
under  which  a  young  girl  or  a  new  offender  will  be  referred  to  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  detention  quarters,  if  the  prisoner  is  not  at 
once  taken  to  court.  If  a  girl's  appearance  seems  to  contradict  facts 
which  she  gives  about  herself  in  regard  to  age,  social  status,  race, 
etc.,  the  officer  in  charge  of  detention  should  ask  permission  of  the 
officer  on  the  case  to  attempt  to  verify  given  facts.  For  example,  a 
girl  of  juvenile  court  age  may  give  her  age  as  an  adult  and  thereby 
be  held  for  criminal  court.  The  establishment  of  correct  age  takes 
the  jurisdiction  from  that  court,  saves  the  state  expense,  saves  the 
time  of  the  officer  on  the  case,  and  enables  a  social  plan  based  on 
actual  facts  to  be  made  for  the  girl. 

In  addition  to  defendants  in  custody  pending  the  investigation 
of  a  crime  is  the  group  of  state  witnesses  held  in  detention  on  court 
order  in  default  of  bond.  Although  such  witnesses  are  customarily 
reimbursed  for  the  time  they  are  held  so  that  they  are  not  without 
funds  at  the  conclusion  of  the  court  hearing,  a  suitable  plan  of 
social  readjustment  should  be  made  for  them  while  in  custody. 
Obviously,  this  is  best  done  by  policewomen.  Temporary  lodgers 
and  women  without  homes  comprise  a  third  group  who  are  given 
emergency  care  in  detention  quarters  in  cities  having  sufficient 
room,  over  and  above  ordinary  requirements,  for  offenders  and 
material  witnesses.  Obviously  each  of  these  women  presents  a 
social  problem  and  needs  the  assistance  of  the  policewoman. 

I.   Detention  Quarters  for  Women 

Three  plans  of  detention  are  found  in  large  cities:  (i)  the  deten- 
tion of  all  women  in  a  central  place;  (2)  the  detention  of  young 
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and  new  oflenders  in  a  central  place,  and  old  offenders  in  the  cells 
of  police  stations  where  the  arrests  are  booked;  (3)  the  detention 
of  all  women  and  girls  at  certain  police  stations  having  cells  desig- 
nated for  women.  Modified  forms  of  all  of  these  plans  are  found  in 
the  smaller  cities,  arranged  to  meet  the  need  of  the  particular  city. 

Although  the  location  and  administration  of  detention  quarters 
for  women  follow  no  uniform  plan,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
detention  of  women  prisoners  should  be  entirely  separate  from 
that  of  men  prisoners.  When  men  and  women  prisoners  are  held 
in  the  same  building,  every  possible  means  of  communication, 
such  as  through  windows,  doors,  floors,  ventilators,  and  the  like, 
should  be  guarded  against. 

Layout  and  equipment  of  quarters. — Several  matters  pertaining  to 
the  physical  aspect  of  detention  quarters  must  be  carefully  consid- 
ered in  any  plan  for  detaining  women.  It  is  of  primary  importance 
that  the  best  possible  sanitary  conditions  should  be  provided.  When 
new  quarters  are  being  planned,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  have 
sufficient  light  and  adequate  ventilation.  If  possible,  the  prisoners 
should  be  kept  in  individual  rooms  with  outside  exposure, 
equipped  with  a  comfortable  bed.  The  mattress  should  be  covered 
with  rubber  and  periodically  sterilized.  Bed  pads  and  blankets,  as 
well  as  the  bed  linen,  should  receive  frequent  laundering.  Inas- 
much as  the  equipment  receives  constant  usage,  it  is  economy  to 
purchase  articles  that  are  well  constructed  even  though  the  initial 
expense  seems  high. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  a  relatively  small  number  of 
rooms,  possibly  one  in  twenty,  to  be  equipped  with  a  wooden  bunk 
covered  with  a  blanket,  instead  of  a  bed.  These  bunks  are  for  the 
use  of  intoxicated  prisoners  or  others  who  are  temporarily  so  dis- 
turbed as  to  misuse  regular  equipment.  Adequate  bathing  facilities 
and  towels  should  be  furnished  and  provision  made  for  the  women 
prisoners  to  launder  their  clothing.  Daily  cleaning  of  the  detention 
quarters  is  a  necessity.  No  woman  prisoner  who  is  held  awaiting 
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a  court  hearing  may  be  required  to  do  any  work  about  the  deten- 
tion quarters.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  when  a  satisfac- 
tory spirit  exists  in  the  detention  quarters,  the  women  will  be  glad 
to  perform  "detail"  duties  in  preference  to  remaining  idle. 

Prisofjers'  fneals. — Local  conditions  will  govern  the  arrangements 
for  supplying  prisoners  with  food.  In  places  where  only  a  few 
prisoners  are  held  at  any  one  time  the  matron  on  duty  may  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  or  supervise  the  preparation  of  meals.  In  larger 
cities  arrangements  are  usually  made  with  a  nearby  restaurant  to 
supply  the  necessary  number  of  meals.  In  some  places  the  police 
department  may  operate  its  own  kitchen  for  this  purpose.  The 
most  important  thing  is  that  the  food  be  wholesome,  adequate, 
and  decently  served. 

Segregation  of  prisoners  according  to  types. — Prisoners  may  be 
classified  in  four  main  groups  which  should  be  separated — viz.: 
(i)  habitual  offenders;  (2)  disturbed  persons;  (3)  young  women 
and  first  offenders;  and  (4)  witnesses. 

Habitual  offenders  will  ordinarily  form  the  largest  group.  These 
women  are  usually  taken  to  court  soon  after  arrest  so  that  there  is 
little  that  can  be  done  for  them  other  than  to  provide  routine  care. 
Inquiry  should  be  made,  at  the  time  when  the  woman  is  admitted, 
in  regard  to  children  who  may  be  left  uncared  for  and  persons  who 
should  be  notified  of  her  detention.  Information  thus  obtained 
should  be  given  to  the  arresting  officer.  When  children  are  left 
uncared  for,  it  is  customary  for  the  arresting  officer  to  ask  the  help 
of  the  policewoman  in  making  a  plan  for  their  care. 

Inebriates,  drug  addicts,  hysterical  persons,  and  mentally  abnor- 
mal persons  should  be  separated  from  others.  The  matron  on  duty 
at  the  detention  quarters  should  give  especial  attention  to  these  in- 
dividuals, administering  in  every  way  possible  to  their  comfort  and 
observing  closely  so  that  they  do  not  harm  themselves.  If  any  dis- 
turbing symptoms,  such  as  unusual  excitement,  prolonged  stupor, 
or  great  suffering  are  noted,  a  physician  should  be  immediately 
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called.  If  a  physician  is  not  available,  the  prisoner  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  hospital. 

Young  women  and  first  offenders  should  be  separated  from  each 
other,  as  well  as  from  other  prisoners,  whenever  possible.  Certain 
girls  and  young  women  are  taken  into  custody  when  they  are 
found  in  disorderly  places  or  in  the  company  of  persons  charged 
with  crime.  Many  times  these  girls  and  women  are  not  detained  as 
witnesses,  but  are  referred  by  the  arresting  officer  to  the  police- 
woman for  investigation  and  plan.  A  policewoman  should  always 
be  available  to  interview  these  girls  and  young  women  so  that  she 
may  communicate  with  parents  or  relatives,  releasing  the  girls  to 
them  during  the  investigation,  unless  the  circumstances  demand 
that  they  be  detained.  Girls  who  must  be  detained  in  any  case  are 
out-of-town  girls,  homeless  girls  brought  in  late  at  night,  or  serious 
problem  girls  who  will  probably  disappear  if  released.  If  there  is 
unusual  delay  in  removing  one  of  this  group,  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  detention  quarters  should  communicate  with  the  policeman 
or  policewoman  in  charge  of  the  case,  calling  his  or  her  attention 
to  the  situation  and  asking  that  effort  be  made  to  dispose  of  the 
case  as  soon  as  possible. 

Witnesses  who  are  detained  on  court  orders,  often  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  should  be  separated  from  persons  charged  with 
crime.  These  witnesses  should  have  more  pleasant  surroundings, 
more  liberal  allowances  of  clothing,  and  a  more  varied  diet  than 
are  given  persons  charged  with  crimes.  An  attractive  and  comfort- 
ably furnished  assembly  room  should  be  provided  for  their  use 
under  the  direction  of  a  matron.  It  is  important  to  arrange  for 
suitable  occupations  and  to  provide  them  with  reading  material. 
Friendliness  and  kindness  should  be  accorded  detained  witnesses, 
but  in  so  doing  the  officers  and  matrons  should  bear  in  mind  that 
any  special  attention  may  be  interpreted  by  defense  counsel  as  an 
effort  to  prejudice  the  witness. 

Racial  segregation  is  required  in  certain  sections  of  the  United 
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States.  The  same  care  and  treatment  should  be  provided  for  each 
race  under  these  circumstances. 

Duties  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  detention  quarters. — It  has  al- 
ready been  recommended  that  the  officer  in  charge  o£  the  deten- 
tion quarters  for  women  prisoners  should  be  a  woman.  In  the 
larger  cities  where  many  prisoners  are  held,  it  is  further  recom- 
mended that  she  be  given  police  ranking  and  that  matrons  be  as- 
signed to  assist  her. 

Proper  administration  of  the  detention  quarters  carries  the  re- 
sponsibility for  overseeing  all  the  details  connected  with  care 
of  the  prisoners,  and  for  the  matrons'  conduct  and  attitude  toward 
prisoners  and  detained  witnesses.  The  exclusive  responsibility  of 
the  officer  in  charge  should  be: 

1.  To  arrange  a  schedule  of  work  and  hours  of  duty  for  matrons, 
preferably  in  eight-hour  shifts,  in  such  a  way  that  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  matrons  will  be  available  to  give  continuous  service  to  all 
prisoners  for  the  entire  period  of  detention. 

2.  To  inspect  the  detention  quarters  at  frequent  intervals  to  see 
that  conditions  are  satisfactory. 

3.  To  furnish  accurate  records  and  reports  of  all  women  held  in 
custody,  in  accordance  -with  the  policy  of  the  local  department. 

4.  To  provide  a  matron  to  accompany  policemen  or  workmen 
when  on  the  prisoners'  corridor.  If  visitors  are  permitted  to  inspect 
the  detention  quarters,  they  should  be  accompanied  by  either  a 
matron  or  a  policewoman. 

5.  To  see  that  women  prisoners  who  are  required  to  leave  the 
detention  quarters  during  the  time  they  are  in  the  custody  of  the 
police  are  accompanied  by  a  policeman  and  a  matron  or  a  police- 
woman. An  exception  to  this  rule  is  made  when  the  prisoner  is 
taken  out  by  the  officer  who  is  in  charge  of  the  case. 

6.  To  safeguard  the  prisoners'  property. 

7.  To  accept  such  legal  instruments  as  writs  of  habeas  corpus, 
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Other  court  orders,  bonds,  and  the  hke,  and  proceed  in  accordance 
with  their  instructions.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  case  should 
immediately  be  notified  on  the  receipt  o£  a  writ. 

8.  To  call  the  attention  o£  the  commanding  officer  of  the  police- 
man or  policewoman  in  charge  of  the  case  to  any  prisoner  who 
seems  to  be  illegally  detained  or  to  be  held  overly  long. 

9.  To  refer  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  case  any  important  evi- 
dence which  may  come  to  her  attention. 

10.  To  see  to  it  that  young  girls  and  new  offenders  are  inter- 
viewed for  social  investigation  and  disposition. 

11.  To  summon  a  physician  for  any  prisoner  who  is  in  need  of 
medical  attention.  The  administration  of  drugs  to  drug  addicts 
must  be  only  on  the  order  of  a  physician. 

12.  To  answer  inquiries  relative  to  the  detention  of  individuals, 
and  to  be  responsible  for  seeing  that  no  visitor  interviews  a  prisoner 
except  on  the  order  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  case. 

13.  To  discharge  prisoners  on  the  written  order  of  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  case,  or  his  commanding  officer.  In  an  emergency 
a  telephoned  order  to  discharge  a  person  may  be  accepted  from  a 
properly  authorized  official  provided,  however,  that  a  check  is 
made  by  calling  back  for  verification  of  the  order. 

Ditties  of  police  matrons. — The  principal  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  police  matrons  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: 

1.  To  register  each  woman  prisoner  accurately  and  legibly,  in 
accordance  with  the  forms  of  the  local  department.  If  the  local 
procedure  requires  the  fingerprinting  of  each  prisoner,  the  matrons 
may  be  taught  to  do  this  work. 

2.  To  make  a  careful  routine  inspection  of  each  prisoner's  person, 
clothing,  and  belongings;  to  determine  the  physical  condition  of 
the  prisoner  by  observing  any  evidence  of  infectious  diseases  in 
the  form  of  body  rash,  ulcers  or  other  sores,  any  abnormal  dis- 
charge, mouth  or  throat  irritation;  body  or  head  lice,  etc.;  to  dis- 
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cover  and  remove  evidence,  drugs,  poisons;  to  deprive  tlie  prisoner 
o£  weapons  or  instruments  which  may  be  used  to  do  bodily  harm 
or  to  effect  an  escape.  The  extent  of  the  search  depends  somewhat 
on  the  nature  of  the  crime  that  is  charged;  for  example,  an  al- 
leged drug  peddler,  or  a  woman  charged  with  the  theft  of  valu- 
able jewels  should  receive  routine  inspection  and,  in  addition,  a 
careful  examination  of  all  parts  of  the  body.  Any  unusual  thing 
revealed  in  searching  the  prisoner  should  be  reported  to  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  detention  quarters. 

3.  To  list  and  tag  valuable  personal  property  and  deliver  it  to 
the  officer  in  charge.  To  mark  luggage  and  lock  it  in  a  room  pro- 
vided for  storage  of  prisoners'  belongings. 

4.  To  assign  each  prisoner  to  a  room  or  bed  and  give  her  routine 
instructions. 

5.  To  inspect  occupied  quarters  at  frequent  intervals,  usually 
once  each  half-hour. 

6.  To  accompany  women  prisoners  as  instructed  by  the  officer 
in  charge. 

7.  To  refrain  from  discussing  legal  and  social  matters  with  pris- 
oners or  their  visitors. 

8.  To  do  other  forms  of  guard  duty,  such  as  watching  over  a 
woman  prisoner  who  is  transferred  to  a  hospital  for  medical 
treatment.  In  some  communities  there  has  arisen  the  necessity  of 
furnishing  women  guards  for  women  jurors  sitting  on  a  panel 
whose  deliberations  require  overnight  detention.  If  statutory  pro- 
vision directs  that  such  service  be  furnished  by  a  policewoman, 
certain  matrons  can  be  made  special  police  officers  in  order  that 
they  may  be  utilized  for  this  purpose. 

II.    Detention  of  Juveniles 

There  is  no  uniform  practice  for  the  care  of  juvenile  boys  and 
girls  detained  by  the  police.  In  some  jurisdictions  juveniles  are 
detained  in  quarters  provided  by  the  police  department,  in  other 
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places  quarters  are  provided  by  the  juvenile  court,  in  still  other 
places  detention  is  in  private  institutions  or  in  private  homes. 

Detention  by  the  Police  Department. — -Wherever  the  police  depart- 
ment undertakes  responsibility  for  detention  of  juveniles,  a  police- 
woman should  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  place  of  detention.  If 
there  is  a  woman's  bureau,  the  director  of  the  bureau  should  be 
responsible  for  it.  Local  arrangements  for  detention  of  juveniles 
vary  considerably,  but  certain  requirements  are  demanded  under 
any  system — viz.: 

1.  The  detention  quarters  should  be  sanitary,  light,  well  venti- 
lated and  cheerful. 

2.  Adequate  balanced  diet  should  be  provided. 

3.  Complete  separation  of  boys  and  girls  must  be  arranged,  al- 
though boys  under  five  years  may  be  placed  with  girls. 

4.  Isolation  rooms  should  be  provided  where  a  child  can  be  cared 
for  while  awaiting  returns  on  nose  and  throat  cultures,  vaginal 
smears  and  other  required  laboratory  examinations,  and  also  for 
a  child  showing  symptoms  of  an  infectious  disease. 

5.  Provision  should  be  made  for  segregation  of  persons  infected 
by  venereal,  or  other  contagious  diseases. 

6.  When  the  number  of  prisoners  justifies,  there  should  be  a 
daily  visit  by  a  physician.  In  any  case,  a  physician  should  be  on 
call  whenever  needed. 

7.  Children  should  be  segregated  in  such  a  manner  that  those 
charged  with  the  more  serious  delinquencies  will  not  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  mix  with  the  others. 

8.  Provision  should  be  made  for  school  work  and  directed  recre- 
ation. 

9.  The  period  of  detention  should  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  and  studying  the  habits  of  the  children  in  order  that  a 
more  adequate  plan  may  be  made. 

10.  There  should  be  a  systematic  daily  check  of  detained  persons 
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SO  that  no  child  will  be  held  any  longer  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

Detention  in  the  Juvenile  Court's  quarters. — In  many  cities  there 
is  an  agreement  between  the  Juvenile  Court  and  the  police  depart- 
ment whereby  juveniles  taken  into  custody  by  the  police  are 
housed  in  detention  quarters  provided  by  the  Juvenile  Court. 
Where  these  facilities  are  available  to  the  Police  Department,  there 
are  certain  necessary  regulations  which  must  be  observed  in  order 
to  avoid  misunderstanding  and  confusion. 

1.  The  Police  Department  should  furnish  the  detention  officers 
mth  a  clear  statement  of  the  reasons  for  detention  of  a  child. 

2.  No  person  should  be  permitted  to  interview  a  child  in  deten- 
tion except  by  police  order. 

3.  Police  witnesses  in  cases  pending  in  another  court  should  be 
held  on  a  detaining  order  properly  executed  by  the  court  having 
jurisdiction. 

Detention  in  private  institutions. — Another  plan  of  detention 
found  in  many  small  cities  is  the  use  of  privately  operated  institu- 
tions. In  some  cities  the  public  agency  which  detains  the  child  re- 
imburses the  private  institution  for  the  care  given;  in  other  cities 
the  private  institution  provides  care  without  making  any  charge  to 
the  city  or  county.  The  success  in  using  private  agencies  depends 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  organization  and  the  capability  of  those 
in  charge. 

Ordinarily,  private  institutions  are  administered  for  purposes 
other  than  detention  and,  therefore,  do  not  offer  an  entirely  satis- 
factory solution  to  the  problem  of  enforced  detention  of  some  chil- 
dren, as  for  example,  witnesses  detained  on  a  court  order.  Further- 
more, the  person  in  charge  of  the  institution  may  have  little  knowl- 
edge of  legal  procedure,  and  as  a  result  may  fail  to  appreciate  the 
need  for  protecting  the  witness  from  outside  contacts  and  from 
escape.  Under  circumstances  such  as  these,  the  policewoman  car- 
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ries  an  even  greater  responsibility  to  help  the  individual  witness 
maintain  a  wholesome  attitude  toward  the  detention  and  court 
procedure. 

Detention  in  private  homes. — The  fourth  plan  o£  temporary  juve- 
nile detention,  less  often  found  than  those  previously  mentioned, 
is  the  utilization  of  certain  private  boarding  homes.  Even  though 
this  plan  lacks  the  anti-social  element  of  group  detention,  it  offers, 
at  the  same  time,  even  less  protection  from  outside  contacts  than 
the  third  plan  described  above.  Private  homes  used  for  juvenile 
detention  should  be  carefully  investigated  to  insure  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  safeguard  a  child  so  detained.  In  so  far  as 
possible,  certain  definite  standards  should  be  estabhshed  to  assure 
suitable  physical  care. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  COOPERATION  WITH 
OTHER  AGENCIES 

I.  Community  agencies  and  the  policewoman. — Confidential  exchange  or  registra- 
tion bureau;  Character-building  organizations;  Schools;  Child-caring  agencies; 
Private  protective  agencies;  Family-welfare  agencies;  Health  departments;  Mental- 
hygiene  clinics;  Child-guidance  and  habit  clinics;  Cooperation  with  newspapers. 

II.  The  policewoman's  relation  to  special  courts. — -Juvenile  Court;  Wayward  Minor 
Court;  Domestic  Relations  Court. 

In  preceding  chapters  we  have  discussed  the  work  of  pohce- 
women  and  have  attempted  to  show  how  it  should  be  done.  In 
this  chapter  we  shall  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  police- 
woman should  cooperate  with  other  social  agencies  in  the  com- 
munity. In  some  cities  she  will  find  herself,  on  appointment,  the 
only  person  in  the  community  who  is  doing  protective  work  with 
girls  and  women.  In  other  cities  she  will  find  a  highly  organized 
system  of  social  service  which  has  been  in  operation  over  a  period 
of  years.  Her  program  should,  in  each  case,  be  adjusted  to  the  gen- 
eral program  of  protective  work  in  the  city  in  which  she  works.  No 
attempt  will  be  made  to  define  the  activities  of  the  various  orga- 
nizations which  exist  in  the  larger  cities,  as  each  policewoman  will 
recognize  the  need  for  familiarizing  herself  with  the  scope  of  work 
of  those  in  her  own  city. 

I.    Community  Agencies  and  the  Policewoman 

Confidential  exchange  or  registration  bureau. — The  use  of  the 
central  registration  bureau  for  social  agencies  or  confidential  ex- 
change, as  it  is  known  in  many  places,  should  be  a  routine  step  in 
the  policewoman's  investigation  procedure.^  Since  many  of  the 
complaints  coming  to  the  police  department  involve  families 

'See  Chapter  III,  Beginning  the  investigation,  p.  60. 
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which  have  presented  problems  over  a  period  of  years,  the  accumu- 
lated information  available  through  the  registration  bureau  gives 
the  officer  a  valuable  background  of  facts  upon  which  to  base  her 
work. 

The  terms  "clear"  and  "register"  are  commonly  used  by  confi- 
dential registration  bureaus.  To  clear  a  case  means  to  inquire  of 
the  registration  bureau  as  to  whether  or  not  there  are  registrations 
of  the  family  or  the  individual  about  whom  the  inquiring  agency 
is  concerned.  To  register  a  case  is  to  record  with  the  bureau  the 
fact  that  a  certain  organization,  as  for  example  the  policewoman's 
bureau,  has  worked  with  an  individual  or  family.  The  policewo- 
man should  clear  every  complaint  but  ordinarily  she  should  reg- 
ister only  the  serious  problem  cases.  Many  cases  do  not  readily 
yield  the  facts  which  are  required  for  clearing.  If  the  workers  in 
the  registration  bureau  are  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  police 
department,  they  will  take  greater  pains  to  assist  in  giving  needed 
information.  It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  policewoman  make 
a  personal  contact  with  the  executives  of  the  bureau,  and  from 
time  to  time,  when  the  information  obtained  has  proven  especially 
helpful,  bring  the  fact  to  their  attention. 

Character-building  organizations. — Oftentimes  the  policewoman 
has  an  urgent  need  for  character-building  organizations  to  which 
she  can  refer  young  boys  and  girls  who  require  direction  in  the 
use  of  their  leisure  time  and  assistance  in  making  constructive  con- 
tacts. The  character-building  agencies  referred  to  include  such 
organizations  as  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  Leagues  for  Catholic  Girls,  Young 
Men's  Hebrew  Association,  Young  Women's  Hebrew  Association, 
Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls^  Girl  Reserves,  boys' 
clubs,  big  brother  and  sister  groups,  and  others.  The  policewoman 
who  does  not  avail  herself  of  the  services  of  these  welfare  agencies 
of  the  community  is  failing  in  a  part  of  her  duty. 
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Schools. — The  relationship  of  the  pohcewoman  to  the  attendance 
department  of  the  public-school  system  has  been  previously  dis- 
cussed in  dealing  with  truants  from  school."  In  cities  where  there 
are  no  visiting  teachers,  children  who  present  problems  in  the 
school  are  frequently  referred  to  the  policewoman  for  investiga- 
tion. Where  there  are  visiting  teachers,  these  children  are  referred 
to  them;  and  the  policewoman,  therefore,  receives  fewer  complaints 
about  individual  children.  However,  by  cooperating  with  the  visit- 
ing teacher,  who  learns  about  neighborhood  gangs,  and  individuals 
or  places  contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  children,  the  police- 
woman will  obtain  information  about  conditions  in  her  district, 
which  will  enable  her  to  do  more  effective  patrol  work.  In  order 
that  the  best  results  may  be  obtained,  it  seems  advisable  that  cases 
coming  to  the  attention  of  the  visiting  teacher,  in  which  there  has 
been  violation  of  statute,  should  be  referred  to  the  policewoman  for 
investigation  of  the  crime  and  for  preparation  of  the  case  for  court. 
Whenever  there  is  occasion  for  a  policewoman  to  interview  a  school 
child,  she  should  take  every  precaution  to  insure  that  school  chil- 
dren, other  than  the  one  concerned,  are  unaware  of  the  nature  or 
subject  of  her  interview.  Whenever  possible,  a  child  should  be  in- 
terviewed in  her  home  in  preference  to  the  school. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  child  away  from  school  for  an 
interview,  arrangement  should  be  made  for  the  school  attendance 
officer  to  first  take  the  child  home.  The  policewoman  should  then 
take  the  child  from  the  home.  Such  procedure  may  seem  indirect 
and  wasteful,  but  experience  has  taught  that  both  the  school  au- 
thorities and  the  parents  are  better  satisfied  when  the  policewoman 
takes  the  child  from  the  home  instead  of  from  the  school. 

Child-caring  agencies. — The  policewoman,  in  her  daily  work,  fre- 
quently comes  in  contact  with  neglected  and  unprotected  children. 
It  is  ordinarily  considered  good  policy  to  bring  these  children  to 
the  attention  of  a  private  child-caring  agency  before  making  a 

"See  pp.  66  and  123. 
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complaint  against  parents  or  guardians  in  Juvenile  Court.  There 
are  two  reasons  for  this:  first,  the  family  is  spared  the  humiliation 
of  a  court  action  when  the  child-caring  agency  is  able  to  adjust 
the  home  conditions  through  its  unofficial  efforts;  secondly,  the  po- 
sition of  the  Juvenile  Court  is  much  stronger  when  the  complaint 
is  made  only  after  the  efforts  of  a  private  agency  have  failed.  The 
policewoman,  as  she  goes  about  on  her  investigations  and  patrol 
duty,  will  occasionally  make  contact  with  a  family  whose  children 
are  under  the  supervision  of  a  child-caring  agency,  and  any  con- 
dition or  situation  observed  which  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
agency  should  be  reported  to  the  worker  in  charge  of  the  case. 
When  children  under  the  care  of  an  agency  are  victims  of  im- 
morality crimes,  it  has  been  found  desirable  for  the  agency  to  refer 
the  complaint  at  once  to  the  policewoman.  The  policewoman, 
however,  should  occupy  herself  only  with  the  court  phase  of  the 
case  and  with  such  temporary  arrangements  as  are  concerned  with 
it,  remembering  that  the  permanent  plan  for  the  child  should  be 
made  by  the  child-caring  agency. 

Private  protective  agencies.— Most  of  the  so-called  problem  cases 
handled  by  the  policewoman,  because  of  their  nature,  should  be 
referred  to  the  private  protective  agencies  organized  to  give  treat- 
ment over  a  period  of  time. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  refer  a  case,  the  policewoman  should 
suggest,  in  early  interviews,  the  idea  of  supervision  by  an  agency. 
In  this  way,  she  can  engender  a  friendly  attitude,  and  prepare 
for  the  work  which  is  to  follow.  Often  a  close  relationship  is  es- 
tablished between  the  pohcewoman  and  a  girl  with  whom  she  has 
worked,  and  the  family  may  feel  that  the  girl  will  respond  less 
quickly  to  the  friendship  of  the  agency  work.  Experience  has  dem- 
onstrated, however,  that  this  is  not  true,  and  cases  should  be  turned 
over  to  the  protective  agencies  without  hesitation. 

The  policewoman  works  in  close  cooperation  with  girls'  protec- 
tive agencies,  not  only  by  referring  a  large  number  of  cases  to 
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them,  but  also  through  contact  with  girls  already  under  their 
supervision.  When  she  observes  a  girl  under  questionable  circum- 
stances which  she  believes  should  be  made  known  to  the  agency, 
the  policewoman  should  report  the  facts,  remembering  that  she 
is  not  to  suggest  what  action  shall  be  taken.  If  it  is  necessary  for 
the  girl  to  be  detained,  the  agency  worker  should  be  notified  im- 
mediately and  asked  to  make  a  plan.  An  exception  to  this  pro- 
cedure is  to  be  made  when  the  girl  is  a  witness  in  a  criminal  case. 
The  procedure  in  such  instances  is  the  same  as  that  in  cases  where 
a  child-caring  agency  is  active. 

Family-welfare  agencies. — In  cities  having  child-caring  and  pro- 
tective agencies,  the  policewoman  should  refer  only  domestic  sit- 
uations to  the  family-welfare  agency,  and  other  cases  to  the  special- 
ized agency;  in  other  cities  the  policy  will  depend  on  the  local 
situation.  She  should  not  accept  complaints  of  domestic  difficulty 
unless  a  warrant  is  requested  for  nonsupport,  desertion,  or  assault 
and  battery.  Before  considering  a  request  for  a  warrant  in  cases  on 
which  the  agency  is  active,  the  representative  of  the  family-welfare 
organization  should  be  consulted  and,  when  possible,  police  action 
should  be  in  harmony  with  the  existing  plans  of  the  welfare  organ- 
ization. 

Health  departments. — The  policewoman  works  with  the  health 
department  in  several  ways:  first,  by  reporting  unsanitary  condi- 
tions; second,  by  reporting  lack  of  proper  isolation  and  treatment 
of  infectious  diseases;  third,  by  referring  persons  in  need  of  treat- 
ment to  clinics.  In  cities  where  there  is  no  regularly  appointed 
health  officer  and  no  public-health  nurse,  the  policewoman  may  oc- 
casionally find  it  necessary  to  take  persons  to  clinics  for  treatment, 
and  to  do  other  health  work.  A  service  often  requested  of  the 
policewoman  is  the  investigation  relative  to  cases  of  venereal  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  the  follow-up  work  that  may  be  necessary.  This 
should  be  done  by  the  board  of  health  or  some  health  organization. 
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Mental-hygiene  clinics. — There  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  persons  who  commit  sex  oflenses  such  as  indecent  ex- 
posure, indecent  Hberties,  incest,  and  the  like,  are  c]uite  frequently 
handicapped  by  abnormal  mental  difficulties.  In  certain  of  the 
larger  cities  where  psychopathic  clinics  operate  in  conjunction  with 
the  courts,  offenders  are  frequently  referred  by  the  court  to  the 
clinic  for  examination.  These  examinations  consist  of  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  physical  and  mental  status,  including  investigation 
of  intelligence  level  by  means  of  certain  standard  intelligence  or 
psychometric  tests,  and  a  detailed  medical  and  social  history  with 
careful  consideration  of  all  factors  that  have  entered  into  the  par- 
ticular individual's  environment  or  sphere  of  experience  prior  to 
and  subsequent  to  arrest.  In  communities  having  facilities  for 
psychiatric  investigation,  the  policewoman  should  give  the  mental 
hygienist  all  the  significant  personal  and  social  facts  which  her 
own  investigation  has  disclosed. 

The  policewoman  is  called  upon  to  deal  with  many  maladjusted 
individuals  and,  not  infrequently,  with  actually  psychotic  or  in- 
sane patients.  She  is  not  expected  to  determine  the  exact  nature  or 
degree  of  the  mental  deviation,  but  she  should  learn  to  recognize 
certain  characteristics  suggesting  abnormal  mental  states.  One  who 
is  capable  of  readily  appreciating  the  mental  state  of  a  patient  will 
tend  to  gain  that  patient's  confidence,  and  thus  facilitate  the  matter 
of  procuring  proper  examination  or  treatment,  whether  psychia- 
tric, medical,  or  even  hospitalization. 

In  almost  every  community  an  appreciable  number  of  persons 
afflicted  with  so-called  abnormal  personalities  are  encountered.  Al- 
though they  are  not  necessarily  social  menaces,  they  are,  neverthe- 
less, in  need  of  such  guidance  and  supervision  as  may  be  obtained 
through  psychiatric  or  mental-hygiene  clinics.  It  is  also  important 
for  the  policewoman  to  bear  in  mind  that  individuals  who 
have  apparently  recovered  from  some  acute  mental  disorder,  and 
have  been  returned  to  the  community  as  relatively  harmless,  may 
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in  time  become  distinctly  dangerous  members  of  society.  It  is  im- 
portant that  individuals  suffering  from  emotional  disturbances 
be  treated  at  the  first  manifestation  of  disorder.  Recognizing  this, 
the  policewoman  should  make  it  her  duty  to  obtain  from  the 
psychiatrist,  or  clinical  psychologist,  helpful  suggestions  and  advice 
in  the  handling  of  problem  children.  Without  exception,  children 
who  have  come  to  the  attention  of  social  agencies  several  times 
should  be  referred  to  a  clinic  for  a  complete  study. 

Child-guidance  and  habit  clinics. — Many  children,  with  whom  the 
policewoman  comes  in  contact,  would  profit  by  the  exceedingly 
helpful  training  obtainable  from  such  agencies  as  child-guidance 
and  habit  clinics.  This  is  true,  particularly,  of  very  young  girls 
who  have  been  witnesses  in  sex  cases  at  court  where,  not  infre- 
quently, certain  emotional  conflicts  arise  as  the  result  of  these  ex- 
periences. 

Cooperation  ivith  newspapers. — Although  newspapers  may  not  be 
defined  strictly  as  social  agencies,  they  are,  nevertheless,  important 
community  institutions  with  which  the  policewoman  is  frequently 
called  upon  to  cooperate.  The  news  value  of  many  cases  which  are 
handled  by  policewomen  bring  daily  contact  with  newspaper  re- 
porters. It  is  important  therefore  that  friendly  relations  exist  be- 
tween the  policewoman  and  representatives  of  the  press.  Ordinarily 
newspapers  are  helpful  and  cooperative  in  printing  items  to  which 
the  Police  Department  desires  to  give  publicity,  but  which  have 
no  particular  news  value.  In  return  for  this  courtesy  the  Police  De- 
partment should  give  facts  and  details  about  cases  in  which  the 
public  will  be  interested. 

The  experienced  police  officer  appreciates  that  it  is  possible  to 
print  a  great  deal  about  a  case  without  harming  the  persons  con- 
cerned. In  many  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  details  which, 
if  printed,  would  prove  embarrassing  to  the  persons  involved.  In 
giving  out  facts,  it  is  possible  to  withhold  such  information  with- 
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out  materially  affecting  the  "story"  for  the  newspaper.  Where  sat- 
isfactory relations  have  been  established  with  the  newspapers  and 
their  representatives,  it  is  possible  to  rely  on  their  willingness  to 
cooperate  and  to  recognize  the  need  for  protecting  the  individual 
from  harmful  publicity.  No  facts  should  be  given  out  to  newspa- 
pers except  by  persons  officially  authorized  by  the  chief  of  police  to 
do  so  and  under  such  rules  as  he  may  establish.  A  hostile  attitude 
toward  newspapers,  wherein  policewomen  endeavor  to  deny  them 
information,  will  defeat  its  own  end  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
newspapers  will  get  some  kind  of  story  anyway  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  policewoman  to  influence  the  nature  of  the  report 
will  be  lost. 

II.    The  Policewoman's  Relation  to  Special  Courts 

Juvenile  Court. — The  procedure  in  Juvenile  Court  consists  of  a 
pre-complaint  investigation  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  formal 
complaint,  a  court  hearing  of  the  complaint,  a  court  finding,  and 
the  ordering  of  social  treatment  in  the  form  of  probation,  place- 
ment in  a  foster-home,  or  commitment  to  an  institution.  The  pre- 
complaint  investigation,  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  or  not  there  is  legal  cause  to  make  a  complaint,  logically 
comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  police  department.  In  some  cit- 
ies this  part  of  the  work,  on  complaints  made  against  juvenile  girls 
and  young  boys,  is  done  by  policewomen;  and  in  others,  the  court 
has  its  own  division  for  making  these  investigations. 

The  policewoman  should  appreciate  that,  while  the  Juvenile 
Court  does  not  employ  the  same  rules-of -evidence  procedure  as  do 
the  more  formal  courts,  the  underlying  evidential  facts  should, 
nevertheless,  be  of  the  same  quality.  When  the  facts  are  presented 
to  the  court,  her  responsibility  ceases,  and  she  should  offer  no  com- 
ment upon  the  disposition. 

In  some  cities  the  Juvenile  Court  makes  itself  responsible  for 
the  unprotected,  nonresident  juvenile.  In  these  cities  the  police- 
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woman  refers  such  cases  to  the  court,  and  the  resulting  plans  for 
the  children  are  made  by  the  court  officers.  When  a  girl  is  wanted 
by  the  policewoman  to  testify  in  a  criminal  court  case,  the  Juvenile 
Court  is  expected  to  postpone  its  plan  for  rettirning  the  girl  to  her 
own  county  until  after  she  has  testified. 

Wayward  Minor  Court. — In  certain  states,  notably  New  York  and 
Michigan,  special  courts,  sometimes  called  "Wayward  Minor 
Courts,"  have  been  established  to  deal  with  boys  and  girls  who  are 
over  the  juvenile-court  age,  but  under  twenty-one  years.  These 
courts  differ  in  procedure,  but  are  similar  to  juvenile  courts  in  that 
they  function  as  courts  of  adjustment. 

In  Michigan  where  the  Wayward  Minor  Court  is  a  part  of  the 
Juvenile  Court,  the  judge  has  ruled  that  any  boy  or  girl  between 
seventeen  and  twenty-one  years  who  fails  to  identify  himself  is  a 
wayward  minor.  This  has  enabled  the  police  officers  to  bring  many 
young  girls  and  boys  to  the  attention  of  the  court,  with  the  result 
that  they  have  been  returned  to  their  own  communities. 

Domestic  Relations  Court. — The  policewoman's  contact  with  Do- 
mestic Relations  Courts  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  she  deals 
with  problems  of  domestic  difficulty.^ 

The  emphasis  of  the  Domestic  Relations  Court  is  on  social  ad- 
justment, and  in  preparing  a  case  for  this  court,  the  policewoman 
has  an  excellent  opportunity  to  present  the  pertinent  social  facts 
for  consideration.  As  in  the  Juvenile  Court,  her  responsibility 
ceases  when  the  facts  have  been  presented. 

^See  discussion  on  page  69. 
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CASES  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  FIELD  WORK 


Case  I. 
Vivian  i6-W 

Patrol  Contact.  Policewomen  observed  young  girl  on  street 
corner  in  down-town  district  at  3  a.m.  At  that  hour  in  the  -morn- 
ing policewomen  on  patrol  question  any  unaccompanied  young 
girl  whom  they  observe  on  the  street. 


PROCEDURE 

Policewomen  approached  girl.  Identified 
themselves  as  police  officials.  Ex- 
plained that  because  she  was  alone  on 
street  at  that  hour  they  wished  to  be 
sure  that  she  was  properly  protected. 


Accompanied  girl  to  her  room  in  hotel 
in  order  that  she  might  show  letters 
from  her  parents.  Interview  in  hotel 
room. 

At  this  point  a  man  entered  from  an 
adjoining  room. 


One  policewoman  asked  man  to  step 
into  hall  where  she  questioned  him. 


FACTS  OBTAINED  BY  QUESTIONING 

Age — given  as  17  years. 

Present  address — recognized  as  that  of  a 
cheap  hotel  where  young  girls  were 
admitted  without  question. 

Previous  address — also  recognized  as 
questionable. 

Parents — living  in  another  state.  Said 
she  could  show  letters  that  they  were 
satisfied  to  have  her  here. 

Unable  to  find  letters  from  parents. 

Articles  of  masculine  clothing  observed 
in  room  which  girl  explained  be- 
longed to  her  husband. 

Girl,  noticeably  disturbed,  introduced 
man,  named  him,  and  hurriedly  add- 
ed facts  about  date  and  place  of  mar- 
riage. 

Policewomen  noted  that  the  girl's  intro- 
duction of  man  gave  him  facts  which 
he  would  have  known  if  they  had 
been  married. 

What  was  wife's  maiden  name.?  No 
answer.  Where  had  they  lived  since 
marriage.?  No  answer.  Where  did 
wife's  parents  live.''  No  answer. 
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The  other  policewoman  continued  ques- 
tioning girl. 


Man  and  girl  taken  to  office  of  Woman's 
Bureau. 

List  of  missing  girls  showed  that  girl 
had  been  reported  as  missing  by  the 
Juvenile  Court. 

Man  charged  with  contributing  to  the 
delinquency  of  a  female  minor.  Held 
at  First  Precinct  Station. 

Parents  of  girl  notified  that  she  was  lo- 
cated. 

Girl  held  at  Juvenile  Detention  Home 
as  police  witness  and  for  Juvenile 
Court. 

Special  report  written  and  left  for 
Supervisor. 


Girl  admitted  that  she  was  not  married 
to  man;  that  her  home  was  in  De- 
troit. Gave  her  correct  name  and  ad- 
dress of  parents — correct  age  as  i6 
years. 


Case  2. 
Pearl  13-W 

Patrol  Contact.  Girl  observed  loitering  along  the  street  in  the 
down-town  business  section  at  11  p.m.  Policewomen  followed  girl 
for  several  blocks.  She  made  no  attempt  to  attract  men  but  her 
aimless  sauntering  and  her  youth  influenced  the  policewomen  to 
speak  to  her. 


PROCEDURE 

Policewomen  approached  girl,  identified 
themselves,  and  explained  that  they 
would  like  to  ask  her  a  few  ques- 
tions. 


FACTS  OBTAINED  BY  QUESTIONING 

Where  are  you  going.?  Am  waiting  for 
my  girl  friend.  How  old  are  you.? 
16  years.  Where  do  you  live.?  1801  B 
St.  (Fair  residential  district).  What 
is  your  friend  doing  downtown  at  1 1 
P.M.?  She  works  in  a  restaurant. 
Where  is  restaurant?  Do  not  know. 
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Policewomen  then  explained  to  the  girl 
that  in  order  to  protect  her,  they 
would  remain  until  her  friend  arrived. 
It  was  evident  that  the  girl  did  not 
want  this  but  the  policewomen  con- 
tinued friendly  conversation  which 
was  so  casual  that  girl  did  not  realize 
she  was  giving  information  about 
herself.  In  a  short  time  the  police- 
women learned  that  the  girl  was  not 
waiting  for  anyone.  They  then  offered 
to  take  her  home.  Her  reaction  to  this 
offer  was  such  that  the  policewomen 
appreciated  that  there  was  something 
wrong.  Further  questioning  resulted 
in  information  that  the  girl  was  13 
years  old  and  had  run  away  from 
home. 

Girl  taken  to  office  of  Woman's  Bureau. 
No  telephone  at  her  home.  Precinct 
asked  to  notify  parents  that  girl  was 
located.  Mother  refused  to  come  for 
daughter. 

Girl  taken  to  Juvenile  Detention  Home. 
Special   report    written    and    left  for 
Supervisor. 


Precinct  later  reported  that  girl  left 
home  early  in  afternoon  after  a  quar- 
rel with  mother. 


Case  3. 
Martha  14-W 
Vera  15-W 

Patrol  Contact.  Policewomen  observed  girls  coming  from  an 
all-night  restaurant  at  2  a.m.  Girls  looked  young  and  were  dressed 
and  "made-up"  in  a  way  that  attracted  attention. 


PROCEDURE 


Usual  approach.  Followed  customary 
procedure  of  questioning  girls  sepa- 
rately. 


FACTS  OBTAINED  BY  QUESTIONING  • 

Ages — 18  and  19  years  respectively, 
where  living.?  Nearby  apartment 
house.  Relation.?  Not  related,  friends. 
How  long  at  apartment.?  5  weeks. 
Employment?  None,  living  on  money 
from  home.  Other  questions  about 
their  recent  living,  their  families,  etc. 
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Girls  were  then  told  that  policewomen 
would  take  them  home  in  their  auto- 
mobile. As  soon  as  girls  were  in  car, 
officers  compared  facts  which  they  had 
obtained.  There  was  enough  disagree- 
ment to  arouse  suspicion,  and  the 
policewomen,  explaining  this  to  girls, 
asked  permission  to  verify  statements 
by  inspecting  apartment. 

Took  girls  to  their  apartment  in  a  build- 
ing which  was  known  to  officers  as 
one  where  management  was  lax. 
Upon  entering  apartment  found  two 
men  there.  Girls  became  frightened 
when  the  men  were  found  in  the 
apartment. 

Girls  taken  to  bedroom  by  one  police- 
woman; the  other  remained  to  ques- 
tion the  men. 

Sent  for  manager  of  apartment.  Ex- 
plained situation. 

Telephoned  for  policemen  to  take  men 
prisoners  to  office  of  Woman's  Bureau. 

Girls  taken  to  Woman's  Bureau  in  po- 
licewomen's car. 

Woman's  Bureau  card  index  checked. 
Both  girls  known  to  department. 

Office  interview  with  girls  after  ex- 
plaining that  parents  had  reported 
them  as  missing. 

Girls  held  at  Juvenile  Detention  Home 
as  police  witnesses  and  for  medical 
examination. 

Men  charged  with  pandering.  Held  at 
First  Precinct  Station. 

Parents  notified  that  girls  were  located. 

Special  report  written  and  left  for  Sup- 
ervisor. Policewomen,  in  report,  called 
attention  to  tlie  fact  that  the  girls 
should  be  further  questioned  in  re- 
gard to  any  criminal  responsibility 
of  apartment  house  manager. 


One  man  said  that  he  was  the  husband 
of  Vera,  calling  her  "R,"  and  that  he 
could  show  their  marriage  certificate. 
Said  other  man  was  his  friend  who 
visited  him  occasionally.  He  was 
asked  routine  questions  and  contra- 
dicted statements  made  by  girls. 

Girls  gave  their  correct  ages  as  14  and 
15  years;  admitted  they  had  come 
from  Canada;  Vera  denied  marriage. 


Records  showed  both  girls  were  Cana- 
dian, reported  missing  for  two 
months. 

Girls  stated  they  came  to  Detroit  im- 
mediately after  they  ran  away.  Met 
one  of  the  men  found  in  apartment 
soon  after  coming  to  city.  He  ar- 
ranged to  rent  apartment  and  brought 
the  other  man.  Girls  had  prostituted 
with  customers  brought  to  the  apart- 
ment by  these  men.  Men  did  not  live 
there  but  were  in  and  out  with  cus- 
tomers. 
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Case  4. 
Jean  15-W 
Mary  16-W 

Patrol  Contact.  Policewomen  patrolling  in  an  outlying  busi- 
ness district  observed  girls  loitering  on  a  main  thoroughfare  at 
I  A.M.  Attention  was  called  to  them  because  of  their  youth  and  the 
hour. 


PROCEDURE 

Usual  approach.  Girls  questioned  sepa- 
rately— statements  coincided. 


Girls  held  at  Juvenile  Detention  Home. 
Telegram  sent  to  police  department  in 

their  home  city  to  notify  parents. 
Special    report    written    and    left  for 
■  Supervisor. 


FACTS  OBTAINED  BY  QUESTIONING 

Girls  had  run  away  from  their  homes 
in  another  city  earlier  in  the  day,  fol- 
lowing an  argument  with  Mary's 
mother.  She  had  reprimanded  them 
because,  when  they  returned  from  a 
dance  the  preceding  night,  their  con- 
dition showed  that  they  had  been 
drinking.  They  had  begged  rides 
from  motorists  until  they  arrived  in 
Detroit.  Did  not  have  money  to  rent 
a  room.  Planned  to  walk  the  streets 
until  morning  when  they  expected  to 
seek  employment. 


Case  5. 
Laura  16-W 

Patrol  Contact.  Policewomen  patrolling  in  rooming-house  dis- 
trict at  2  A.M.  observed  girl,  who  appeared  to  be  young,  loitering 
on  the  street.  Policewomen  parked  and  observed  girl  from  the  car. 
At  the  same  time  a  man  drove  his  car  to  curb  and  invited  the  girl 
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to  get  in.  Policewomen  then  appeared  and  man  drove  away  rapid- 
ly. The  license  number  was  taken. 


PROCEDURE 

Contact  with  girl. 


Girl  taken  to  office  o£  Woman's  Bureau. 


Office  interview  with  girl. 


Checked  missing  files — no  report. 

Telephoned  parents. 

Girl  transferred  to  Juvenile  Detention 
Home  and  held  as  a  police  witness. 

Special  report  written  and  left  for  Su- 
pervisor. The  report  called  attention 
particularly  to  fact  that  the  girl 
should  be  again  questioned  in  regard 
to  prosecution  of  men  with  whom  she 
had  been  living.  The  license  number 
of  car  driven  by  man  who  attempted 
to  pick  up  girl  was  also  noted. 


FACTS  OBTAINED  BY  QUESTIONING 

Man  in  the  car  had  followed  her  from  a 
nearby  dance  hall.  Gave  evasive  re- 
plies to  questions;  denied  living  in 
neighborhood  but  refused  to  give 
home  address. 

Girl  recognized  and  identified  by  an- 
other policewoman  who  had  previ- 
ously made  contact  with  her  as  a 
runaway  girl. 

Had  been  away  from  home  about  a 
month.  Had  been  employed  at  3  dif- 
ferent places  for  short  periods,  and 
then  had  gone  to  live  with  different 
mien.  When  approached  she  was  wait- 
ing for  the  man  with  whom  she  was 
living  to  come  from  his  place  of 
employment  in  a  nearby  restaurant. 
Refused  to  give  man's  name,  or  the 
address  at  which  they  were  living. 

They  had  not  reported  girl  as  missing. 
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Case  6. 
Marion  15-W 

Patrol  Contact.  Policewomen  patrolling  in  down-town  busi- 
ness district  at  11  p.m.  observed  a  girl  accompanied  by  an  older 
woman  entering  an  alley  behind  a  burlesque  theater.  The  fact  that 
a  woman  and  a  girl  were  entering  an  alley  in  that  part  of  the  city 
immediately  attracted  attention. 


PROCEDURE 

Officers  approached  and  addressed  wo- 
man. 

Effort  made  to  separate  woman  and 
girl  but  the  woman  held  on  to  girl 
and  hurried  on  down  the  alley.  Police- 
women followed. 

One  policewoman  blew  her  police  whis- 
tle. Woman  and  girl  were  soon  over- 
taken and  a  man  officer  who  re- 
sponded to  the  whistle  assisted  in 
transferring  the  prisoners  to  the  office 
of  the  Woman's  Bureau. 

Office  interview  with  girl.  Checked 
Woman's  Bureau  card  index. 


Parents  of  child  notified. 

Girl  released  to  parents,  who  promised 
to  appear  in  a.m.  to  sign  a  warrant. 

Woman  held  for  investigation  on  the 
charge  of  contributing  to  the  delin- 
quency of  a  female  minor. 

Special  report  written  and  left  for 
Supervisor. 


FACTS  OBTAINED  BY  QUESTIONING 

When  asked  what  she  was  doing  in  the 
alley  the  woman  became  very  angry 
and  refused  to  answer. 

Woman  became  very  abusive  in  her  lan- 
guage. Suddenly  she  spoke  to  the 
girl  in  a  foreign  tongue  and  they 
both  broke  away  from  the  police- 
women. 


Obtained  correct  name. 

Found  girl  had  been  previously  known 
to  Woman's  Bureau  and  that  woman 
had  previously  influenced  girl  to 
leave  home.  She  had  given  girl  alco- 
holic beverages  and  arranged  meet- 
ings with  older  men.  Girl's  parents 
had  refused  to  prosecute  at  time  but 
had  warned  woman  they  would  do 
so  if  child  was  again  found  with  her. 
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Case  7. 
Janet  15-W 

Patrol  Contact.  Policewomen  on  patrol  in  inferior  rooming- 
house  district  at  i  a.m.  observed  young  girl  loitering  on  the  street 
just  o£f  a  main  highway.  As  they  were  about  to  speak  the  girl  was 
joined  by  a  young  man.  Policewomen  followed  and  were  puzzled 
by  the  fact  that  the  couple  walked  along  at  a  fair  pace,  indicating 
that  they  had  a  definite  destination.  After  walking  about  four 
squares  the  man  left  the  girl.  She  went  on  another  half  square  and 
was  about  to  enter  a  cheap  rooming-house  when  the  policewomen 
spoke  to  her. 


PROCEDURE 

Usual  approach  to  girl. 


Girl  seemed  younger  than  19  years. 
She  was  told  that  she  answered  the 
description  of  a  girl  who  had  been 
reported  missing  and  policewomen 
asked  permission  to  go  to  her  room 
with  her  and  verify  her  statements. 


FACTS  OBTAINED  BY  QUESTIONING 

Age  given  as  19  years.  Working  in  a 
restaurant  from  5  p.m.  to  i  a.m. 
Young  man  with  whom  she  had  been 
walking  also  worked  there.  They  al- 
ways walked  home  together.  Stated 
she  was  married,  husband  not  work- 
ing, she  was  working  to  support  him. 
Had  been  in  Detroit  2  months. 

Gave  facts  of  marriage. 

A  man  who  said  he  was  her  husband 
was  in  the  room  in  bed.  After  he  was 
given  opportunity  to  dress,  one  po- 
licewoman went  into  room  to  inter- 
view him.  He  gave  the  same  facts 
as  the  girl  except  that  his  answers  to 
personal  questions  differed  from  the 
girl's.  Questioned  about  the  actual 
procedure  of  marriage  (Where  did 
you  go  for  license.?  What  did  the 
building  look  like?  What  was  the 
name  of  the  justice  who  married 
you?  What  questions  were  asked 
when  the  license  was  obtained?),  he 
showed  marked  hesitation  in  answer- 
ing. Asked  for  his  marriage  certifi- 
cate, he  said  he  had  left  it  in  the 
city  where  the  marriage  took  place. 
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Man  and  girl  brought  together.  Differ- 
ences in  statements  called  to  their  at- 
tention. Also  fact  that  man  did  not 
readily  answer  questions  about  mar- 
riage. 

Man  and  girl  taken  to  office  of  Woman's 
Bureau. 

Man  held  for  violation  of  the  U.  S. 
Mann  Act. 

Girl  held  as  U.  S.  witness  and  out-of- 
town  juvenile. 

Telegram  sent  to  police  department  in 
city  where  girl's  parents  lived,  notify- 
ing them  that  the  girl  was  in  custody 
and  held  as  a  witness,  also  asking 
verification  of  birth  date. 

Special  report  written  and  left  for 
Supervisor. 


Girl  admitted  that  they  were  not  mar- 
ried. They  had  met  at  a  dance  hall  in 
a  city  in  another  state  where  the 
marriage  was  supposed  to  have  taken 
place.  Correct  age  of  girl  15  years. 


Case  8. 
Miriam  14-W 
May  16-W 

Patrol  Contact.  Policewomen  on  patrol  observed  girl  in  early 
evening,  improperly  clad  for  cold  weather,  and  apparently  uncer- 
tain of  directions. 


PROCEDURE 

Officers  approached  and  spoke  to  girl. 


FACTS  OBTAINED  BY  QUESTIONING 

Explained  she  was  looking  for  a  house 
to  which  she  had  never  been  and 
had  become  confused  regarding  di- 
rections. The  address  she  gave  was  in 
another  section  of  the  city.  When 
questioned  regarding  her  home  ad- 
dress, she  gave  a  nearby  number  to 
which  she  was  unable  to  direct  offi- 
cers. Address  finally  located  and  of- 
ficers accompanied  girl  to  her  room. 
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Interview  with  landlady. 


Interview  with  girl. 


Officers  waited  until  the  other  girl  came 
in. 

Both  girls  taken  to  Juvenile  Detention 
Home.  Records  showed  both  had 
been  reported  missing  by  a  worker 
from  a  private  protective  agency 
which  was  active  on  the  case.  Parents 
notified.  Special  report  written  giv- 
ing facts  and  asking  Supervisor  to 
inform  agency  of  the  fact  that  the 
girls  were  located. 


Girl  had  moved  in  the  day  before  with 
another  girl.  Neither  had  baggage 
but  explained  it  had  been  checked 
at  a  depot  and  would  have  to  be 
called  for. 

She  left  home  two  days  before  with  a 
friend,  May,  16  years,  to  obtain  em- 
ploj'ment.  Disliked  school  and  par- 
ents were  unwilling  to  have  her  go 
to  work. 


Case  9. 
Isabel  16-W 

Patrol  Contact.  Policewomen  "clocking"  a  suspected  house  at 
II  P.M.  observed  a  man  and  a  young  girl  come  out.  The  youth  of 
the  girl  determined  the  officers'  action  and  they  approached  the 
couple. 


PROCEDURE 

Officers  identified  themselves  and  sepa- 
rated the  couple  for  questioning. 


FACTS  OBTAINED  BY  QUESTIONING 

Man  said  that  the  place  was  a  restau- 
rant and  that  he  and  his  friend  had 
been  having  something  to  eat.  Did 
not  know  girl's  age  but  she  was  old 
enough  to  look  after  herself.  Had 
known  her  for  several  weeks. 
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Officers  compared  information  and,  be- 
cause of  conflicting  statements, 
brought  man  and  girl  to  office  of 
Woman's  Bureau.  Drove  past  ad- 
dress given  by  girl  as  her  place  of 
employment.  No  restaurant  there. 


Man  held  at  First  Precinct  Station  on 
charge  of  contributing  to  the  delin- 
quency of  a  female  minor. 

Girl  held  at  Juvenile  Detention  Home 
as  a  police  witness  and  out-of-town 
juvenile. 

Parents  notified. 

Special    report   written   and    left  for 

Supervisor. 
Next  day — warrant  authorizing  search 

of  house  was  obtained  on  statement 

of  girl. 

On  following  night  policemen  from 
vice  squad  accompanied  by  two  pa- 
trolwomen  executed  the  search  war- 
rant. No  young  girls  found  in  place 
and  no  proof  of  prostitution.  Large 
quantity  of  liquor  seized. 

Warrant  obtained  by  vice  squad  charg- 
ing proprietor  with  violation  of  pro- 
hibition law. 


Girl  gave  age  as  19  years.  Had  been  in 
Detroit  2  months.  Met  man  at  restau- 
rant where  she  worked.  Had  been 
visiting  a  friend  in  this  building. 
Gave  name  of  employer  and  place 
of  employment. 

Girl  admitted  she  ran  away  from  home 
in  Canada  2  days  before.  Correct 
age  16  years.  Met  man  by  accident 
on  street  that  afternoon.  Went  to  a 
movie  with  him  and  then  to  his 
apartment.  Remained  in  the  apart- 
ment only  a  short  while  and  then 
went  to  the  address  at  which  they 
were  discovered,  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  liquor.  The  man  purchased 
liquor  and  both  drank.  Denied  any 
other  delinquent  act. 
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Case  10. 
Alice  i6-W 

Patrol  Contact.  Policewomen  on  patrol  at  i  a.m.  in  a  district 
o£  questionable  character,  observed  girl,  young  in  appearance,  com- 
ing out  o£  a  house  which  was  suspected  of  being  a  house  of  prosti- 
tution. Girl  walked  to  a  nearby  main  highway  and  signaled  a  taxi. 
As  she  was  about  to  enter  the  cab,  policewomen  spoke  to  her.  Rea- 
son for  approach  was  her  youthful  appearance,  the  fact  that  she 
came  from  a  house  which  was  questionable,  and  the  fact  that  she 
was  dressed  in  a  manner  to  attract  attention. 


PROCEDURE 

Policewomen  identified  themselves  and 
told  taxi  driver  to  drive  on.  Girl  was 
asked  to  get  into  police  car. 

Took  girl  to  office  of  Woman's  Bureau 

for  further  questioning. 
Office  interview  with  girl. 


FACTS  OBTAINED  BY  QUESTIONING 

Gave  age  as  i8  years;  home  in  another 
city  and  state. 

Questioned  about  prostitution  —  she 
spoke  familiarly  about  it. 

Admitted  running  away  from  her  home 
in  New  Jersey  several  months  before. 
Came  to  Detroit  with  a  theatrical 
troupe  which  played  in  a  local  bur- 
lesque theater.  Through  one  of  the 
chorus  girls  she  met  Michael,  who 
offered  her  more  money  than  she 
was  earning  to  keep  house  for  him. 
When  she  went  to  his  house,  she 
discovered  it  was  a  "blind  pig"  and 
a  house  of  prostitution  and  her  du- 
ties included  serving  liquor  and  pros- 
tituting. She  remained  under  these 
conditions,  at  first  living  in  die  house. 
Later  she  went  to  live  with  a  Mal- 
tese man  who  frequented  the  place. 
Gave  a  part  of  her  earnings  to  the 
man  who  operated  the  house.  She 
had  contracted  a  venereal  infection 
and  had  gone  to  a  physician  recom- 
mended by  this  man. 
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Patrolwomen,  accompanied  by  police- 
men, went  to  the  address  furnished 
by  the  girl  and  gained  entrance. 
Michael  was  present  and  admitted 
being  in  charge  of  the  place.  Two 
bedrooms  were  equipped  for  prosti- 
tution. Rent  receipts  and  receipts  for 
public  utilities  found  and  taken  as 
evidence;  also  cards  which  had  been 
used  to  advertise  the  place.  Beer 
found  in  basement  confiscated. 

Man  arrested.  Held  for  investigation  re 
pandering  and  keeping  bawdyhouse. 

Girl  detained  as  a  police  witness  at  Ju- 
venile Detention  Home. 

Parents  notified  (reply  from  parents 
gave  correct  age). 

Special  report  written  and  left  for 
Supervisor. 


Michael  denied  that  the  place  was  used 
for  anything  but  a  "blind  pig"  and 
denied  having  had  a  girl  working 
for  him. 


Case  II. 
Edith  i8-W 

Patrol  Contact.  Pohcewomen  patrolUng  down-town  business 
streets  observed  a  young  girl  walking  slowly.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
manner  to  attract  attention.  While  policewomen  were  observing, 
she  approached  a  man  and  spoke  to  him,  the  man  disregarding 
her.  Girl  continued  down  the  street,  stopped  at  a  shop  window  and 
spoke  to  a  man  who  was  looking  in  window.  This  man  also  dis- 
regarded her  and  walked  on. 


PROCEDURE 

One  policewoman  approached  the  man, 
identified  herself,  and  explained  that 
she  had  been  observing  girl. 

Second  policewoman  approached  girl, 
identified  self,  and  explained  that 
she  had  been  observing  her. 


FACTS  OBTAINED  BY  QUESTIONING 

Man  admitted  girl  had  solicited  him  for 
prostitution  but  stated  he  would  not 
testify  against  her. 
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Girl  was  told  that  the  man  stated  she 
had  solicited  him  for  prostitution. 

Policewoman  suggested  that  they  go 
with  girl  to  her  room  for  further 
questioning. 

Accompanied  girl  to  her  room  in  a 
nearby  hotel.  One  policewoman,  in 
looking  about  the  room,  observed  let- 
ters addressed  to  "General  Delivery" 
with  name  other  than  that  which 
girl  had  given. 

Policewoman  asked  permission  to  read 
letters,  explaining  that  under  Michi- 
gan law  any  18-year-old  girl  is  con- 
sidered a  wayward  minor  unless  she 
is  willing  to  identify  herself.  Letters 
made  frequent  reference  to  the  fact 
that  search  was  being  made  for  the 
girl  by  the  police  department  in  the 
city  from  which  the  letters  were  sent. 

Girl  taken  to  office  of  Woman's  Bureau 
for  further  questioning. 


Girl  detained  as  police  witness.  Tele- 
graphed police  department  of  city 
where  girl  said  she  was  wanted  with 
request  to  notify  her  parents. 

Search  warrant  obtained  for  house  oper- 
ated by  the  Greek. 

Patrolwomen,  accompanied  by  police- 
men from  the  vice  squad,  went  to 
address  given  by  girl.  Situation  found 
to  be  exactly  as  described  by  girl. 
Man  whom  she  described  was  there. 

Man  arrested.  Held  at  First  Precinct  on 
charge  of  maintaining  and  operating 
a  bawdyhouse. 

Special  report  written  and  left  for 
Supervisor. 


Obtained  girl's  name,  address,  and  age 
— 18  years. 


Girl  stated  she  had  been  in  Detroit  one 
month — no  employment  during  that 
period.  Lived  alone  in  room — admit- 
ted receiving  letters,  and  wrong 
name  in  address. 


Admitted  that  she  was  wanted  in  con- 
nection with  a  robbery  case.  Had  been 
prostituting  in  Detroit  for  a  Greek 
man.  He  had  taken  nearly  all  her 
money.  Gave  address  of  man  and  ex- 
plained in  detail  the  situation  in  the 
building.  Gave  description  of  man. 
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Case  12. 

Betsey  20-W  ' 

Patrol  Contact.  Policewomen  patrolling  in  a  negro  residential 
district  during  the  afternoon  observed  a  young  girl,  apparently 
white,  with  a  young  negro  woman.  Both  were  dressed  in  a  man- 
ner to  attract  attention  and  were  very  boisterous  in  conduct,  open- 
ly making  advances  to  men.  Officers  were  unable  to  determine 
whether  they  were  bold,  good-natured  persons  of  poor  taste  in 
dress,  or  whether  they  were  professional  prostitutes.  After  follow- 
ing and  observing  for  some  time,  policewomen  determined  to 
speak  to  the  women,  since  the  younger  girl  seemed  to  be  a  person 
who  might  need  protection.  At  the  time  of  the  contact,  police- 
women were  uncertain  in  their  own  minds  as  to  the  situation  and 
felt  that  their  diagnosis  would  depend  entirely  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  women  responded  to  their  questioning.  The  police- 
women followed  until  the  women  reached  a  place  where  there 
were  few  people  about  and  then  spoke  to  them. 


PROCEDURE 

When  the  policewomen  identified  them- 
selves, the  older  woman  immediately 
became  loudly  abusive  in  her  lan- 
guage, threatening  the  policewomen 
if  they  touched  her.  The  women  were 
told  that  they  would  be  taken  to  police 
headquarters  and  were  given  the 
choice  of  going  quietly  in  the  car 
with  the  policewomen  or  in  a  police 
patrol.  They  quieted  somewhat  and 
went  with  policewomen. 

Office  interview  with  girl. 

Older  woman  recognized  by  officer  in 
charge  of  detention  quarters  as  a 
woman  who  had  been  arrested  and 
convicted  as  a  common  prostitute. 


FACTS  OBTAINED  BY  QUESTIONING 

The  younger  girl  said  she  was  white; 
had  married  at  17,  was  deserted  at 
18  and  secured  employment  as  a  do- 
mestic. She  was  brought  to  Detroit 
by  the  colored  chauffeur  of  the  fam- 
ily where  she  was  employed.  She 
lived  in  a  rooming  house  occupied  by 
negroes  and  operated  by  Amy.  She 
prostituted  for  the  man  who  brought 
her.  Her  companion  also  prostituted. 
She  gave  the  name  of  the  older 
woman  and  a  description  of  the  man. 

The  negro  woman  admitted  convictions 
for  prostitution.  Denied  knowing 
Amy  or  of  prostitu'ting  at  that  ad- 
dress. 
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Arrest  records  checked — showed  woman 
had  been  arrested  twice  for  prosti- 
tution at  address  in  question  and 
convicted  both  times. 

Policewomen  accompanied  men  from 
vice  squad  to  address  given  by  Betsey. 

Amy  arrested.  Held  her  on  charge  of 
maintaining  and  operating  a  disorder- 
ly house. 

Man  for  whom  Betsey  had  been  prosti- 
tuting was  found  in  house  and  was 
arrested. 

Betsey  and  the  woman  who  was  with 
her  were  held  as  police  witnesses. 

Man  charged  with  pandering.  Held 
First  Precinct.  (The  Michigan  pander- 
ing statute  includes  provision  relat- 
ing to  enticing  a  female  to  enter  a 
house  of  prostitution.) 

Special  report  written  and  left  for 
Supervisor. 


Case  13. 

Katherine  15-W 

Patrol  Contact.  Policewomen  patrolling  in  the  down-town 
business  district  at  i  a.m.  observed  a  young  girl  eating  alone  in  an 
all-night  restaurant. 


PROCEDURE 

Policewomen  observed  that  the  girl  was 
just  finishing  her  meal  so  they  parked 
their  car  and  checked  their  list  of 
missing  girls  while  waiting  for  her  to 
come  out.  Found  that  the  girl  resem- 
bled Katherine,  reported  missing  by 
her  aunt  and  Juvenile  Court.  When 
the  girl  came  out  the  policewomen 
asked  her  to  enter  their  car  so  that 
they  could  talk  with  her. 


FACTS  OBTAINED  BV  QUESTIONING 

Girl  gave  false  name  and  age  as  i8. 
Policewomen  explained  that  they 
were  looking  for  Katherine  and  had 
at  first  thought  that  she  was  Kather- 
ine. Girl  asked  how  officers  could 
think  that  when  her  hair  was  brown. 
Accepting  her  admission  that  she 
knew  Katherine,  policewomen  ques- 
tioned her  about  the  girl.  It  was 
evident  from  the  answers  that  the 
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She  was  asked  to  take  off  her  hat  and 
officers  observed  that  her  hair  was 
dyed. 

Girl  taken  to  office  of  Woman's  Bureau 
for  questioning. 


Girl  held  at  Juvenile  Detention  Home 

as  missing  girl. 
Aunt  notified. 

(Mother  of  girl  later  brought  before 
the  Judge  of  Juvenile  Court.) 

Special  report  written  and  left  for 
Supervisor. 


girl  either  knew  Katherine  intimately 
or  that  she  was  Katherine. 
Admitted  that  she  was  Katherine. 
Mother  had  warned  her  that  the  po- 
lice officers  were  looking  for  her  and 
had  helped  her  dye  her  hair.  (Record 
showed  mother  uncooperative  and 
girl  placed  in  home  of  aunt  by  Juve- 
nile Court.)  Was  not  living  with 
mother  but  was  staying  with  one 
friend  and  another,  supporting  her- 
self by  dancing  in  a  Philippine  dance 
hall.  Denied  immorality. 


Case  14. 
Irene  18-W 
Celia  19-W 

Patrol  Contact.  At  about  midnight  policewomen  patrolling  in 
a  down-town  district,  observed  two  girls  in  a  small  all-night  res- 
taurant. Girls  were  talking  with  the  proprietor.  Policewomen  were 
interested  because  the  girls,  although  not  young,  looked  like  sim- 
ple, inexperienced  girls. 

PROCEDURE  FACTS  OBTAINED  BY  QUESTIONING 

Policewomen  entered,  sat  at  a  table 
near  where  the  girls  were  standing 
and  ordered  something  to  eat.  They 
were  able  to  overhear  enough  of  the 
conversation  to  learn  that  the  girls 
were  asking  for  work.  Policewomen 
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identified  themselves  and  explained 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  assist. 
The  girls  left  the  restaurant  with 
them. 

Interview  with  girls  in  policewomen's 
car. 


Accepted  offer  ot  shelter  pending  the 

receipt  of  money  from  home. 
Girls    taken    to    Woman's  Detention 

Home,  where  they  were  registered 

as  temporary  lodgers. 
Telegram  sent  to  Irene's  parents. 
Transportation  was  later  received  for 

both  girls.  Statements  corroborated  by 

mother's  telegram. 
Special    report   written    and    left  for 

Supervisor. 


Girls  claimed  to  be  cousins;  Celia's 
parents  were  dead  and  she  had  lived 
in  Irene's  home  for  3  years.  Girls 
had  left  home  2  weeks  before,  with 
consent,  to  seek  employment  which 
they  had  been  unable  to  find.  Lacked 
enough  money  to  wire  for  transpor- 
tation and  did  not  know  a  telegram 
could  be  sent  "collect."  Their  bag- 
gage had  been  seized  in  their  room- 
ing house. 


Case  15. 
Sylvia  18-W 

Patrol  Contact.  Policewomen  patrolling  in  an  outlying  busi- 
ness district  near  a  railroad  terminal  observed  a  girl  getting  out  o£ 
a  taxi  at  the  entrance  of  a  small  hotel.  As  the  girl  entered  the  hotel, 
the  policewomen  observed  that  she  appeared  to  be  pregnant.  They 
followed  her  but  by  the  time  they  reached  the  lobby  the  girl  had 
disappeared.  The  fact  that  she  was  young,  living  at  a  hotel,  and 
going  about  alone  in  a  taxi  when  it  was  evident  that  she  was  ap- 
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preaching  her  confinement  influenced  the  policewomen  to  make 
inquiry  concerning  her. 


PROCEDURE 

Policewomen  questioned  the  clerk  who 
knew  them  and  who  had  on  previ- 
ous occasions  been  unwilling  to  give 
information. 


Policewomen  insisted  upon  being  given 
the  girl's  room  number  and  went 
to  her  room. 

Invited  into  room  by  girl. 


Girl  taken  to  a  maternity  home. 

Woman's  Bureau  records  checked — - 
showed  that  girl,  at  14  years  of  age, 
was  known  to  Bureau  when  she  was 
a  ward  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  At  17 


FACTS  OBTAINED  BY  QUESTIONING 

Clerk  stated  girl  was  registered  as  Mrs. 
L.  B.,  giving  her  residence  as  De- 
troit. She  was  alone  but  was  expect- 
ing her  husband.  Had  been  at  hotel 
for  several  days.  Questioned  as  to 
whether  she  had  visitors  or  whether 
packages  were  being  delivered  to  her, 
he  said  he  was  only  on  at  night. 

Explained  to  the  girl  that  they  had  ob- 
served her  as  she  entered  the  hotel 
and  that  since  she  was  alone  and  evi- 
dently not  well,  they  wished  to  assist 
her  if  there  was  anything  needed. 
Told  a  simple  story  of  having  given 
up  an  apartment  because  her  husband 
went  to  work  in  another  city.  She 
said  she  was  expecting  him  to  call 
for  her. 

Questioned  about  her  condition,  she 
said  she  had  not  had  medical  care 
and  expected  the  baby  in  a  few 
weeks.  She  had  made  no  prepara- 
tion. 

Asked  to  show  letters  from  her  husbantl 
as  verification  of  her  story,  the  girl 
at  first  became  angry  and  then  con- 
fided that  she  was  not  married,  but 
had  been  out  looking  for  the  man 
responsible  for  her  pregnancy.  Gave 
correct  name. 
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she  had  been  registered  by  a  pro- 
tective agency. 

Special  report  written  and  left  for 
Supervisor. 

(Next  morning  the  supervisor  called  the 
agency  and  learned  that  the  girl  had 
run  away  from  the  working  home  in 
which  they  had  placed  her.  Super- 
visor reported  that  the  girl  was  at 
the  maternity  home.  No  action  on 
bastardy  is  taken  in  Detroit  until 
an  agency  working  with  a  girl  has 
made  an  investigation  and  the  pros- 
pect of  marriage  is  ruled  out.) 


Case  16. 
Kathleen  18-W 

Patrol  Contact.  Policewomen  making  rounds  of  hotels  on 
night  patrol  learned  from  a  manager  that  he  had  just  notified  a 
girl  that  he  wished  her  to  leave,  his  reason  being  that  she  was  not 
employed  and  that  she  had  many  men  callers. 


PROCEDURE 

Admitted  to  room  by  girl  who  was 
packing  her  clothing.  Policewomen 
identified  themselves. 

One  policewoman  asked  whether  she 
might  have  a  drink  of  water  and 
not  waiting  for  an  answer  went  into 
the  adjoining  bathroom.  In  the  bath- 
room were  utensils  which  are  com- 
monly used  in  prostitution. 


FACTS  OBTAINED  BY  QUESTIONING 

Girl  sullen,  refused  information,  re- 
sented intrusion.  Stated  diat  she  had 
money  and  was  old  enough  to  take 
care  of  herself. 
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On  returning  the  officer  allowed  the      Girl  refused  to  make  statement. 

girl  to  know  that  she  had  recognized 

the  articles  in  the  bathroom.  Police- 
women explained  that  the  girl  would 

be  held  as  a  wayward  minor  unless 

she  identified  self. 
Girl  taken  to  office  of  Woman's  Bureau      Refused  information. 

where  she  was  again  interviewed. 
Girl  held  for  Wayward  Minor  Court. 
Special   report   written    and    left  for 

Supervisor. 
(Following  morning  the  girl  told  that 

she  came  from  her  home  in  a  rural 

community  several  months  previously 

to    seek    employment.    Worked  at 

housework  and  as  a  waitress.  Met 

men  on  the  street  and  at  dance  halls, 

became  sexually  promiscuous.  When 

out  of  work  took  money  from  her 

men  friends.  Girl  was  later  returned 

to  her  home  by  the  Wayward  Minor 

Court.) 


Case  17. 


Edna  17-W 


PROCEDURE 


FACTS  OBTAINED  BV  QUESTIONING 


While  making  an  investigation  in  an 
apartment  house  building  at  i  a.m., 
the  officers'  attention  was  attracted 
to  noise  in  one  apartment.  Officers 
rapped  at  the  door  and  were  admit- 
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Separated  girl  from  others,  taking  her 
to  adjoining  room  for  interview. 


Telephoned  office  of  the  Woman's  Bu- 
reau for  information  regarding  a  pos- 
sible missing  report  on  the  girl. 
Records  showed  recurrent  complaints 
regarding  girl  but  no  missing  report 
of  recent  date.  Age  verified  as  given. 

Accompanied  girl  to  her  home;  inter- 
view with  mother. 


Girl  released  to  mother,  who  was  ad- 
vised to  take  Edna  to  office  of  the 
Wayward  Minor  Court  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Special  report  written  and  left  for  Su- 
pervisor, suggesting  that  she  refer 
girl  to  the  Wayward  Minor  Court  in 
the  morning. 


Parents  lived  in  the  city;  had  been  away 
from  home  for  two  weeks,  with 
mother's  consent,  staying  with  the 
older  woman,  Jeanette,  whom  she 
had  known  for  several  years.  The 
men  in  the  apartment  were  friends 
of  Jeanette;  met  them  at  a  dance 
hall  and  they  had  accompanied  them 
to  the  apartment.  Gave  information 
that  she  was  known  to  the  Woman's 
Bureau  and  to  the  Juvenile  Court, 
but  had  been  dismissed  from  pro- 
bation. 


Mother  stated  permission  had  been 
given  for  Edna  to  stay  with  a  friend 
who  was  ill  and  needed  her  assistance. 
Had  no  idea  she  was  with  Jeanette 
whose  influence  is  unwholesome. 
Girl  has  been  a  serious  problem  since 
she  was  released  from  Juvenile  Court 
probation.  Would  welcome  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Wayward  Minor  Court. 
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Case  18. 
Polly  15-W 

Patrol  Contact.  Policewomen  engaged  in  checking  hotels  at 
2  A.M.  noted  that  one  room  in  a  hotel  showed  two  different  regis- 
trations between  6  p.m.  and  12  m. 


PROCEDURE 

Interviewed  night  clerk  in  regard  to  the 
fact  that  the  room  had  been  rented 
as  above. 


Policeviromen  informed  desk  clerk  that 
they  were  looking  for  a  young  girl 
who  was  expected  to  come  to  that 
hotel  and  that  they  wished  to  talk 
with  the  couple  in  this  room.  Al- 
though clerk  objected,  the  police- 
women insisted  that  he  go  with  them 
to  the  room,  explaining  that  they 
were  sure  the  hotel  wished  to  assist 
in  finding  the  girl  for  whom  the 
officers  were  looking. 

Hotel  clerk  asked  occupants  of  room  to 
speak  with  policewomen. 

The  girl  found  in  the  room  was  very 
young.  Gave  age  as  15  years.  She 
was  partially  intoxicated.  The  man 
was  older;  he  had  also  been  drinking. 

Man  and  girl  taken  to  office  of 
Woman's  Bureau. 

Hotel  register  was  taken  as  evidence. 

Interview  with  girl  in  office. 


FACTS  OBTAINED  BY  QUESTIONING 

Clerk  explained  that  he  came  on  at 
8  P.M.,  and  that  the  room  was  un- 
occupied at  that  time  so  that  he  could 
give  no  information  about  the  first 
registration.  Was  unable  to  remember 
much  about  the  couple  now  occupy- 
ing the  room. 


Stated  man  with  her  was  a  neighbor. 
She  left  her  home  in  a  suburb  al- 
legedly to  spend  the  night  with  rela- 
tives. She,  however,  met  the  man  by 
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Interview  with  man. 

Girl  held  as  a  poUce  witness.  Parents 
notified. 

Man  held,  charged  with  statutory  rape. 

Special  report  written  and  left  for  Su- 
pervisor. Suggestion  made  that  there 
be  further  effort  to  get  addresses  of 
"blind  pigs,"  also  to  determine 
whether  the  hotel  clerk  had  reason- 
able cause  to  know  the  girl's  age. 


arrangement  and  they  went  to  sev- 
eral "blind  pigs,"  after  which  they 
went  to  the  hotel.  Did  not  know 
addresses  of  "blind  pigs."  Admitted 
sexual  relations  with  man  on  sev- 
eral previous  occasions  but  denied 
act  that  night. 
Refused  to  make  statement.  Asked  per- 
mission to  call  his  attorney. 


Case  19. 
Charlotte  15-W 

Patrol  Contact.  Policewomen  patrolling  at  11  a.m.  observed  a 
young  girl  accompanied  by  a  man  coming  out  of  a  small  hotel. 
The  hotel  was  known  to  the  officers  as  a  place  where  guests  were 
admitted  without  question.  The  girl  appeared  young  enough  to 
be  the  man's  daughter,  but  his  manner  toward  her  was  coaxing 
and  caressing,  while  hers  was  uneasy  and  questioning.  The  man 
was  well  dressed  and  carefully  groomed,  the  girl  was  without  a 
hat  and  carelessly  dressed.  The  policewomen  watched  the  couple 
walk  to  the  corner  where  they  stood  talking,  and  then  approached 
them. 

PROCEDURE  FACTS  OBTAINED  BY  QUESTIONING 

Policewomen  explained  that  they  were      Routine    questions    asked — statements 
looking  for  a  runaway  girl  who  an-  conflicted, 
swered  the  description  of  this  girl. 
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The  girl's  fright  and  the  defiant  atti- 
tude of  the  man  convinced  the  po- 
Hcevvomen  that  something  was  wrong. 
The  girl  appeared  quite  young.  Man 
and  girl  separated  and  questioned. 


Man  and  girl  taken  to  office  of  Wo- 
man's Bureau  for  questioning. 

Office  interview  with  man. 

Interview  with  desk  clerk  at  hotel. 
(Hotel  register  showed  registration 
under  name  given  by  girl.) 

Desk  clerk  taken  into  custody  and  held 
for  contributing  to  the  delinquency 
of  a  minor.  Hotel  register  sheet 
taken  as  evidence. 

Girl  held  as  a  police  witness;  relatives 
notified  of  detention. 

Girl  examined  by  physician. 

Man  held  for  statutory  rape. 

Special  report  written  and  left  for 
Supervisor. 


Girl  admitted  casual  acquaintance  with 
man  whom  she  had  engaged  in  con- 
versation on  a  trolley  car.  He  had 
taken  her  to  the  hotel  and  had  regis- 
tered as  man  and  wife.  In  registering 
the  desk  clerk  had  remarked  that  the 
girl  appeared  young  to  be  married, 
at  which  remark  both  men  had 
laughed.  They  were  on  way  to  res- 
taurant when  stopped  by  police- 
women. Admitted  an  act  of  inter- 
course in  room  with  man. 

Man  corroborated  girl's  statement. 

Desk  clerk  informed  officers  that  the 
couple  had  gone.  Knew  man  well.  He 
was  a  regular  customer  at  the  hotel. 
Described  man's  "wife."  (Descrip- 
tion fitted  girl.) 


Case  20. 
Dorothy  14-W 

Patrol  Contact.  PoHcewomen  inspectuig  a  burlesque  theater 
observed  a  very  young  girl  with  an  older  man.  Officers  seated 
themselves  where  they  could  observe  the  couple.  Man's  attitude 
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toward  the  child  was  lover-Hke.  The  pohcewomen  moved  nearer 
and  observed  actions  closely  until  they  were  convinced  that  the 
man  was  using  the  girl  indecently.  The  girl  willingly  responded  to 
the  advances  of  the  man. 


PROCEDURE 


Requested  the  man  and  girl  to  leave 
the  theater  with  officers.  Questioned 
them  separately  in  the  theater  office. 

Couple  taken  to  office  of  Woman's  Bu- 
reau for  questioning. 

OfRce  interview  with  girl. 


Interview  with  man. 

Checked  records — showed  man  had 
been  arrested  twice  on  charges  of 
immorality.  In  one  case  there  was 
insufficient  evidence  to  obtain  a  war- 
rant; in  the  other,  he  was  acquitted. 

Girl  held  as  police  witness;  parents  noti- 
fied of  her  detention. 

Man  held  on  charge  of  indecent  liber- 
ties. 

Special    report    written   and   left  for 

Supervisor. 
(Girl  charged  in  Juvenile  Court  with 

immoral  conduct.) 


FACTS  OBTAINED  BY  QUESTIONING 

Statements  conflicted.  Girl  said  man 
was  her  uncle;  man  said  girl  was  his 
grandchild. 


Man  not  related  to  her;  lived  in  her 
neighborhood  and  had  been  very 
kind  to  her,  and  she  called  him 
"uncle."  Man  lived  alone  and  her 
mother  permitted  her  to  go  to  his 
house  to  work  for  him.  He  took  her 
out  to  the  theater  frequently.  Ad- 
mitted immorality  with  him  on  nu- 
merous occasions. 

Refused  to  give  information. 
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Case  21. 
Ruth  18-W 

Patrol  Contact.  Policewomen  observed  couple  in  an  all-night 
movie  at  2  a.m.  Man  was  conducting  himself  in  an  obscene  man- 
ner. 


Theater  manager  was  asked  to  speak 
to  the  couple  and  to  have  them 
brought  to  the  tlieater  office.  Man 
showed  that  he  had  been  drinking. 
Questioned  couple  separately. 


Man  very  glib  and  unconcerned  until 
he  was  told  that  the  policewomen 
were  taking  him  to  a  police  office. 
He  then  became  so  unruly  that  po- 
licemen were  called  to  transport  him. 
After  the  policemen  left  with  the 
man,  the  policewomen  suggested  that 
they  go  with  girl  to  her  apartment 
to  get  her  clothes.  The  girl  was  so 
determined  that  the  policewomen 
should  not  go  that  they  became  sus- 
picious and  insisted  that  she  must 
have  her  clothes. 

Accompanied  girl  to  apartment.  Girl 
made  every  effort  to  prevent  the  ex- 
amination of  the  apartment.  It  was 
observed  that  die  place  was  filled  with 
articles  of  wearing  apparel,  all  new. 
Policewomen  questioned  girl  about 
the  clothing. 


FACTS  OBTAINED  BY  QUESTIONING 

Girl  said  she  had  come  to  Detroit  from 
another  state,  with  her  husband,  two 
months  before.  Had  married  after 
knowing  her  husband  two  weeks. 
Neither  was  working.  Husband  had 
money  on  which  they  lived. 

Man  said  the  girl  was  his  common-law 
wife — was  going  to  have  a  ceremo- 
nial marriage  as  soon  as  he  got  a 
divorce  from  his  first  wife. 


Girl  denied  knowing  where  the  cloth- 
ing came  from.  Said  it  was  brought 
there  by  different  persons  and  that 
whenever  she  asked  questions,  she 
was  told  that  it  was  no  concern  of 
hers. 
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Policewomen  telephoned  police  precinct. 
Detectives  arrived  and  the  articles 
which  appeared  to  have  been  stolen 
were  taken  to  police  headquarters. 

Girl  taken  to  office  of  Woman's  Bureau 
and  held  as  a  police  witness. 

Man  held  for  U.  S.  Department  of 
Justice — violation  of  U.  S.  Mann  Act. 

Special  report  written  and  left  for 
Supervisor. 

(Later — girl  refused  to  testify  and  the 
Mann  Act  case  was  dropped,  but  the 
men  officers  obtained  several  convic- 
tions on  a  gang  of  store  thieves 
through  informadon  obtained  from 
man  and  girl.  The  man  was  convicted 
of  receiving  stolen  property.) 


Case  22. 
Gary  36-W 


Patrol  Contact.  Policewomen  patrolling  small  park  in  early 
evening  observed  woman  seated  alone  on  bench.  The  weather  was 
cool  and  the  woman  was  lightly  clad.  She  also  appeared  apprehen- 
sive and  watched  closely  the  few  other  people  in  the  park. 

PROCEDURE  INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

Policewomen  approached  woman  and  Woman  drew  coat  closely  about  her 

observed  that  she  was  wearing  house  and  did  not  reply  but  glanced  ner- 

slippers.  Asked  if  they  could  be  of  as-  vously  about, 
sistance. 

Policewomen  asked  if  she  lived  nearby.  She  shook  her  head. 

Policewomen  offered  to  drive  her  home,  She  arose  to  her  feet  and  brushed  past 

remarking  that  she  appeared  cold  and  policewomen  who  observed  that  she 

ill.  had  litde  clothing  under  coat. 

Policewomen    overtook    woman    and  She  reluctantly  consented  after  obtain- 
again  urged  her  to  get  in  car  inas-  ing  promise  to  drive  her  to  sister's 
much  as  she  was  improperly  clad  home, 
and  cold. 
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Woman's  clothing  observed  and  found 
to  consist  of  nightgown  under  coat. 

Taken  to  address  given  which  was  at 
least  three  miles  from  point  of  con- 
tact. 

Woman  asked  to  remain  in  car  until 
one  policewoman  ascertained  that 
some  one  was  at  home. 

Mrs.  S.  requested  to  accompany  police- 
woman to  car  to  identify  woman. 


At  policewomen's  request,  Mrs.  S. 
agreed  to  accompany  woman  back  to 
hospital  in  police  car. 

Called  office  of  Woman's  Bureau  and 
learned  missing  report  had  been 
made  by  S.  Hospital  from  which 
place  woman  had  escaped  three  hours 
previously. 

Woman  returned  to  hospital. 


Interviewed  Mrs.  S.  who  stated  she  had 
no  sister  but  believed  from  descrip- 
tion that  woman  might  be  Gary,  a 
former  neighbor. 

Mrs.  S.  identified  woman  as  Gary. 
Stated  Gary  had  been  taken  to  S. 
Hospital  two  weeks  previously  suf- 
fering from  a  mental  breakdown. 
Woman  became  excited  and  hyster- 
ical, begging  to  remain  with  Mrs.  S. 


Case  23. 
Eleanor  ii-W 

Patrol  Contact.  Child  observed  by  policewoman  on  street  at 
11:30  P.M.  when  she  accosted  several  pedestrians,  entreating  them 
to  buy  candy  or  paper  flowers  which  she  carried  in  a  small  market 
basket.  Girl  appeared  ill  and  undernourished. 


PROCEDURE 

Policewoman  approached  girl  and  iden- 
tified self.  Questioned  re  age,  school, 
parents,  etc. 


INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

Age  given  as  11.  Living  with  father, 
stepmother,  sister  5  years,  and  brother 
10  years.  Attends  school  irregularly 
because  of  poor  health  and  insuffi- 
cient clothing.  Parents  unemployed 
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Accompanied  child  to  her  home  to  in- 
terview parents. 


Child  taken  to  Juvenile  Detention  Home 

for  shelter. 
Follovv'ing  day.  Case  cleared. 
Investigation  at  school. 


Home  call.  Interview  with  stepmother. 


Man  returned  home  during  visit.  Inter- 
view with  man. 


Facts  presented  to  Juvenile  Court. 
Disposition.  Neglect  complaint  filed  in 
Juvenile  Court. 


and  father  insists  that  she  sell  candy 
on  street.  Makes  more  money  by 
begging.  Father  harsh  and  cruel  at 
times.  Is  very  much  afraid  of  him. 
Home  poorly  furnished  but  neat.  Mem- 
bers of  family,  including  stepmother, 
obviously  in  great  fear  of  father,  a 
middle-aged,  stocky  Syrian.  Man  was 
uncooperative  and  defiant  to  police- 
woman, threatening  to  kill  child  or 
policewoman  if  brought  home  again. 
Child  begged  for  protection. 


Not  known  to  social  agency. 

Reports  show  irregular  attendance. 
Child  appears  tired  and  undernour- 
ished and  often  falls  to  sleep.  Had 
sent  notes  requesting  father  to  come 
to  school  on  several  occasions  but 
he  did  not  do  so.  Father  known  to 
meet  child  at  dismissal  time  with 
baskets  of  flowers  for  her  to  sell. 

(Man  had  gone  to  store).  Husband  is 
easily  enraged  and  beats  children 
with  a  leather  strap.  She  is  afraid 
to  interfere  as  he  has  struck  her  on 
several  occasions  and  she  has  threat- 
ened to  report  him  to  police. 

Man  flew  into  violent  rage  when  po- 
licewoman identified  self,  cursing  and 
apparently  threatening  wife,  who 
burst  into  tears  and  cowered  in  cor- 
ner. Policewoman  requested  man  to 
come  to  office  following  morning  to 
discuss  plan  for  child,  but  he  re- 
fused and  ordered  her  out  of  house. 
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Case  24. 
Mathilde  18-W 

Patrol  Contact.  Policewoman  on  duty  in  large  department 
store  between  2  and  4  p.m.  observed  girl  acting  suspiciously.  She 
loitered  at  various  counters,  fingering  articles  on  counter  but  did 
not  make  purchases.  She  appeared  ill  at  ease  and  constantly  glanced 
nervously  about. 


PROCEDURE 

Policewoman  continued  to  observe  girl 
while  apparently  engrossed  in  jewel- 
ry display  nearby. 


Policewoman  followed  girl. 


Policewoman  picked  up  paper. 

Policewoman  approached  girl  and  tak- 
ing her  firmly  by  the  arm  identified 
herself.  She  then  asked  girl  to  ac- 
company her  to  the  store  office. 

Policewoman  advised  girl  to  accompany 
her  quietly  rather  than  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  public. 

Representative  of  the  store  present  while 
policewoman  interviewed  girl.  Scarf 
taken  from  girl's  pocket  and  price 
tag  identified  by  store  representative. 


INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

When  clerk  was  busy  at  the  other  end 
of  the  counter,  girl  approached  a  pile 
of  silk  neck  scarfs  and  quickly 
pushed  one  into  a  coat  pocket.  She 
glanced  about  hastily  and  then  walked 
away. 

Observed  girl  held  hand  in  coat  pocket, 

evidently  fumbling  something  about. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  threw  a  small 

piece  of  paper  to  the  floor. 
Paper  was  a  price  tag. 
Girl  attempted  to  break  away  but  was 

not  successful. 

Girl,  evidently  very  much  frightened, 
accompanied  policewoman  to  the 
store  office. 

Girl  at  first  denied  taking  scarf.  When 
policewoman  explained  how  she  had 
observed  and  followed,  girl  admitted 
theft.  Obtained  name,  address.  Stated 
she  was  i8  years,  lived  with  parents; 
employed  in  down-town  restaurant, 
was  out  on  rest  time,  and  expected 
to  return  to  work  at  3:30.  Earned 
$8.00  a  week  and  tips.  Gave  all  of 
her  money  to  her  mother.  Never  had 
pretty  things.   Denied   ever  having 
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Case  cleared  with  Central  Registration 
Bureau. 

Called  family  case-working  agency. 


Policewoman  conferred  with  store  rep- 
resentative and  gave  facts  as  obtained 
from  agency  worker. 

Girl  allowed  to  return  to  work.  Ap- 
pointment made  for  her  to  come  to 
office  of  Woman's  Bureau  when  she 
finished  work. 


Report  left  for  Supervisor,  written  re- 
port sent  to  agency. 


taken  anything  before.  Very  fright- 
ened tliat  father  would  know  and 
beat  her. 

Known  to  family  case-working  agency, 
several  hospitals  and  municipal  court. 

Family  known  over  period  of  years. 
Bad  family  situation,  father  brutal 
and  alcoholic,  in  court  on  drunkenness 
charge;  worked  irregularly  as  a  tailor, 
out  of  employment  at  present  which 
aggravated  difficulties  in  the  home. 
Mother  weak  and  broken  in  spirit. 
Protected  children  from  father  which 
caused  constant  friction.  Agency 
worker  advised  against  notifying  par- 
ents. Stated  that  if  store  did  not 
prosecute,  she  would  refer  girl  to 
special  girl's  worker  in  her  organi- 
zation. 

Store  did  not  wish  to  prosecute  but  re- 
quired girl  to  sign  a  confession, 
which  was  placed  on  record. 

Policewoman  discussed  situation  with 
girl  at  length,  endeavoring  to  impress 
on  her  that  she  was  being  given  an 
opportunity  to  make  good.  Explained 
that  Miss  B.,  agency  worker,  would 
advise  her  in  regard  to  telling  her 
parents. 


Chapter  IX 
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Case  I.  Dependency. 
John  4-W 

Facts  on  Complaint.  Patrolmen  found  child  wandering  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  large  railroad  terminal.  Child  was  unable  to  give  iden- 
tifying information  regarding  himself.  Admitted  to  the  Juvenile 
Detention  Home  as  a  lost  child,  and  referred  to  the  Woman's  Bu- 
reau for  investigation. 

PROCEDURE  INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

Description  and  information  posted  at     No  inquiries, 
police  information  desk. 

Child  questioned.  Every  effort  made  to     No  helpful  information  obtained, 
assist  him  to  identify  himself. 

Child's  clothing  examined.  No  clues. 

Inquiry  at  railroad  terminal  from  sta-      No  clues, 
tion  master  and  Travelers'  Aid  work- 
er. Description  of  child  left.  Ques- 
tioned matrons  in  women's  waiting- 
room. 

Investigation   in   neighborhood   where     No  clues, 
child  was  found;  at  homes,  school, 
grocery,    confectionery,    and  drug 
stores.    Inquired    of    postman  and 
school  children. 

Local  newspapers  carried  facts  and  pic-      No  information  obtained. 

ture  of  child. 
Disposition.   A  dependency  complaint 

was  filed  with  the  Juvenile  Court  after 

a  week,  during  which  time  no  one 

inquired  for  the  child. 
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Case  2.  Neglect. 
Margaret  4-W 
Oscar  6-W 
James  lo-W 

Facts  on  Complaint.  Neighbor  telephoned  that  children  were 
neglected — parents  habitually  intoxicated,  mother  not  o£  good 
character.  Requested  investigation. 


PROCEDURE 

Policewoman  went  to  home. 


Boys  dressed  to  go  to  Juvenile  Deten- 
tion Home.  Girl  brought  from  neigh- 
bor's house. 

As  policewoman  was  putting  children 
into  her  car,  the  parents,  very  in- 
toxicated, appeared.  They  were  abu- 
sive and  refused  to  allow  the  children 
to  leave,  creating  a  disturbance  on 
the  street.  Neighbors  telephoned  pre- 
cinct station.  Policemen  responded  to 
call  and  took  man  and  woman  to 
police  station. 

Case  cleared  at  Central  Registration  Bu- 
reau. 

Court  action  against  parents. 


Interview  with  the  two  older  children. 


INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

Found  two  boys  at  home,  sister  was  at 
neighbor's.  Home  unheated  and 
filthy.  No  food.  Children  without  de- 
cent clothes.  James  did  not  know 
where  parents  were,  but  was  sure 
that  they  would  come  home  drunk. 
Children  afraid  of  parents. 


All  children  taken  to  Juvenile  Deten- 
tion Home. 


Family  known  to  noncase-working 
agency  but  not  to  a  child-caring 
agency. 

Parents  found  guilty  of  being  disorderly 
and  sentenced  to  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection for  30  days.  Record  showed 
previous  arrests  and  convictions  for 
drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct. 

Mother  frequently  away  from  home  for 
several  days.  When  at  home  habitu- 
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ally  intoxicated  and  very  brutal.  Had 
many  men  callers  with  whom  she 
went  upstairs  to  bed.  James  had  wit- 
nessed mother  search  pockets  of  men 
callers  and  take  money.  Father  un- 
employed for  a  long  time;  habitu- 
ally intoxicated  but  not  brutal.  Chil- 
dren frequently  locked  out. 
Investigation  in  neighborhood.  Neighbors  corroborated  children's  state- 

ments. Both  parents  frequently  in- 
toxicated, and  woman  had  been  seen 
to  solicit  men.  Children  frequently 
appealed  to  neighbors  for  food  and 
shelter.  Obtained  names  and  address- 
es of  persons  who  were  willing  to 
testify  to  circumstances  of  neglect. 

Disposition  of  children.  Juvenile  Court 
accepted  complaint  of  "moral  and 
physical  neglect." 


Case  3.  Unprotected  Girl — Unsatisfactory  Home. 
Mildred  16-W 

Facts  on  Complaint.  A  neighbor  reported  that  a  girl  was  serv- 
ing liquor  at  her  mother's  "blind  pig." 


PROCEDURE 

Case  cleared  with  Central  Registration 
Bureau. 

Home    investigation.    Interview  with 
mother. 


INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

A  relief  agency  had  recently  dealt  with 
family.  Case  not  active  at  time  of 
complaint. 

Husband  deserted  two  years  previously. 
Woman  forced  to  support  herself  and 
5  children.  Had  obtained  work  in  a 
factory  but  employment  irregular. 
Sold  liquor  because  she  could  make 
more  money  and  keep  her  children 
in  school.  Realized  the  danger  of 
having   strange  men  come   to  the 
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Interview  with  girl  at  school. 


Interview  with  teachers. 


Evidence  of  violation  of  prohibition 
referred  to  Prosecuting  Attorney's 
office. 

Disposition.  Assisted  woman  to  make 
application  for  mother's  pension.  Pen- 
sion obtained.  Obtained  scholarship 
for  M.  which  enabled  her  to  remain 
in  school  by  doing  some  after-school 
work. 


home  but  felt  capable  of  watching 
over  her  daughters.  Ages  of  children 
16,  II,  8,  5,  and  3  years.  Denied 
that  the  children  had  ever  served  the 
customers.  Would  welcome  an  op- 
portunity to  do  other  work  that 
would  pay  enough  money  to  keep 
the  family  together. 

Corroborated  mother's  statement  that 
she  was  not  permitted  to  serve  liquor 
or  to  meet  customers  who  came  for 
liquor.  She  would  finish  high  school 
in  another  year  and  would  then  be 
able  to  secure  work  as  a  stenographer 
and  help  her  mother. 

Girl  had  excellent  school  record.  At- 
tended regularly  and  was  an  honor 
student. 

Warrant  refused  on  technical  grounds. 
Warned  to  discontinue  selling  liquor. 


Case  4.  Unprotected  Girl. 
Gertrude  17-W 

Facts  on  Complaint.  Case  referred  by  Travelers'  Aid  worker 
who  found  girl  in  railway  terminal  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a 
strange  man. 

PROCEDURE  INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

Report  of  Travelers'  Aid  worker  ob-     Girl  had  arrived  on  an  afternoon  train 
tained.  but  had  made  no  inquiries  and  had 

not  appeared  to  be  in  need  of  assis- 
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Interview  with  girl  at  office  of  Travel- 
ers' Aid  Society,  in  railway  station. 


Girl  taken  to  office  of  Woman's  Bureau 

for  further  investigation. 
Case  cleared. 

Investigation   at   address    where  man 
lived. 


Interview  with  man. 


Because'  of  circumstances,  no  prosecu- 
tion could  be  had  against  man. 

Telegraphed  Gertrude's  aunt  who  came 
for  her. 

Interview  with  aunt. 

Disposition.  Girl  released  to  aunt.  Case 
referred  to  a  protective  agency  in 
girl's  home  city.  Arrangement  made 
with  aunt  to  accept  their  assistance. 


tance.  Later  she  was  observed  in  the 
restroom  and  when  spoken  to,  ad- 
mitted she  was  waiting  for  a  man  to 
call  for  her.  She  had  never  seen  the 
man  and  feared  she  might  miss  him. 
He  had  sent  for  her  to  do  housework 
for  him. 

Both  parents  dead.  Had  made  her 
home  with  various  relatives  who 
seemed  to  tire  of  her.  She  had  been 
self-supporting  for  nearly  a  year  and 
wished  to  continue  at  work.  A  casual 
friend  had  told  her  of  a  vacancy  in 
a  small  town  near  Detroit  and  had 
written  to  make  arrangements  for  her 
to  do  housework  for  a  widower.  The 
latter  sent  transportation.  Girl  re- 
sented outside  interference,  unaware 
of  any  danger  in  such  a  plan. 


Not  known  to  social  agencies. 

Men's  rooming  house  operated  by  a 
man.  The  man  in  question  was  a 
roomer  in  the  house  and  had  told 
the  landlord  that  his  wife  was  com- 
ing to  live  with  him. 

Denied  intending  harm  to  girl.  Had 
planned  to  marry  her  and  to  provide 
a  home. 


Girl  was  difficult  to  supervise  because 
she  resented  any  correction  by  her 
relatives.  She  was  adventurous  and 
had  frequently  gone  on  long  hiking 
trips.  Aunt  was  ready  to  provide  a 
home  if  Gertrude  would  accept  it. 
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Case  5.  Unprotected  Girl. 
Harriet  19-W 

Facts  on  Complaint.  Girl  was  apprehended  by  precinct  police 
when  a  "blind  pig"  was  raided.  Referred  to  Woman's  Bureau  for 
investigation. 


PROCEDURE 

Case  cleared  with  Central  Registration 
Bureau. 


Precinct  report. 


Interview  with  girl. 


Home  investigation. 
Interview  with  father. 


INrORMATION  OBTAINED 

Not  known  to  any  social  agency. 

Girl  taken  into  custody  and  referred 
because  she  appeared  younger  than 
age  given — was  working  as  house- 
maid in  the  "blind  pig." 

Foreign-born.  Came  to  U.  S.  when  a 
small  child.  Parents  had  been  di- 
vorced for  several  years.  Constant 
friction  in  the  home.  Went  to  live 
with  her  father  in  order  to  care  for 
her  small  brothers.  Her  father  unkind, 
even  brutal;  refused  to  provide  ade- 
quate clothing  for  herself  and  other 
children.  Father  remarried,  and  she 
left  to  do  housework.  Obtained  work 
at  place  where  she  was  contacted  by 
precinct  officers,  despite  knowing 
the  character  of  the  place,  because 
she  could  earn  more  money  there. 
Denied  serving  liquor  or  mingling 
with  the  customers.  Would  prefer  to 
work  elsewhere  if  she  could  earn  as 
much  money. 

Daughter  too  headstrong  to  obey  him. 
She  took  good  care  of  the  small  chil- 
dren, but  spent  too  much  money  and 
objected  to  his  drinking.  When  he 
remarried,  there  was  no  room  for 
her  in  the  house,  so  she  left.  Felt 
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she  was  old  enough  to  take  care  of 
herself  anyway. 

Disposition.  Case  referred  to  private 
treatment  agency  for  supervision,  em- 
ployment and  housing. 


Case  6.  Waywardness — Truancy. 
Lillian  14-W. 

Facts  on  Complaint.  Neighbors  reported  that  girl  of  school  age 
was  living  with  a  sister  who  operated  a  "blind  pig"  and  disorderly 
resort.  Girl  not  attending  school. 


PROCEDURE 

Case  cleared  with  Central  Registration 
Bureau. 

Telephoned  attendance  department  of 
Board  of  Education. 


Investigation  at  home  address  from 
which  family  was  supposed  to  have 
moved.  Interview  with  mother. 


Investigation  at  sister's  home.  Interview 
with  sister,  aged  20. 


INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

Not  known  to  any  social  agency. 

Girl  had  applied  for  and  received  a 
transfer  because  family  was  moving 
to  another  state.  (This  was  not  true.) 
Obtained  address  of  parents. 

Found  family  still  living  there.  Large 
family,  small  house;  socially  inade- 
quate parents.  Mother  aware  of  Lil- 
lian's action  but  unable  to  deal  with 
her.  Lillian  unwilling  to  work;  di- 
vided her  time  between  her  own 
home  and  that  of  her  sister. 

Defiant  attitude  toward  school  laws. 
Bad  influence  for  Lillian  who  was 
made  to  feel  that  she  had  been  ex- 
tremely clever  in  evading  school  re- 
quirements. Stated  husband  was  a 
bootlegger.  Denied  serving  liquor  in 
the  home.  Denied  operating  a  disor- 
derly resort.  No  evidence  in  house  to 
substantiate  complaint  of  either  sell- 
ing liquor  or  of  prostitution. 
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Interview  with  Lillian  in  sister's  home. 


Disposition.  Conferred  with  attendance 
department  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion who  agreed  to  file  a  complaint 
in  Juvenile  Court  charging  "truant 
from  school." 

Information  about  brother-in-law  given 
to  men's  division  of  the  police  de- 
partment. 


Disliked  school  because  work  was  diffi- 
cult for  her,  and  her  teachers  were 
unkind.  Planned  to  go  to  work  when 
she  left,  but  had  been  unable  to  find 
work  that  would  pay  enough  money 
to  interest  her. 


Case  7.  Waywardness — Larceny. 
Anna  12-W 

Facts  on  Complaint.  Precinct  officer  referred  to  the  Policewom- 
an's Bureau  a  young  girl  who  was  accused  o£  stealing  $20. 


PROCEDURE 

Precinct  officer's  report. 


Interview  with  child  at  precinct  station. 


Policewoman    accompanied    child  to 
home  of  complainant. 


Policewoman  accompanied  child  to 
home  address. 

Accompanied  child  to  second  address. 

Accompanied  child  to  a  third  address 
which  was  correct.  Interviewed  step- 
mother. 


INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

Child  had  been  admitted  to  the  home 
of  the  complainant  to  display  small 
articles  which  she  was  selling,  and 
stole  a  purse  containing  $20.  The 
purse  had  been  recovered. 

Denied  theft  of  purse  and  money.  Gave 
name  and  home  address.  Father  at 
work  and  mother  at  county  hospital. 

Facts  clearly  indicated  theft  which  child 
finally  admitted.  Told  pathetic  story 
of  destitute  home  situation  and  ill- 
ness of  mother. 

Impossible  number.  Child  gave  another 
address. 

Child  unknown  at  address. 

Child's  correct  name  obtained.  Child's 
own  mother  dead.  Stepmother  in 
good  health;  family  in  moderate  cir- 
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Child  left  with  stepmother. 
Case  cleared  with  Central  Registration 
Bureau. 

Disposition.  Case  referred  to  child-car- 
ing agency. 


cumstances.  Stepmother  supplemented 
income  by  canvassing  and  was  as- 
sisted by  child.  Denied  teaching  child 
to  tell  pathetic  story  to  gain  sym- 
pathy. 

Family  known  to  child-caring  agency 
which  was  willing  to  resume  interest 
in  the  child. 


Case  8.  Waywardness — Larceny. 
Oliver  8-W 

Facts  on  Complaint.  Patrolmen  brought  an  8-year-old  boy  to 
the  office  of  the  Woman's  Bureau  at  10  p.m.  The  child  had  been 
found  with  a  gun  on  the  street  late  at  night.  Refused  to  give  sur- 
name or  home  address. 


PROCEDURE 

Interview  with  boy. 


Parents  notified — came  to  take  child 
home.  Policewoman  explained  that  a 
home  visit  would  be  made  in  the 
morning.  Evidence  of  friction  be- 
tween parents  noted.  Case  cleared 
with  Central  Registration  Bureau. 

Home  visited.  Interview  with  mother. 


INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

Obtained  name  and  address.  Refused  to 
go  home  because  he  had  stolen  his 
father's  watch  and  traded  it  to  a 
neighbor  boy  for  the  gun,  which  the 
neighbor  boy  had  stolen  from  his 
father. 


Family  not  known  to  social  agencies. 

Blamed  father  for  the  fact  that  the  chil- 
dren were  disobedient  and  wilful. 
Stated  her  husband  was  alcoholic, 
and  unreasonable  in  his  attitude 
toward  the  children,  punishing  them 
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Interview  with  older  child. 

Father  interviewed  at  his  place  of  em- 
ployment. 

Neighbor  boy's  parents  interviewed. 

Property  recovered. 

Disposition  of  Oliver.  Boy  referred  to 
child-caring  agency  for  supervision, 
with  the  consent  of  both  parents. 


ESTIGATIONS  I9I 

severely  for  a  trivial  offense  and  ig- 
noring a  serious  one,  or  punishing 
one  of  the  children  when  the  other 
was  at  fault. 
Showed  evidence  of  poor  training. 
Mother  criticized  father  to  children 
and  boy  reflected  the  mother's  opin- 
ion. 

Admitted  difficulty  with  child  over  peri- 
od of  one  year.  Showed  no  under- 
standing of  problem  and  had  no  plan 
for  meeting  the  situation  except  to 
punish  the  boy. 

Parents  good  type.  Seemed  able  to  meet 
problem  of  child  without  assistance. 
No  previous  difficulty.  Case  not  re- 
ferred. 

Watch  recovered  from  neighbor  and 
gun  returned. 


Case  9.  Waywardness — Larceny. 
Nora  13-W. 

Facts  on  Complaint.  School  official  reported  girl  who  was 
known  to  have  been  engaged  in  petty  thieving  for  several  months. 

PROCEDURE  INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

Case  cleared  with  Central  Registration      Not  known  to  any  social  agency. 
Bureau. 

Interview  with  school  official.  Girl  had  been  under  observation  for 

some  time,  and  had  been  known  to 
take  small  articles  from  desks  and 
lockers.  Teachers  had  been  much  in- 
terested in  girl  and  had  endeavored 
to  help  her.  Child  regular  in  attend- 
ance and  showed  good  performance. 
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Interview  with  girl. 


Home  call.  Interview  with  mother. 


Disposition.  Case  referred  to  the  Child 
Study  Clinic  for  observation  and 
treatment. 


Healthy  child  of  pleasing  appearance. 
Willingly  discussed  her  difficulty, 
seeming  to  enjoy  talking  about  it. 

Child  had  been  taking  things  since  she 
was  five  years  old.  Parents  very  dis- 
turbed because  they  did  not  want 
their  child  to  grow  up  to  be  a  thief. 
Were  always  watching  and  warning 
child. 


Second  Complaint  (7  months  later).  Neighbors  complained 
of  a  young  girl  "hanging  around"  young  men  employed  in  a  ga- 
rage. Came  every  afternoon  after  school. 

PROCEDURE  INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

Interview  with  complainants.  Had  frequently  observed  girl  in  garage 

smoking  with  the  young  men.  Did 
not  know  girl's  name. 
Investigation  at  garage  in  late  after-      Found  girl  in  the  garage.  Identified  her 

noon.  as  Nora. 

Girl  taken  home. 

Disposition.  Facts  given  to  worker  in 
Child  Study  Clinic. 


Case  10.  Larceny. 
Rose  19-W 

Facts  on  Complaint.  Mrs.  M.  requests  assistance  in  locating 
former  maid  who  is  believed  to  have  taken  two  rings  belonging  to 
Mrs.  M. 

PROCEDURE  INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

Interview  with  Mrs.  M.  Rose  had  been  employed  as  a  maid  for 

over  a  year.  Girl's  parents  live  in 
small  town  45  miles  away.  Has  sis- 
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Checked  telephone  number  with  tele- 
phone company  and  obtained  address 
of  Mrs.  S. 

Interview  with  Mrs.  S. 


ter  Jeanne  employed  by  Mrs.  S.  Rose 
has  been  ill,  and  appeared  worried 
for  past  several  months;  Mrs.  M.  sus- 
pected she  was  pregnant.  When  she 
endeavored  to  talk  with  her  about 
her  suspected  condition.  Rose  was  very 
much  embarrassed  and  denied  same; 
and  it  was  for  this  reason  she  was 
dismissed  3  weeks  ago.  Girl  had 
always  been  honest  and  trustworthy 
but  feels  she  must  have  taken  the 
rings  in  question  as  she  was  the  only 
person  who  had  knowledge  of  and 
access  to  them.  The  rings  were  Mrs. 
M.'s  wedding  and  engagement  rings. 
The  engagement  ring  was  a  small 
diamond  solitaire,  and  the  wedding 
ring  a  plain  gold  band  with  "M  to 
R,  1922"  inscribed  on  inside.  Mrs. 
M.  had  not  worn  rings  for  some 
time,  as  they  were  too  small,  and 
kept  them  in  a  locked  jewelry  box 
in  her  bedroom.  Did  not  miss  them 
until  night  complaint  was  made. 
Feels  Rose  may  have  taken  them  to 
pawn  or  to  assist  her  in  representing 
self  to  be  a  married  woman.  Has  not 
heard  from  Rose  since  she  left  her 
employ,  but  last  night  endeavored 
to  call  Rose's  sister  Jeanne  at  a  tele- 
phone number  which  Rose  had  used, 
but  could  get  no  answer.  Obtained 
description  of  Rose. 


Jeanne  still  employed  by  Mrs.  S.  but 
had  been  called  home  because  of  ill- 
ness of  mother  about  a  week  before. 
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Interview  with  girl  in  restaurant. 


Checked  name  and  description  of  Rose 
with  various  maternity  hospitals. 

Interview  with  social  worker  at  hos- 
pital. 


Checked  description  of  T.  K. 


Jeanne  had  mentioned  that  she  would 
like  to  notify  Rose  but  knew  she  had 
left  Mrs.  M.'s  employ  and  did  not 
know  where  to  find  her  as  she  had 
not  heard  from  her  since  that  time. 
Both  girls  were  friendly  with  another 
girl  employed  in  corner  restaurant 
and  she  might  have  information  re- 
garding Rose. 

Became  acquainted  with  the  girls  who 
occasionally  came  into  restaurant  and 
had  accompanied  them  to  dances  on 
several  occasions.  Rose  confided  in 
her  that  she  was  pregnant  and  stated 
that  a  married  man  in  her  home 
town  was  responsible.  She  had  writ- 
ten to  him  but  he  refused  assistance. 
Knows  that  Rose  expected  to  be  con- 
fined about  this  time  and  believes 
she  may  be  in  a  hospital. 

Girl  answering  description  located  in  S. 
Hospital  under  the  name  of  T.  K. 

T.  K.  was  received  ten  days  previously 
as  an  emergency  charitable  case,  hav- 
ing been  brought  to  hospital  in  labor. 
Girl  claimed  to  have  come  here  from 
Chicago  to  look  for  her  husband  who 
had  deserted  her,  but  had  been  un- 
able to  find  him.  Investigation  at 
given  address  showed  girl  had  rented 
room  a  week  before  her  removal  to 
hospital  but  landlady  could  give  no 
information.  Felt  girl  was  untruthful 
but  she  had  been  too  ill  to  interview 
at  length  until  last  few  days.  Baby 
was  born  on  same  day  she  was  ad- 
mitted to  hospital. 

Found  that  Rose's  description  was  very 
similar. 

When  questioned  regarding  past  life. 
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Interview  with  T.  K.  marked  hesitancy  and  lack  of  frank- 

ness noted.  Observed  girl  was  wear- 
ing wedding  ring  and  asked  that  same 
be  removed.  Examination  showed  in- 
scription given  above. 

Identified  as  Rose.  Informed  girl's  identity  was  known  and 

she  then  admitted  same.  Produced 
other  ring  from  her  purse.  Stated 
she  had  taken  rings  to  conceal  fact 
that  she  was  unmarried  but  was 
afraid  to  wear  the  engagement  ring 
as  it  could  be  more  easily  identified. 
Mrs.  M.  was  always  very  kind  to  her 
and  she  intended  returning  the  jewel- 
ry- 


Jewelry  returned  to  Mrs.  M.  who  did 
not  wish  to  prosecute. 

Disposition.  Social  plan  for  girl  and 
baby  made  by  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment of  hospital. 


Case  II.  Waywardness — Association  with  Undesirable  Persons. 
Ada  lo-W 

Facts  on  Complaint.  Neighbors  reported  a  child  as  truant  from 
school  and  a  neighborhood  problem. 


PROCEDURE 

Case  cleared  with  Central  Registration 

Bureau. 
Interview  with  complainants. 


INrORMATION  OBTAINED 

Not  known  under  name  given. 

Ada  lives  with  her  grandmother  and  is 
known  by  her  name.  Grandmother  is 
too  old  to  meet  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  Ada.  Ada  associates  with 
the  children  of  Mrs.  S.  whose  repu- 
tation in  the  neighborhood  is  not 
good — no  definite  complaints,  how- 
ever. 
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Home    investigation.    Interview  with 
child's  maternal  grandmother. 


Interview  with  Ada. 


Physical  examination  of  Ada. 

Investigation  at  S.  home.  Interview  with 
Mrs.  S.  and  her  sister. 


Investigation  in  neighborhood  at  Jen- 
ny's home. 


Grandmother  disturbed,  but  unable  to 
deal  with  problem.  Blames  Mrs.  S. 
States  that  on  one  occasion  when 
Ada  was  truant  from  school,  Mrs.  S. 
hid  her  in  a  trunk  while  the  grand- 
mother searched  for  her.  Mrs.  S. 
sends  her  own  daughters  and  Ada 
out  on  the  streets  to  solicit  men  for 
immoral  purposes.  She  also  encour- 
ages the  children  to  steal.  Other  chil- 
dren in  the  neighborhood  have  been 
made  delinquent  by  Mrs.  S. 

Said  she  has  frequently  been  truant 
from  school,  in  the  company  of  the 
S.  children  and  Jenny.  They  spend 
their  time  at  the  S.  home.  Admitted 
stealing  money  at  school  and  articles 
from  neighborhood  stores.  Stated  Mrs. 
S.  instructed  them  to  stop  men  on 
the  street  and  urge  them  to  go  to 
the  S.  home;  and  for  each  one  who 
went,  the  child  received  a  small 
amount  of  money.  Denied  sex  im- 
morality. 

Physician's  report  showed  no  evidence 
of  immorality. 

Home  conditions  unsatisfactory.  House 
dirty.  Mrs.  S.  denied  statements  made 
by  Ada  and  her  grandmother,  except 
that  she  had  hidden  Ada  on  one  oc- 
casion when  her  grandmother  was 
looking  for  her.  Mrs.  S.'s  sister  was 
recognized  by  policewoman  as  a  girl 
who  had  been  arrested  and  convicted 
on  charges  of  prostitution. 

Jenny's  parents  appeared  to  be  of  a 
better  type.  Home  conditions  satis- 
factory. Father  unemployed — suspi- 
cion that  he  was  selling  liquor.  Jen- 
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Investigation  at  school  regarding  Ada, 
the  S.  children,  and  Jenny. 


Cases  cleared  again  with  Central  Regis- 
tration Bureau. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  brought  to  office  of 
Woman's  Bureau  for  questioning. 

Ada  and  S.  children  interviewed  by 
Prosecuting  Attorney  in  regard  to 
prosecution  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  on 
charge  of  contributing  to  delinquency 
of  a  minor. 

Warrant  refused — testimony  of  children 
did  not  establish  ele'ments  of  crime. 

Disposition.  Facts  concerning  Ada  re- 
ferred to  child-caring  agency  in- 
terested. Agency  filed  complaint 
charging  "incorrigible  in  conduct." 
Policewoman  testified  at  hearing. 

The  S.  children  were  cared  for  in  the 
same  manner  except  that  the  court 
charge  was  "moral  neglect." 

Jenny  not  referred.  Parents  seemed  able 
to  handle  her  without  assistance. 


ny's  mother  charged  that  Mrs.  S.  was 
a  neighborhood  nuisance  and  her 
children  were  not  permitted  to  visit 
there.  Jenny  denied  she  had  been  paid 
to  accost  men  but  knew  that  Ada  and 
the  S.  children  had. 

Ada's  attendance  record  very  irregular. 
Teacher  felt  child  presented  serious 
problem  because  of  grandmother's  in- 
ability to  control  her. 

The  S.  children  also  attended  irregu- 
larly. Mother  very  uncooperative  and 
a  difficult  type.  Children  incorrigible. 

No  complaint  regarding  Jenny. 

Ada  known  to  child-caring  agency  un- 
der her  father's  name;  long  record  of 
family. 

The  S.  family  also  known  to  child- 
caring  agency. 
Jenny's  family  not  known. 
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Case  12.  Waywardness — Association  with  Undesirable  Persons. 
Teresa  19-W 

Facts  on  Complaint.  Girl  referred  to  policewomen  by  precinct 
officers  who  found  her  in  a  "beer  flat."  S.  S.,  who  operated  place, 
held  for  violation  of  prohibition  law. 


PROCEDURE 

Interview  with  girl. 


Girl  held  in  Woman's  Detention  Quar- 
ters. 

Following  morning.  Case  cleared  with 

Central  Registration  Bureau. 
Investigation  at  home  of  sister. 


Investigation  at  home  of  father.  Inter- 
view with  mother. 


INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

Her  parents  live  in  the  city  but  she  left 
home  six  months  ago  because  she 
could  not  get  along  with  her  father. 
Went  to  live  with  a  married  sister. 
Would  not  remain  there  because  her 
sister  would  not  allow  her  to  stay 
out  late  at  night.  Told  sister  she  had 
secured  a  position  at  housework,  in- 
stead of  which  she  went  to  live  with 
S.  S.  He  does  not  pay  her  but  gives 
her  clothes  and  the  men  tip  her  when 
she  waits  on  them.  Denies  immor- 
ality. 


Not  known  to  any  social  agency. 

Good  type,  sister  a  simple  person  who 
accepted  Teresa's  statement  in  regard 
to  employment  without  question. 
Stated  her  sister  has  always  been 
different  and  she  does  not  understand 
her.  Much  occupied  with  her  three 
small  children  and  her  home. 

Foreign-born  woman  who  has  not  be- 
come Americanized.  Teresa  visits 
them  occasionally — other  children 
were  good;  Teresa  always  made 
trouble  in  the  home.  Her  father 
would  not  allow  her  to  come  home. 
She  is  old  enough  to  look  after  her- 
self. 
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Second  investigation  at  home.  Interview 
with  father. 

Medical  examination  of  Teresa. 

Second  interview  with  girl. 

Disposition.  Complaint  filed  in  Way- 
ward Minor  Court,  charge  "associat- 
ing with  undesirable  persons  and 
immorality." 


Laborer.  Teresa  refuses  to  obey  her 
parents  and  he  can  do  nothing  for 
her.  Willing  to  work  with  Wayward 
Minor  Court  if  complaint  is  filed. 

Doctor's  report  shows  that  girl  is  sex 
delinquent. 

Admits  sex  immorality.  States  that  she 
never  received  money. 


Case  13.  Waywardness — Immorality. 
Agnes  14-W 

Facts  on  Compl,\int.  Girl  reported  by  school  principal  because 
she  presented  a  serious  problem  in  the  school.  Requested  assistance 
in  making  a  plan  for  her. 


PROCEDURE 

Case  cleared  with  Central  Registration 

Bureau. 
Investigation  at  school. 


Accompanied  teacher  to  child's  home. 
Interview  with  mother. 


Disposition.   Case   referred   to  private 
protective  agency. 


INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

Case  not  known  to  social  agencies. 

Teachers  complain  that  girl  is  a  con- 
stant problem  in  the  classroom.  Men- 
tal test  showed  her  a  low  normal. 
She  has  been  placed  with  a  retarded 
group.  She  resents  the  transfer  and 
spends  her  time  making  trouble. 
Parents  have  not  been  interviewed. 

Home  conditions  satisfactory.  Parents 
foreign-born,  but  Americanized. 
Thrifty,  energetic  people  who  are 
buying  a  home  and  endeavoring  to 
provide  educational  opportunities  for 
their  children.  Agnes  is  a  problem  in 
the  home,  other  children  are  not. 
Parents  will  gladly  cooperate  in  any 
plan. 
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Recurrent  Complaint.  Girl  was  observed  by  a  patrolwoman 
with  another  girl  who  was  known  as  a  sex  delinquent  and  on 
probation  to  the  Juvenile  Court.  Girls  were  accosting  motorists. 


PROCEDURE 

Approached  girls  to  question  them. 


Telephoned  social  agency  worker. 


Taken  home  by  agency  worker. 
Later — -Agnes  taken  for  physical  exam- 
ination by  agency  worker. 


Disposition.  Agency  worker  filed  a  com- 
plaint charging  "immoral  in  con- 
duct" in  Juvenile  Court. 


INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

They  had  not  returned  to  school  for 
the  afternoon  session  because  they 
had  decided  to  run  away  from  home, 
and  were  endeavoring  to  obtain  a 
ride  out  of  town.  Had  no  money  or 
extra  clothing. 

Girl  had  not  responded  to  efforts  of 
worker.  Parents  had  been  cooper- 
ative. 

Examination  showed  sex  immorality 
which  she  admitted  after  examina- 
tion. Did  not  obtain  enough  facts 
to  secure  warrants  against  persons 
who  had  committed  crimes  against 
her. 


Recurrent  Complaint.  Girl  reported  missing  from  boarding 
home  where  she  had  been  placed  by  the  Juvenile  Court. 


PROCEDURE 

All  clues  checked. 

Information  and  description  given  to 

vice  squad  officers. 
Interview  with  girl. 


INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

No  results  except  repeated  reports  that 
she  had  been  seen  in  one  questionable 
district  after  another. 

Girl  apprehended  in  disorderly  resort 
with  a  known  prostitute. 

Had  engaged  in  prostitution  for  two 
women,  one  of  whom  was  arrested 
with  her.  Had  been  introduced  to 
the  woman  by  a  procurer  whom  she 
met  while  working  in  a  restaurant. 
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Statement  taken  from  girl  at  Prosecut- 
ing Attorney's  office. 


Girl  held  at  Juvenile  Detention  Home 
as  a  material  witness  until  after  the 
trial.  While  arrangements  were  be- 
ing made  for  hospitalization  for  con- 
tinued treatment  of  venereal  infec- 
tion, she  escaped  from  the  Juvenile 
Detention  Home. 


Three  warrants  issued:  2  for  pandering, 
against  the  two  women;  i  for  pro- 
curing against  the  man.  Two  con- 
victions on  pandering  resulted. 


Recurrent  Complaint.  Girl  reported  missing. 


PROCEDURE 

All  clues  exhausted. 

Girl  recognized  and  apprehended  by 
patrolwoman  while  on  patrol  late  at 
night  in  down-town  district. 

Girl  held  in  woman's  detention  quar- 
ters. 

Parents  notified. 

Disposition:  Agnes  had  passed  her  17th 
birthday.  Complaint  filed  in  Way- 
ward Minor  Court  and  girl  placed  in 
an  institution. 


INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

No  results. 


Case  14,  Waywardness — Immorality. 
Maude  12-W 
Grace  ii-W 

Facts  on  Complaint.  Child  reported  by  neighbor  to  be  a  sex 
delinquent. 

PROCEDURE  INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

Interview  with  neighbor.  Her  daughter  Maude,  age  12,  told  her 

that  Grace  was  meeting  a  man,  a 
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Case  cleared  with  Central  Registration 
Bureau. 

Communicated  with  social  workers  on 
cases  at  agency. 

Investigation  at  Grace's  home.  Inter- 
view with  Grace's  grandmother. 


Interview  with  Grace. 


Interview  with  Maude. 

Both  children  taken  for  physical  exam- 
inations. 

Facts  referred  to  Prosecuting  Attorney. 

Disposition.  Information  referred  to  so- 
cial agency  active  on  both  cases. 
Agency  filed  complaints  charging 
"immoral  in  conduct,"  in  Juvenile 
Court.  Policewoman  testified  at  hear- 
ing. 


former  roomer  in  M.'s  home,  and 
going  to  the  neighborhood  movie 
theater  with  him,  where  she  per- 
mitted him  to  take  indecent  liberties 
with  her,  and  then  accepted  money 
from  him. 

Both  Grace  and  Maude  known  to  the 
same  child-caring  agency. 

Agency  was  informed  that  the  police- 
woman would  investigate  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted. 

Knew  nothing  of  complaint.  Disap- 
proved of  Grace's  friendship  with 
Maude  because  she  felt  that  Maude 
was  responsible  for  Grace's  delin- 
quency. 

Admitted  immorality  with  man.  Met 
man  through  Maude  who  persuaded 
him  to  take  both  of  them  to  the 
theater.  Witnessed  him  take  indecent 
liberties  with  Maude  and  give  her 
money,  after  which  she  followed 
Maude's  example. 

Reluctandy  admitted  the  truth  of 
Grace's  statements. 

Physician's  findings  indicated  that  both 
girls  had  been  sexually  immoral. 

Warrants  issued.  Man  apprehended. 
Facts  presented  to  court  and  man 
convicted. 
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Case  15.  Waywardness — Immorality. 
Dora  17-W 

Facts  on  Complaint.  The  hostess  in  a  family  hotel  reported 
that  a  young  girl  was  living  in  the  hotel  with  a  group  of  magazine 
salesmen.  In  view  of  her  immaturity  there  was  danger  of  her  be- 
coming delinquent. 


PROCEDURE 

Case  cleared  with  Central  Registration 
Bureau. 

Investigation  at  hotel.  Interview  with 
complainant. 


Interview  with  girl. 


Interview  with  manager  of  the  maga- 
zine crew. 

Second  interview  with  girl. 

Arrangements  made  for  physical  ex- 
amination. 

Girl  persuaded  to  remain  at  maternity 
hospital  where  examination  was 
made,  until  a  plan  could  be  worked 
out. 


INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

Case  not  known  to  any  social  agency. 

From  observing  girl's  conduct  in  the 
hotel,  particularly  her  easy  familiar- 
ity with  strange  men,  she  felt  there 
was  real  danger  of  girl's  becoming 
delinquent. 

Mother  dead.  Father  living  in  a  room- 
ing house  in  another  section  of  city. 
Visits  him  occasionally.  Obtained 
present  employment  with  his  con- 
sent. Officer  suspicious  that  girl  was 
pregnant — not  discussed  at  first  in- 
terview. 

Employed  girl  after  consulting  her 
father,  who  was  agreeable  to  the 
arrangement.  Denied  that  girl's  con- 
duct was  questionable. 

Discussed  possible  pregnancy.  Denied 
immorality.  Readily  consented  to 
physical  examination. 

Examination  showed  girl  5  months 
pregnant. 

Unable  to  locate  man  responsible  for 
her  condition — casual  acquaintance. 
Also  intimate  with  other  men.  Man- 
ager of  crew  exonerated  because  girl 
had  known  him  only  six  weeks. 
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Interview  with  father,  who  had  been 
difficult  to  locate. 


Disposition.  Case  referred  to  private- 
treatment  agency  for  prenatal  care 
and  social  adjustment. 


Not  helpful.  Girl  had  lived  with  ma- 
ternal grandmother  until  she  died. 
Had  been  with  him  2  years.  No 
other  relatives.  He  realized  that  he 
had  nothing  to  offer  her  but  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  Willing  to  co- 
operate in  any  plan. 


Case  16.  Runaways. 
Cynthia  14-W 

Facts  on  Complaint.  Mother  reported  14-year-old  daughter  left 
home  to  go  to  work  and  failed  to  return  home.  The  girl  had  been 
away  seven  days  when  the  mother  notified  police. 


PROCEDURE 

Office  interview  with  mother  at  time 
of  complaint. 


INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

She  and  her  husband  came  to  U.  S.  13 
years  before,  when  daughter  was  less 
than  a  year  old.  They  settled  among 
their  countrymen,  and  had  not  ac- 
quired American  habits  and  customs. 
For  at  least  3  years  daughter  had 
been  growing  away  from  them  and 
was  increasingly  difficult  to  control. 
They  felt  this  was  a  result  of  at- 
tending American  schools  and  asso- 
ciating with  American  children.  Re- 
fused to  consult  or  confide  in  mother 
and  when  she  left  to  go  to  work, 
refused  to  name  the  place  of  employ- 
ment. Parents  knew  that  law  re- 
quired girl  to  be  in  school  but  had 
nevertheless  approved  of  her  receiv- 
ing employment.  Ignorant  of  friends 
or  interests. 
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Case  cleared  with  Central  Registration 
Bureau. 

Neighborhood      investigation.  Inter- 
viewed neighbor  children. 


Inquiry  at  neighborhood  stores  regard- 
ing Stephen. 
Later.  Stephen  in  office  for  interview. 


Night  patrolwomen  assigned  to  district 
where  theater  was  located  requested 
to  look  for  girl. 

Daily  check  of  applications  for  mar- 
riage license. 


Requested  notification  when  license  was 

called  for. 
Man  apprehended  when  he  called  for 

marriage  license. 
Interview  with  man. 


Family  not  known  to  social  agencies. 

Cynthia  always  refused  to  obey  her 
parents;  often  out  late  at  night,  fre- 
quently attended  a  neighborhood 
movie.  Friendly  with  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Stephen,  address  unknown. 

No  definite  information. 

Learned  from  storekeeper  that  police- 
woman had  inquired  for  him.  Ad- 
mitted he  had  seen  girl  the  day  after 
she  left  home  and  took  her  to  a 
movie  that  night.  She  told  him  she 
had  run  away,  and  requested  permis- 
sion to  sleep  in  his  car  in  the  garage. 
He  urged  her  to  return  home,  with- 
out success,  and  then  agreed  to  her 
staying  in  the  car.  In  the  morning 
she  had  gone.  Later  he  saw  her  and 
she  informed  him  she  was  staying 
with  M.,  an  older  girl  (last  name 
and  address  unknown).  Girl  attended 
neighborhood  theater  nearly  every 
night. 

No  results. 


Showed  application  for  marriage  license 
had  been  made  for  Cynthia  and  P.  S. 
(Michigan  law  requires  application 
five  days  before  marriage  license  is 
granted). 

Woman's  Bureau  notified. 


Denied  being  man  who  had  applied 
for  license.  Explained  he  was  accom- 
modating a  friend.  Denied  knowing 
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Accompanied  man  to  appointed  corner 

to  meet  his  friend. 
Man  detained  for  further  cjuestioning. 
Second    home    visit.    Interview  with 

Cynthia's  younger  sister. 
Interview  with  M. 


Place  of  employment  located  (confec- 
tionery store).  Interview  with  em- 
ployer. 

Unexpected  call  at  home. 


Apprehended   a    short   distance  from 

home. 
Interview  with  girl. 


Interview  with  mother. 


girl  his  friend  was  to  marry;  denied 
knowing  friend's  address.  Expected 
to  meet  him  at  a  certain  corner  and 
deliver  the  license. 
Friend  failed  to  appear. 

Released  on  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
Family  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  M.'s 
address. 

Cynthia  had  stayed  with  her  for  a  few 
days  and  had  then  found  work  and 
gone  to  live  in  a  rooming  house 
near  her  work.  Denied  knowing  ad- 
dress. Gave  approximate  location  of 
place  of  employment. 

Girl  had  worked  there,  but  had  left 
following  an  argument  with  em- 
ployer. 

Girl  had  returned,  but  had  influenced 
her  mother  not  to  report  to  police. 
When  policewoman  arrived,  girl  ran 
out  back  door. 


Resented  parental  discipline  because 
parents  were  "old  country,"  and  not 
American.  Had  obtained  employment 
in  two  places  while  away  from  home, 
but  remained  only  a  short  time. 
Unwilling  to  account  for  time  spent 
away  from  home.  Had  been  assisted 
at  various  times  by  several  older  boys 
and  men.  Had  tried  to  marry  P.  S. 
who  was  the  man  who  attempted  to 
get  the  marriage  license.  P.  S.  thought 
she  was  17  years  old. 

Regretted  having  reported  girl  missing. 
Refused  to  permit  a  physical  exam- 
ination or  to  discuss  the  situation. 
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Conferred  with  superior  officer. 


Superior  officer  conferred  with  referee 
of  Juvenile  Court. 

Disposition.  Complaint  charging  "in- 
corrigible in  conduct"  filed  in  Juve- 
nile Court. 


Since  girl  was  evidently  in  need  of  pro- 
tection which  her  parents  could  not 
give,  it  was  decided  that  the  Juvenile 
Court  be  asked  to  accept  a  complaint. 

Referee  agreed  to  accept  complaint. 


Case  17.  Runaways. 

Louise  15-W 

Facts  on  Complaint.  Father  reported  that  his  daughter  had  left 
home  to  visit  a  friend  and  had  failed  to  return.  She  had  been  away 
8  days. 


PROCEDURE 

Case  cleared  with  the  Central  Registra- 
tion Bureau. 

Home  investigation.  Interview  with 
mother. 


Investigation  at  friend's  home. 


Investigation  at  Mrs.  L.'s  home. 


Investigation  at  restaurant. 


INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

Not  known  to  social  agencies. 

Daughter  had  gone  to  visit  a  friend, 
expecting  to  remain  only  a  few  hours. 
Friend  told  mother  that  Louise  left 
her  home  with  a  neighbor,  a  woman, 
and  had  not  returned.  Girl  had  not 
previously  presented  a  problem. 

Louise  had  visited  her  on  the  day  she 
disappeared.  Left  the  house  with  a 
neighbor,  Mrs.  L.,  and  had  not  been 
back.  Stated  Mrs.  L.  had  a  question- 
able reputation. 

Woman  had  moved  out;  possessions 
consisted  only  of  clothing.  Alleged 
husband  was  a  foreigner  who  worked 
in  a  restaurant.   Address  obtained. 

Man  had  been  employed  there  inter- 
mittently. Left  to  go  to  Chicago  fol- 
lowing a  quarrel  with  his  "woman." 
Woman  frequentiy  seen  at  a  nearby 
dance  hall,  accompanied  by  a  young 
gul. 
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Investigation  at  school. 

Information  given  to  night  patrol- 
women  assigned  to  district  where 
dance  hall  was  located.  Inquiries 
made  at  dance  hall. 

Investigation  at  Maltese  rooming  house 
for  men. 


Investigation  at  second  dance  hall. 


Investigation  at  factory  where  last  men- 
tioned man  was  employed. 

Officers  continued  to  visit  dance  halls 
and  neighborhood  of  Maltese  room- 
ing houses. 

Phone  call  from  janitor  of  a  rooming 
house. 

Investigation  at  apartment. 


Taken  to  Woman's  Bureau  for  ques- 
tioning. Parents  notified. 
Interview  with  girl  in  office. 


Irregular  in  attendance,  poor  student,  as- 
sociated with  problem  children. 

Woman  and  girl  answering  descrip- 
tion of  missing  girl  had  occasionally 
attended  but  not  regularly.  Infor- 
mation obtained  regarding  a  man 
who  was  friendly  with  Louise  and 
who  might  know  her  whereabouts. 

Rooming  house  catering  to  Maltese  men 
only.  When  policewomen  called  two 
young  American  girls  were  found  in 
the  house.  (Treated  as  separate 
cases.)  These  girls  had  seen  a  girl, 
answering  description  of  Louise,  at 
rooming  house  and  also  at  another 
dance  hall. 

Louise  had  been  there  a  few  nights 
previously  accompanied  by  a  Maltese 
man  whose  address  was  unknown 
but  whose  place  of  employment  was 
known. 

Man  had  quit  suddenly,  after  having 
established  an  excellent  work  record. 

From  time  to  time,  information  ob- 
tained that  Louise  had  been  seen.  No 
definite  information. 

To  report  young  American  girl  keep- 
ing house  for  six  men.  Requested  in- 
vestigation. 

Girl  found  in  apartment  in  bed  alone. 
Answered  description  of  Louise.  De- 
nied identity  at  first,  later  admitted 
that  she  was  Louise. 

Admitted  living  with  one  of  the  men 
in  the  apartment  as  his  wife.  Gave 
additional  information  incriminating 
another  man,  and  the  woman  with 
whom  she  disappeared. 
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Facts  given  to  court  department  for 
prosecution. 


Disposition.  Complaint  filed  in  Juvenile 
Court  charging  "immoral  in  conduct." 


Warrants  issued.  Both  men  and  woman 
apprehended.  Court  cases  resulted  in: 
One  conviction  (statutory  rape);  one 
acquital  (contributing  case);  one  for- 
feiture of  bond   (statutory  rape). 


Case  18.  Runaways. 
Maria  19-W 

Facts  on  Complaint.  Brother  reported  his  sister,  19  years  of  age, 
had  left  home  to  attend  a  movie  with  a  boy  friend  and  another 
couple  and  had  not  returned.  She  had  been  away  3  days. 


PROCEDURE 

Interview  with  brother  at  time  of  com- 
plaint. 


Case  cleared  with  the  Central  Registra- 
tion Bureau. 

Home  investigation.  Girl's  room 
searched.  Interview  with  parents. 

Interview  with  George. 


INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

Sister  left  school  the  year  before  be- 
cause she  wished  to.  Had  not  worked 
because  it  was  unnecessary,  since 
father  was  able  and  willing  to  pro- 
vide for  her.  Presented  no  particu- 
lar problem  except  that  she  went  out 
every  night  with  different  boy  friends 
and  returned  very  late.  Had  been 
unable  to  locate  Ned,  the  boy  with 
whom  she  had  an  appointment  the 
night  she  disappeared.  Had  inter- 
viewed another  boy,  George,  who  re- 
fused to  give  satisfactory  information. 
Demanded  that  the  latter  be  ar- 
rested. 

Not  known  to  social  agencies. 

Satisfactory  home  situation.  No  infor- 
mation obtained  from  search  of  room. 

At  first  unwilling  to  give  any  infor- 
mation. Later  said  that  he  suspected 
his  friend,  Ned,  had  eloped  with 
Maria,  but  denied  definite  informa- 
tion. 
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Later — telephone    call    from  George's 
employer. 

Second  interview  with  George. 


Investigation  at  George's  place  of  em- 
ployment the  next  day. 

Investigation  at  George's  rooming  house. 

Interview  with  parents  re  use  of  news- 
papers. 

Girl's  name  and  boy's  name  posted  at 
marriage  license  bureau. 

Two  weeks  later,  girl's  family  received 
a  letter  from  her.  Letter  postmarked 
"Detroit."  Home  call  to  see  letter. 

Checked  with  auto-license  bureau. 
Checked  with  state  license  bureau. 

Telephoned  Police  Department  in  P.  H. 
requesting  an  investigation  at  ad- 
dress obtained. 

Notified  parents  who  went  for  their 

daughter. 
Interview  with  Maria  in  office. 


Gave  information  that  George  had  con- 
ferred with  him  and  had  stated  that 
he  could  give  more  information. 

Stated  that  he  became  acquainted  with 
a  girl  who  was  a  prostitute  when  de- 
livering packages  to  the  apartment 
hotel  at  which  she  stayed.  Maria  had 
been  friendly  with  this  girl  and  he 
suspected  that  they  might  have  gone 
away  together  since  he  had  not  heard 
from  her  since  the  night  Maria  left 
home. 

Boy  had  not  appeared  for  work. 

Boy  had  not  been  seen  for  two  days. 
Family  refused  to  give  the  disappear- 
ance publicity. 
No  application  for  license. 

Letter  very  brief.  Sent  to  allay  family 
fears.  Included  a  snapshot  of  girl 
alone.  Picture  also  included  an  auto- 
mobile, license  number  of  which  was 
legible. 

License  not  issued  to  local  person. 

Name  and  address  of  person  to  whom 
license  was  issued  obtained.  Address 
was  given  in  a  nearby  city,  P.  H. 

Reported  that  girl  was  located  next 
door  to  address  furnished.  Taken  into 
custody  with  another  girl  and  two 
young  men. 

Had  attended  a  movie  with  Ned, 
George,  and  Jane  (the  other  girl). 
Afterwards  they  obtained  liquor  and 
became  intoxicated  so  decided  to 
spend  the  night  in  a  hotel  with  Jane. 
George  rented  a  room  for  them  but 
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Notified  police  in  P.  H.  to  release 
other  parties  as  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  a  crime,  inasmuch  as  Maria 
was  not  a  juvenile  and  went  willing- 

ly- 

Conferred  with  parents  regarding  fu- 
ture plan  for  girl.  Appeared  grateful 
for  suggestion  of  assistance  from  out- 
side protective  agency. 

Disposition.  Case  referred  to  protective 
agency  for  supervision. 


did  not  stay.  The  next  day  he  took 
them  to  the  neighboring  city  where 
they  were  located.  She  and  Ned  in- 
tended to  marry  but  were  afraid  to 
apply  for  a  license  for  fear  they 
would  be  apprehended. 


Case  19.  Runaways. 
Jessie  17-W 
Clara  15-W 

Facts  on  Complaint.  Father  reported  his  daughter  had  left 
home  with  Clara,  aged  15  years,  and  neither  girl  had  returned 
home.  Had  been  away  15  hours. 


PROCEDURE 

Interview  widi  father  at  time  of  com- 
plaint. 


Case  cleared  with  Central  Registration 
Bureau. 

Investigation  at  home  of  Clara. 


INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

Girl  finished  high  school  a  few  months 
previously  but  had  not  obtained  em- 
ployment because  she  was  interested 
only  in  going  on  the  stage.  Parents 
objected  to  this.  Father  made  good 
impression.  Stated  he  could  give  no 
reason  why  these  girls  left  home. 

Not  known  to  social  agencies. 

Parents  very  much  disturbed  by  daugh- 
ter's disappearance.  Inclined  to  blame 
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Checked  local  burlesque  theaters. 
Interview  with  a  girl  friend. 


Searched  belongings  of  both  girls.  Let- 
ters, a  diary  and  an  address  book 
found. 


Both  names  posted  at  General  Delivery 
window  of  the  Post  Office. 


Second  search  of  girls'  room. 
Interview  with  Post  Office  Inspector. 


Jessie  because  she  was  older.  Clara 
reported  as  having  excellent  school 
record,  and  had  only  recently  present- 
ed a  problem  when  Jessie  urged  her  to 
interest  herself  in  a  dieatrical  career. 
Both  girls  had  applied  for  work  at 
a  local  burlesque  theater  and  had 
obtained  places  in  the  chorus,  but 
Clara's  parents  denied  her  permis- 
sion. Jessie  did  not  tell  her  family 
of  this  offer. 

No  information  obtained. 

Knew  that  both  girls  were  determined 
to  go  on  the  stage  and  that  they  had 
threatened  to  run  away  in  order  to 
do  so.  But  she  had  never  given  their 
threats  serious  consideration.  Denied 
knowledge  of  specific  plans  or  pres- 
ent whereabouts. 

Both  girls  had  been  receiving  letters 
under  assumed  names  at  General  De- 
livery. The  diary  revealed  that  for  a 
period  of  time  they  had  been  mak- 
ing casual  contacts  on  the  street  with 
strange  men  and  going  to  theaters 
and  hotel  rooms  with  these  men. 
There  were  two  men  in  particular 
whom  they  met  frequently,  and 
through  whom  they  established  cor- 
respondence with  other  men,  using 
fictitious  names. 

Later  two  letters  were  found  at  the 
Post  Office  for  girls.  Post  Office  In- 
spector refused  to  turn  them  over 
but  permitted  policewoman  to  copy 
the  return  addresses  from  each. 

Scraps  of  paper  found  with  addresses 
same  as  above. 

Agreed  to  deliver  letters  to  girls'  par- 
ents. 
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Accompanied  parents  to  office  of  Postal 
Inspector. 

Parents  opened  letters  and  turned  them 
over  to  policewoman. 


Wired  Police  Department  of  city  in  an- 
other state  to  investigate  men  in 
question. 

Wired  Police  Department  of  city  where 
troupe  was  en  route  to  ascertain 
whether  girls  were  with  the  theatrical 
company. 

Notified  parents.  Mothers  of  both  girls 
left  immediately  to  return  girls  to 
their  homes. 

Girls  brought  to  office  of  Woman's 
Bureau  for  interview. 


Disposition.  Parents  arranged  for  Jes- 
sie to  be  sent  out  of  city  to  school. 
Case  closed  at  parents'  request  as 
they  did  not  feel  that  outside  assist- 
ance was  needed  in  supervision  of 
girls.  They  agreed  to  report  any 
symptoms  of  further  delinquency. 


Letters  delivered  to  parents. 

Letters  from  two  men  mentioned  above. 
Contents  of  letters  indicated  previous 
inquiries  from  girls  regarding  the- 
atrical openings  in  city  where  the 
men  lived.  Men  had  attempted  to  se- 
cure such  employment  and  had  ad- 
vised girls  to  come. 

Reply  from  Police  Department  stated 
girls  had  been  there  and  had  left 
with  a  theatrical  troupe  for  another 
city.  Name  of  company  furnished. 

Reply  received  that  girls  were  located 
with  the  theatrical  company  and 
were  in  custody. 


Both  girls  admitted  they  had  good 
homes  and  parents  who  knew  better 
than  they  that  show  life  was  too 
difficult  for  them.  They  did  not  re- 
gret the  experience,  nor  did  they  re- 
gret the  way  in  which  it  terminated. 
Admitted  indiscretions  in  making 
casual  contacts  with  strange  men,  but 
denied  immorality  on  any  occasion. 
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Case  20.  Runaways. 
Helen  19-W 

Facts  on  Complaint.  Parents  reported  girl  left  home  in  after- 
noon of  previous  day  and  did  not  return.  Note  was  left  stating  she 
had  run  away. 

PROCEDURE  INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

Case  cleared  with  Central  Registration      Not  known  to  any  social  agency. 
Bureau. 

Investigation  at  home.  Interview  with  Comfortable,  well-furnished  home  in 
mother.  good  residential  district.  Helen  left 

home  the  preceding  afternoon,  os- 
tensibly to  spend  the  night  with 
friends.  In  the  morning  it  was 
learned  that  she  had  not  arrived  at 
the  friend's  home.  A  note  was  found 
in  girl's  room  which  stated  that  she 
was  going  to  the  man  she  loved  and 
begged  her  parents  not  to  try  to  find 
her.  Helen  an  only  child.  Completed 
I  year  city  college;  had  been  out  of 
school  8  months.  Not  employed. 
Father  did  not  want  her  to  work. 
Good  adjustment  to  members  of 
family  except  an  aunt  who  lived  in 
the  home.  Helen  had  not  seemed  like 
herself  for  several  months. 

Interview  with  aunt.  Semi-invalid.    Stated    Helen    was  a 

spoiled  child.  Recent  conduct  very 
strange — seemed  to  be  concealing 
something.  Had  talked  with  Helen 
about  this  but  Helen  only  became 
angry,  and  after  that  was  antagonis- 
tic toward  her.  Knew  from  her  own 
observation  that  Helen  had  been  un- 
truthful with  her  parents  about  the 
way  she  spent  her  time.  Could  give 
no  information  as  to  where  Helen 
had  been  at  such  times.  i 
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Search  of  Helen's  room. 


Secorijd  interview  with  mother.  Inter- 
view with  father. 


Paper  found  in  waste-basket  sent  to 
laboratory  for  examination  for  mor- 
phine. 

Returned  to  interview  parents. 


Aunt  interviewed  again. 


Policewoman  conferred  with  her  Super- 


Supervisor  conferred  with  head  of  nar- 
cotic squad. 


Advised  parents  to  make  an  appeal 

through  newspapers. 
Friends    interviewed    (everyone  with 

whom  girl  had  been  at  all  intimate). 


School  records  checked. 


Many  books,  papers  and  other  personal 
things.  A  careful  search  did  not  yield 
helpful  information.  A  tiny,  crump- 
led paper  was  found  in  the  waste 
basket  which  resembled  the  wrap- 
per of  a  "check"  of  morphine. 

Questioned  minutely  regarding  the 
habits  of  Helen  and  recent  changes — - 
nothing  significant  obtained.  Helen 
had  apparently  spent  her  time  much 
as  she  chose,  giving  her  parents  little 
information  as  to  how  she  occupied 
herself.  Obtained  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  friends. 

Report  showed  traces  of  the  drug. 


Advised  them  of  laboratory  findings. 
Refused  to  consider  possibility  of 
Helen  using  morphine. 

Facts  obtained  about  girl's  recent  ac- 
tions which  might  be  explained  by 
fact  that  she  was  using  morphine. 
No  information  obtained  as  to  how 
she  might  get  it. 

Explained  facts  so  far  obtained — asked 
that  narcotic  squad  be  requested  to 
assist. 

Description  of  Helen  given.  Requested 
that  his  men  be  on  the  lookout  for 
Helen,  and  also  for  information 
about  her. 

Refused  because  of  publicity. 

Learned  that  Helen  had  formerly  been 
happy  and  popular.  Recently  her 
friends  had  seen  little  of  her.  She 
had  told  one  friend  that  she  was 
in  love  and  expected  to  be  married. 

Good  record,  made  excellent  adjusunent 
at  school. 
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Letters  sent  to  police  departments  of 
all  large  cities  giving  description  and 
information. 

Telephone  call  from  father. 

Home  visit. 


Called  mother's  physician. 


Policewoman  suggested  that  physician 
advise  Helen's  father  to  make  an 
appeal  through  newspapers  and 
radio. 

Facts  given  to  newspapers. 

Information  given  radio  stations. 

Supervisor  again  conferred  with  inspec- 
tor in  charge  of  the  narcotic  squad 
and  the  Chief  of  Detectives. 


Search  made  by  narcotic  squad  for 
B.  B. 

Circulars  sent  to  police  departments 
in  various  cities  giving  information, 
description  of  Helen  and  B.  B. 

Several  women  known  to  policewomen 
as  having  contact  with  persons  en- 
gaged in  commercial  prostitution 
asked  to  assist  by  making  inquiry 
for  Helen. 


No  information  obtained. 

Stated  Helen's  mother  was  ill  as  a 
result  of  worry. 

Helen's  mother  under  care  of  physician, 
evidently  so  disturbed  at  her  daugh- 
ter's disappearance  that  her  condition 
was  serious. 

Learned  that  mother  was  so  disturbed 
that  her  physician  contemplated  re- 
moving her  to  a  hospital.  He  urged 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  locate 
Helen  as  that  was  the  only  thing 
that  would  help  her  mother. 

Father  agreed. 


All  papers  carried  front  page  story 
with  appeal  to  Helen  from  her 
mother. 

Two  radio  stations  broadcast  appeal 
and  description  of  Helen. 

Special  undercover  workers  for  narcotic 
squad  put  on  case.  These  workers 
learned  that  B.  B.,  a  man  who  traf- 
ficked in  drugs,  had  been  observed 
with  a  new  woman  who  answered 
Helen's  description. 

Not  located. 

No  results. 

Learned  that  B.  B.  had  brought  a  girl 
answering  description  of  Helen  to  a 
disorderly  house  a  few  nights  after 
Helen  left  home.  The  girl  was  a 
morphine  addict.  B.  B.  wanted  girl 
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Telephoned  mother. 

Five  months  later.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone call  from  probation  officer  at 
court  in  C. 


Checked  descriptions  furnished. 


Asked  probation  officer  to  hold  girl. 
Helen's  father  went  immediately  to  C. 
Probation  officer  interviewed  Helen  at 
C. 


Policemen  sent  to  apartment. 

Disposition.  Helen  returned  to  Detroit 
with  her  father  and  was  placed  in 
an  institution  for  treatment  of  drug 
habit. 


to  engage  in  prostitution  but  woman 
in  charge  could  not  use  her  so  she 
remained  only  one  night. 
Mother  in  hospital. 

Gave  description  of  a  girl  who  had  ap- 
pealed to  a  judge  on  behalf  of  her 
husband,  convicted  on  a  drug  charge. 
A  clipping  from  a  Detroit  paper  in 
girl's  purse. 

Description  of  girl  corresponded  with 
that  of  Helen.  Description  of  man 
not  that  of  B.  B. 

Girl  identified  as  Helen. 

Helen  met  B.  B.  while  waiting  on  a 
corner  for  a  bus,  four  months  before 
she  left  home.  After  that  she  met 
him  frequently  because  she  loved 
him.  He  began  giving  her  white 
powder  which  she  later  learned  was 
morphine.  She  was  now  addicted  to 
the  use  of  this  drug.  B.  B.  was  en- 
gaged in  drug  traffic  with  the  man 
in  whose  behalf  she  appealed  to  the 
judge.  At  first  refused  to  tell  where 
B.  B.  could  be  located,  but  later  gave 
address  of  apartment  where  they  had 
all  been  living. 

B.  B.  not  there — was  not  located. 
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Case  21.  Missing  Person. 
Amelia  15-W 

Facts  on  Complaint.  At  12:30  a.m.  parents  reported  that  their 
15-year-old  daughter  who  had  been  sent  to  a  neighborhood  gro- 
cery store  at  7  p.m.  had  not  returned  and  could  not  be  located  in 
the  neighborhood. 


PROCEDURE 


Policewomen  immediately  went  to  the 
girl's  home  on  the  outskirts  of  city. 


Policewomen  traced,  with  father  and 
neighbors,  route  Amelia  would  take 
in  going  to  the  store. 

Interview  with  man  in  charge  of  Mex- 
ican workmen.  Ordered  that  all  men 
should  be  kept  in  their  sleeping 
quarters. 


Called  office  of  Woman's  Bureau  and  re- 
quested that  teletype  message  be 
broadcast. 


INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

Home  in  a  district  of  cheap  single 
houses.  Amelia's  home  furnished 
with  only  bare  necessities.  Mother 
semi-invalid.  Father  unskilled  work- 
er. Family  consisted  of  3  children 
besides  Amelia,  two  boys  11  and  9, 
and  a  girl  2'/2.  Large  open  spaces 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  a 
small  river,  and  several  railroad 
tracks.  Directly  opposite  the  house 
was  a  large,  marshy  field  with  a 
pond  and  a  deep  creek.  Policewomen 
found  entire  neighborhood  aroused, 
and  the  general  opinion  seemed  to 
be  that  Amelia  had  been  attacked  by 
a  gang  of  Mexicans  working  on  a 
nearby  railroad  track. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  way  led 
along  a  path  through  a  field  of  long 
grass.  This  path  passed  close  to  the 
shelter  of  the  Mexican  workmen. 

Learned  that  workmen  did  not  speak 
English.  Obtained  names  of  all  men 
at  the  camp,  also  home  addresses  and 
name  of  city  where  gang  was  re- 
cruited. Men  had  been  paid  the  pre- 
vious day  and  most  of  them  had 
spent  the  evening  in  the  city. 
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Called  precinct  station  and  asked  that 
policemen  be  sent  to  search  the  Mex- 
ican camp.  The  first  policewoman  re- 
mained at  the  camp  to  aid  in  the 
search.  The  second  policewoman  re- 
turned to  Amelia's  home.  Interview 
with  parents. 

Second  policewoman  interviewed  man- 
ager of  grocery  store  as  soon  as  store 
opened  next  day. 

Second  policewoman  telephoned  agency 
for  Mexican  interpreter,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  camp. 

Second  policewoman  took  list  of  names 
of  Mexican  workmen  to  police  rec- 
ord room,  where  they  were  checked. 

Names  left  for  checking  at  Central 
Registration  Bureau. 

Second  policewoman  reported  to  her 
Supervisor  (off  duty). 

Supervisor  discussed  case  with  precinct 
inspector  and  asked  that  precinct  de- 
tectives be  assigned  to  case. 

First  policewoman  remained  at  camp 
with  Mexican  interpreter  until  men 
had  been  interviewed.  Relieved  by 
policewoman  assigned  to  case  from 
Missing  Girl  Division. 

Careful  search  made  of  neighboring 
fields  for  marks  of  struggle,  for 
broken  eggs  and  other  clues. 

Finger  prints  of  Mexican  workmen 
taken  and  later  checked  with  police 
records  ,and  records  in  city  where 
gang  was  recruited. 

Mexican  men  allowed  to  return  to  work 
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Amelia  was  quiet  in  habits,  had  no 
particular  friends.  Played  about  with 
neighborhood  children.  Because  of 
mother's  illness  was  obliged  to  do 
most  of  the  cooking  and  housework. 
When  she  went  out,  fretjuently  took 
her  little  sister.  Very  fond  of  little 
children.  Frequently  visited  in  home 
of  Mrs.  K.  who  had  a  small  baby. 

Remembered  Amelia's  being  in  store, 
knew  her  well.  She  purchased  several 
articles,  including  dozen  eggs. 


No  police  records. 
No  record. 


Request  granted. 

Interpreter  unable  to  get  any  informa- 
tion except  that  one  of  the  two  men 
who  were  in  the  camp  during  early 
evening  saw  a  person  answering 
Amelia's  description  go  through  the 
field  toward  the  store.  He  did  not 
see  her  return. 

No  results. 

No  results. 
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after  finger  prints  were  made.  In- 
structed not  to  leave. 
Search    made    of    Amelia's  personal 
things. 

Interviewed  neighbors,  including  Mrs. 
K. 


Checked  school  record  and  interviewed 

teachers. 
Checked  all  relatives. 
Interviewed  several  girl  friends. 


Case  discussed  with  Chief  of  Detectives. 

Mexican  undercover  worker  put  into 
camp  as  employee  to  mingle  with 
the  men. 

Dragged  nearby  river,  creek  and  pond. 
Newspapers  gave  case  much  publicity. 

County  of  Wayne  requested  to  offer 
reward. 

Policewoman  returned  to  interview  Mrs. 
K. 

Fifteen  days  later.  Amelia's  body  found 
by  a  farmer  in  a  field  twenty  miles 
from  her  home. 

Autopsy  performed. 

Detectives  of  special  homicide  unit 
placed  in  charge  of  case.  Records  of 
Woman's  Bureau  turned  over  to 
them.  Policewomen  who  had  been 
assigned  to  case  continued  to  work 
with  the  detectives. 


No  clues. 

Nothing  significant.  Learned  that 
Amelia  often  came  to  the  K.  home  in 
the  evening  to  play  with  the  baby 
before  it  was  put  to  bed.  Both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  K.  were  fond  of  her. 

Nothing  helpful  obtained. 

No  information. 

Learned  that  Amelia  had  stopped  at  a 
friend's  house  and  asked  the  girl  to 
go  to  store  with  her,  but  girl  de- 
clined to  go. 

Special  headquarter's  detectives  as- 
signed. 

Men  talked  of  almost  nothing  else,  but 
no  incriminating  facts  were  obtained. 

No  results. 

Many  calls  from  persons  who  thought 
that  they  had  information;  nothing 
developed. 

Reward  offered.  Circulars  sent  out. 

Learned  family  moved  day  after  Amelia 
disappeared. 


Showed  assault — death  by  strangula- 
tion. Indications  were  that  death 
occurred  shortly  after  disappearance. 
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After  weeks,  during  which  every  pos- 
sible clue  was  investigated,  Mr.  K. 
was  located  and  confessed  to  crime. 


Man  convicted  of  murder  and  sentenced 
to  life  imprisonment. 


Stated  he  met  Amelia  as  she  was  com- 
ing from  the  store.  Asked  her  to 
ride  home  with  him  and  instead 
drove  into  the  country,  and  assaulted 
her.  Fearful  of  her  accusations,  he 
killed  her. 


Case  22.  Missing  Person. 
Mrs.  R.  40-W 

Facts  on  Complaint.  At  7:30  p.m.  a  husband  reported  that  his 
wife  had  left  home  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  to  go  to  a  neigh- 
borhood store  and  had  not  returned. 


PROCEDURE 

Office  interview  with  husband  at  time 
of  complaint. 


INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

Married  3  years.  Prior  to  her  marriage 
wife  had  taught  school  for  many 
years.  Their  first  child  now  5  months 
old,  had  been  left  in  care  of  a  maid. 
Since  child's  birth  wife  had  been 
in  poor  health,  extremely  nervous 
and  depressed.  An  abnormal  antagon- 
ism for  her  child  seemed  to  exist, 
which  her  husband  was  unable  to 
understand  or  explain.  Her  mother 
had  come  to  their  home  before  the 
child  was  born  and  had  remained 
several  months.  She  had  been  the 
source  of  so  much  annoyance  that 
he  had  ordered  her  from  the  house. 
At  first  he  denied  friction  with  his 
wife  but  later  admitted  he  had 
vented  on  her  his  annoyance  with 
her  mother.  Unwilling  to  believe  that 
trouble  was  so  serious  that  she  would 
leave.  Believed  rather  that  she  was 
the  victim  of  either  depression  or  am- 
nesia. Had  litrie  money  with  her,  and 
apparendy  no  extra  clothing. 
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All  hospitals  checked  immediately. 

Checked  description  with  morgue. 
Posted  description. 

Facts  teletyped  immediately  and  an 
emergency  4-bell  alarm  sent  to  sur- 
rounding communities. 

Interview  with  woman's  mother. 


Case  cleared  with  Central  Registration 
Bureau. 

Facts  given  to  local  newspapers  with 
husband's  consent.  Local  papers  de- 
voted much  space  to  disappearance, 
some  of  them  assigning  special  re- 
porters to  work  on  the  case. 

Investigation  at  home. 

Interview  with  maid. 


No  results. 
No  results. 

No  results. 

No  knowledge  of  woman's  where- 
abouts. Felt  the  disappearance  was 
not  planned  because  her  daughter 
would  have  told  her  to  prevent  her 
worrying  about  it.  Accused  her  son- 
in-law  of  various  types  of  cruelty. 
Close  questioning  revealed  that  she 
was  uncertain  of  actual  cruelty  but 
suspected  it.  Obviously  antagonistic 
toward  daughter's  husband.  Related 
the  circumstance  of  being  ordered 
from  her  daughter's  home,  but  had 
continued  to  see  daughter  daily. 

Not  known  to  any  social  agency. 

No  results  except  that  numerous  indi- 
viduals reported  seeing  a  person  who 
answered  the  description  of  Mrs.  R. 
All  of  these  clues  were  checked  but 
did  not  result  in  any  facts  being  ob- 
tained. 

Large,  comfortable,  well-furnished 
home  in  good  residential  district. 

Felt  that  both  woman  and  her  husband 
were  fond  of  each  other,  but  woman's 
mother  had  caused  a  great  deal  of 
friction.  Discussed  woman's  peculiar 
attitude  toward  the  baby.  Stated  that 
shortly  before  her  disappearance  they 
had  discussed  a  newspaper  account 
of  a  woman  who  had  committed  sui- 
cide by  jumping  from  a  bridge,  and 
woman  commented  that  it  was  an 
easy  way  to  die.  Furnished  name  of 
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Interview  with  sister. 


Interview  with  next-door  neighbor. 


Interviewed  many  family  friends. 


Interview  with  physician,  a  woman  who 
had  long  known  Mrs.  R. 


Interviewed   woman's  obstetrician. 


Interviewed  the  alienist. 


At  request  of  husband,  a  large  city 
park  near  where  woman  was  last 
seen,  was  searched  with  the  assist- 
ance of  boy  scouts. 


a  sister  who  occasionally  visited  in 
the  home. 

Seemed  unbiased  in  her  opinions.  Ap- 
preciated her  mother's  eccentricities 
and  had  refused  to  have  her  in  her 
home.  Unable  to  understand  her  sis- 
ter's attitude  toward  her  child,  but 
felt  that  whatever  the  cause,  it  had 
also  motivated  her  disappearance. 
Scoffed  at  theory  of  suicide. 

Mrs.  R.  had  stated  to  her  that  she  had 
made  plans  to  commit  suicide.  Neigh- 
bor thought  at  the  time  the  remark 
was  humorously  made. 

Friends  were  people  of  good  standing. 
Litde  information  obtained  that  was 
helpful  except  that  couple  appeared 
happy. 

Stated  that  she  felt  her  patient  had 
married  primarily  for  economic  rea- 
sons, but  that  she  had  been  com- 
paratively happy  until  the  advent  of 
her  mother  in  her  home,  when  fric- 
tion had  developed.  Suspected 
woman  would  eliminate  herself 
rather  than  face  an  unpleasant  ad- 
justment. 

Woman  had  been  an  extremely  nervous 
patient  and  had  been  referred  to  an 
alienist. 

Facts  of  abnormal  condition  obtained 
which  seemed  to  account  for  many 
things  which  had  not  been  explained 
in  the  home.  Pictured  woman  as 
type  that  would  destroy  herself  in- 
stead of  making  the  effort  to  adjust 
to  a  difficult  situation. 

No  results. 
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Within  a  week  after  the  disappearance,      No  results, 
the   Detroit   river  was  dragged  in 
three  places,  although  no  definite  in- 
formation indicated  woman  might  be 
drowned. 

Facts  broadcast  daily  for  more  than  a      No  results, 
week  as  news  of  the  day. 

Facts  broadcast  from  time  to  time  over      No  results, 
police  radio  to  remind  all  police  of- 
ficers   of    woman's  disappearance. 
Facts  also  published  in  daily  bulletin. 

Correspondence  with  other  police  de-     No  results, 
partments.  (No  circulars  sent  out  be- 
cause husband  preferred  not  to.) 

Body  recovered  from  Detroit  river  one 
month  later. 


Chapter  X 


CASES  RELATING  TO  PREPARATION  OF  EVIDENCE 
Case  I.  Statutory  Rape. 

Showing  how  a  case  of  this  kind  is  built  up  by  obtaining  certain 
facts  and  how  these  facts  are  used  in  presenting  the  State's  case. 

Adelaide  12-W  (Witness.) 
Walter  42-W  (Defendant.) 

Facts  on  Complaint.  Above  child  was  taken  to  the  Municipal 
Hospital  at  10:00  p.m.,  in  a  semi-conscious  state,  following  a  crim- 
inal assault  by  a  man  who  was  known  to  the  child's  parents,  and 
for  whom  the  men  officers  were  searching.  Case  referred  to  Wom- 
an's Bureau  by  precinct. 


PROCEDURE 

Interview  with  child  in  hospital  next 
morning. 


INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

Walter  had  visited  her  home  the  pre- 
ceding night.  He  left  the  house  to  go 
to  a  nearby  confectionery  shop  and 
she  accompanied  him,  with  her  par- 
ents' consent.  Instead  of  going  to 
the  store,  he  carried  her  into  a  barn 
in  the  rear  of  her  home,  kept  his 
hand  over  her  mouth  to  prevent 
her  crying  out,  threatened  her  with 
a  knife,  and  assaulted  her.  She  be- 
came unconscious.  When  she  regained 
consciousness  the  man  had  gone  and 
she  could  hear  her  parents  calling 
her.  They  seemed  unable  to  hear  her 
reply  for  they  did  not  approach 
the  barn.  As  soon  as  she  was  able, 
she  went  into  the  house  where  she 
fainted  again.  When  she  regained 
consciousness  the  second  time,  she 
was  in  the  hospital. 
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Interview  with  parents. 


Interview  with  the  examining  physician. 


Child's  statement 
torney. 


to 


Prosecuting 


At- 


Parents'  statement  to  Prosecutor. 


Had  met  Walter  several  years  before 
in  another  city  where  they  knew  his 
relatives.  Recently  he  had  come  to 
Detroit  and  had  called  at  their  home 
several  times.  He  had  come  unex- 
pectedly the  preceding  evening.  There 
was  another  caller,  a  man  friend,  in 
the  home  at  the  time.  Walter's  con- 
duct had  always  been  good  and  when 
Adelaide  requested  permission  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  store,  they  of- 
fered no  objection.  When  she  had 
not  returned  in  a  half  hour,  Ade- 
laide's brothers  were  sent  to  look  for 
her.  They  returned  with  the  report 
that  she  had  not  arrived  at  the  store. 
Immediately  the  parents  and  the  call- 
er went  in  search  of  her  but  were 
unable  to  find  her.  Adelaide  stag- 
gered in  just  after  they  returned  and 
after  telling  briefly  what  had  hap- 
pened, she  fainted.  Her  father  went 
at  once  to  the  police  station  to  report 
the  crime  and  returned  with  police 
officers  who  transported  them  to  the 
hospital. 

Admittance  examination  showed  evi- 
dence of  attack — spermatozoa  pres- 
ent in  vaginal  area.  No  report  on 
possible  venereal  infection.  Child  in 
serious  physical  condition.  Would  re- 
quire hospitalization  for  at  least  a 
week. 

Accompanied  Assistant  Prosecutor  to 
hospital  where  child's  statement  was 
taken. 

Accompanied  parents  to  office  of  Prose- 
cuting Attorney,  where  their  state- 
ment was  taken. 

Recommendation  for  warrant  charging 
"statutory  rape,"  which  was  issued. 
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Warrant. 


Visit  to  scene  of  crime. 


Telephoned   for  police  photographers. 


Evidence. 


Telephoned  precinct  regarding  arrest  of 
man. 


Interview  with  defendant. 


Conference  with  arresting  officers. 


Accompanied  parents  to  office  of  war- 
rant clerk  where  warrant  was  issued 
on  the  sworn  statement  of  the 
mother. 

A  large  barn  several  hundred  feet  in 
rear  of  home.  Found  spot  (a  horse's 
stall),  which  child  had  described, 
newspapers  and  straw  on  floor  were 
stained,  apparently  with  blood. 
Child's  handkerchief,  identified  by 
mother,  also  found  there;  also  cloth- 
ing. 

Pictures  taken  of  exterior  and  interior 
of  barn,  the  latter  picture  showing 
the  newspapers. 

The  stained  clothing  and  newspapers 
obtained  for  laboratory  examination 
and  evidence. 

Man  had  been  taken  into  custody  by 
policemen,  and  was  held  at  precinct 
station.  At  time  of  arrest  a  large 
pocket-knife  was  found  on  him.  His 
clothing  was  badly  blood-stained. 

Registered  for  statutory  rape  and  trans- 
ferred to  police  headquarters. 

Stated  he  had  visited  child's  home  on 
several  occasions.  Unable  to  remem- 
ber the  last  visit.  Denied  attacking 
the  child.  Unable  to  explain  the 
stains  on  his  clothing.  Refused  to 
discuss  the  matter  further  until  he 
had  consulted  his  attorney. 

Man  had  refused  to  make  a  statement  or 
to  account  for  his  stained  clothing. 
Demanded  an  attorney.  Turned  over 
man's  clothing  and  his  pocket-knife 
to  policewoman  for  evidence. 

Knife  tagged  and  deposited  with  prop- 
erty bureau.  Man's  and  child's  cloth- 
ing and  newspapers  taken  to  labora- 
tory   for    analysis.    Returned  and 
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Arraijinment. 


Written  report  from  liospital  regarding 
cfiild's  examination. 

Defendant  examined  for  venereal  in- 
fection. 

Court  examination. 


List  of  witnesses  submitted  by  State. 


Arraignment  on  the  information. 

Trial  by  jury. 
State's  case. 


tagged  as  evidence  and  deposited 
with  property  bureau.  Laboratory  re- 
port showed  stains  to  be  human 
blood.  No  evidence  of  spermatozoa 
on  clothing. 

Defendant  pleaded  "not  guilty"  to 
charge  of  statutory  rape.  Bond  set 
at  $5,000,  two  sureties.  Examina- 
tion date  set  a  week  later.  Defendant 
unable  to  furnish  bond.  Remanded 
to  county  jail. 

Substantially  same  as  oral  report;  in 
addition,  positive  venereal  infection. 

Chronic  venereal  infection  discovered; 
inactive  at  time  of  examination. 

(Child's  serious  physical  condition  ne- 
cessitated postponing  court  examina- 
tion for  two  weeks.)  The  state 
showed  cause  for  the  proceedings  by 
introducing  the  mother's  testimony 
relative  to  the  age  of  the  child  and 
by  the  child's  testimony  relative  to 
the  crime.  Case  bound  over  for  trial. 
Bond  continued.  Defendant  not  rep- 
resented by  counsel. 

Witnesses  indorsed  included  both  par- 
ents, the  other  caller  at  the  home, 
the  examining  physician,  the  labora- 
tory technician,  the  physician  who 
examined  the  defendant,  police  pho- 
tographers, arresting  officers  and  the 
policewoman  in  charge  of  the  case. 

Defendant  again  pleaded  "not  guilty" 
to  the  charsre;  demanded  legal  coun- 
sel.  Court  assigned  counsel.  Date  set 
for  trial.  Bond  continued. 

I.  Both  parents  testified  to  date  and 
place  of  child's  birth;  produced  a 
certified  copy  of  the  birth  certificate, 
which  was  offered  by  the  State  as 
Exhibit   A.   Located    home   in  the 
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city  of  Detroit,  thus  fixing  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court.  Cross-examina- 
tion included  questions  relative  to 
exact  dates  and  places  of  births  of 
other  children,  to  test  credibility  of 
witnesses. 

2.  Testimony  of  the  child  regarding  the 
circumstances  of  the  crime  itself. 
Identified  a  knife  as  that  of  the  de- 
fendant's, which  he  had  used  to 
threaten  her.  State  offered  knife  as 
Exhibit  B.  Located  scene  of  crime 
as  in  the  city  of  Detroit.  Fixed  date 
as  being  a  certain  holiday. 

3.  Mother  recalled  to  witness  stand  to 
corroborate  child's  statements  relative 
to  search  for  her,  child's  condition 
when  she  reached  the  home,  and  her 
transfer  to  the  hospital. 

4.  Testimony  of  man  who  was  present 
at  the  home  when  the  defendant  ar- 
rived: that  he  saw  child  leave  the 
house  with  the  defendant,  that  he 
was  present  when  the  child  returned 
alone,  and  listened  to  her  account 
of  the  crime. 

5.  Testimony  of  hospital  physician  re- 
garding the  date  that  child  was 
admitted  to  the  hospital,  and  her 
physical  condition  when  admitted. 

6.  Testimony  of  the  laboratory  tech- 
nician relative  to  blood-stained  cloth- 
ing which  he  had  examined.  Cloth- 
ing introduced  as  evidence  by  the 
State,  Exhibit  C. 

7.  Testunony  of  police  photographers 
who  identified  pictures  which  they 
had  taken.  Pictures  introduced  as 
evidence,  Exhibit  D,  and  passed  to 
the  jury. 

8.  Testimony  of  the  arresting  officers 
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State  rested. 

Defense  rested. 

Judge's  charge  to  the  jury. 

Verdict. 

Sentence. 

Disposition  of  complainant.  Case  cleared 
with  Central  Registration  Bureau. 
Not  known  to  social  agencies.  Neither 
child  nor  family  presented  social 
problems.  Case  closed. 


relative  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
arrest,  and  of  the  seizure  of  man's 
stained  clothing  and  his  pocket-knife. 
Located  scene  of  crime  in  city  of 
Detroit. 

9.  Testimony  of  physician  who  exam- 
ined defendant,  relative  to  man's 
venereal  infection. 

10.  Testimony  of  policewoman  in 
charge  of  case  relative  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  circumstances,  to  the 
man's  statement,  and  to  the  date  the 
complaint  was  received. 


Guilty  as  charged. 

Ten  to  25  years,  with  recommendation 
of  20  years. 


Case  2.  Indecent  Liberties  with  a  Minor  Female  Child. 
Showing  how  to  proceed  in  preparing  the  necessary  testimony 
for  such  a  case. 

Molly  7-W  (Witness.) 
Arthur  42-W  (Defendant.) 

Facts  on  Complaint.  Child  was  attacked  by  a  man  in  a  neigh- 
borhood theater.  Manager  of  theater  called  police. 

PROCEDURE  INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

Interview  with  manager  of  theater.  His  attention  was  attracted  by  the  cries 

of  child.  He  observed  her  sitting  on 
the  lap  of  this  man  with  a  coat 
covering  about  half  of  her  body. 
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Child's  statement. 


Man's  statement. 


Man  registered  for  "indecent  liberties." 

Child's  parents  sent  for,  and  informed 
of  facts.  Obtained  their  permission 
for  physical  examination. 

Accompanied  child  and  parents  to 
Prosecuting  Attorney's  office  for  state- 
ment. 

Accompanied  defendant  to  Prosecuting 
Attorney's  office  for  statement. 

Accompanied  parents  to  warrant  clerk's 
office. 

Defendant  arraigned  on  warrant.  Date 
set  for  examination.  Bond  of  $2,000 
fixed. 


She  attended  the  neighborhood  movie 
with  her  mother's  permission.  She 
chose  a  seat  near  the  front  of  the 
theater.  Shortly  afterward  a  man  sat 
down  beside  her.  She  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  him  until  he  spoke  to  her, 
offering  her  candy.  At  his  suggestion, 
she  agreed  to  sit  on  his  lap  in  order 
to  have  a  better  view  of  the  screen. 
He  covered  her  with  his  coat  and 
then  put  his  hand  under  her  dress 
on  her  body.  When  she  cried 
and  objected,  he  gave  her  a  dime 
but  would  not  let  her  get  off  his  lap 
for  several  moments.  Denied  that 
she  had  ever  had  a  similar  experi- 
ence. 

That  he  frequently  attended  the  theater 
where  he  was  found,  and  usually 
carried  candy  for  the  children  who 
might  sit  near  him.  Stated  he  cov- 
ered the  child  with  his  coat  because 
there  was  a  draught  where  they 
sat.  Finally  admitted  that  he  had  put 
his  hand  on  the  child's  body.  Stated 
he  had  been  drinking  before  he  went 
to  the  theater. 

Doctor's  report  showed  marks  of  irrita- 
tion on  the  child's  body. 

Recommendation  for  warrant  issued, 
charging  "indecent  liberties  with  a 
minor  female  child." 

Statement  substantially  the  same  as  that 
made  to  officer  at  precinct  station. 

Warrant  issued  on  mother's  complaint. 

Entered  plea  of  "not  guilty." 
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Checked  statement  of 

ater. 
Examination. 


lanager  of  the- 


List  of  witnesses  filed  by  the  state. 


Arraignment  on  the  information.  Date 

set  for  trial. 
Trial. 


Repeated  facts  as  given  at  time  of 
arrest. 

The  State  introduced  the  mother's  tes- 
timony relative  to  the  child's  age  and 
the  child's  statement  regarding  the 
facts  of  the  occurrence.  Child  unable 
to  fix  date  definitely  so  officer  testi- 
fied regarding  the  immediate  in- 
vestigation of  the  complaint,  fixing 
the  date.  Case  held  for  trial.  Bond 
continued. 

Parents  of  child,  child,  arresting  officers, 
manager  of  theater,  examining  physi- 
cian, stenographer  from  Prosecuting 
Attorney's  office,  policewoman  in 
charg-e  of  the  case. 


1.  Testimony  of  parents  relative  to 
child's  age. 

2.  Testimony  of  the  child  in  regard  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  crime.  Lo- 
cated the  scene  of  the  crime  as  with- 
in the  city  of  Detroit. 

3.  Arresting  officers  testified  as  to  the 
date  by  fixing  the  date  of  their  in- 
vestigation which  was  made  on  the 
day  when  the  crime  was  committed. 

4.  Manager  of  theater  testified  that  his 
attention  was  called  to  this  man  and 
child  by  the  child's  cries.  That  he 
had  held  them  in  his  office  until  the 
police  officers  arrived. 

5.  Stenographer  of  Prosecuting  Attor- 
ney's office  testified  that  the  defend- 
ant had  made  a  statement  to  the 
Prosecuting  Attorney. 

6.  The  policewoman  in  charge  of  the 
case  testified  to  the  date  the  com- 
plaint was  made  to  the  police.  Lo- 
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Defendant  changed  his  plea  to  "guilty" 

after  state  presented  its  case. 
Sentence. 


cated  the  scene  of  the  crime  as  with- 
in the  city  of  Detroit.  Statement  of 
the  defendant  shown  to  be  volun- 
tarily made. 

Six  months  to  i  year  at  the  State  Prison. 


Case  3.  Contributing  to  the  Delinquency  o£  a  Female  Minor. 

Showing  the  details  of  general  procedure  in  preparing  cases  for 
court  in  charges  of  contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  a  female 
minor. 

Ruth  15-W  and  Frances  16-W  (Witnesses.) 
Barbara  32-W  and  Edward  23-W  (Defendants.) 

Facts  on  Complaint.  Policewoman  on  night  patrol  located  girls 
who  had  been  reported  missing  by  their  parents  in  another  city. 
Both  girls  had  been  harbored  by  Barbara  in  whose  apartment  they 
were  found,  and  who  knew  they  were  runaways.  Barbara  was  ar- 
rested and  the  girls  were  held  as  police  witnesses. 

PROCEDURE  INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

Interview  with  Ruth  in  office  of  the      Had  run  away  from  home  three  times 
Woman's  Bureau.  because  of  trouble  with  her  parents 

who  were  too  strict.  The  girls  came 
to  Detroit  because  Ruth  knew  a 
man,  Edward,  who  had  formerly 
lived  in  her  home  town.  She  located 
him  in  a  cabaret  and  explained  that 
they  had  run  away  from  home  and 
did  not  wish  to  be  located.  He  took 
them  to  die  woman  in  whose  apart- 
ment they  were  found,  and  promised 
to  pay  for  their  room  if  the  woman 
would  hide  them.  Unable  to  give 
Edward's  address  but  knew  he  went 
to  the  cabaret  every  night. 

Interview  with  Frances  in  office  of  the      Corroborated  Ruth's  statements. 
Woman's  Bureau. 
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Accompanied  girls  to  Prosecuting  At- 
torney's office  for  statements. 


Arrest  of  man. 


List  of  witnesses. 

Arraignment. 
Trial. 

State's  case. 


Defense. 


'Verdict. 
Sentence. 

Disposition  of  witnesses — Referred  to 
Juvenile  Court  as  out-of-town  juve- 
niles. 


Joint-warrant  recommended  for  Barbara 
and  for  Edward,  charging  "contribut- 
ing to  the  delinquency  of  a  female 
minor." 

Ruth  accompanied  policewoman  to  the 
cabaret  and  identified  Edward,  who 
was  taken  into  custody. 

Parents  of  Ruth,  Ruth,  Frances,  arresting 
officers. 

Codefendants  arraigned  on  warrant. 

1.  Parents  of  Ruth  came  from  her  home 
to  testify  to  her  age. 

2.  Complaining  witness  testified  to  run- 
ning away. 

3.  Frances'  testimony  related  to  her 
age  and  the  circumstances  already 
described  by  Ruth. 

4.  Testimony  of  arresting  officers  related 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  arrest. 

1.  Barbara  testified  girls  were  well  cared 
for  in  her  home.  Denied  knowing 
they  were  runaways.  Both  girls  had 
told  her  they  were  18  years  old. 

2.  Edward  testified  that  he  accompanied 
girls  to  Barbara's  house  because  he 
knew  it  was  a  respectable  place.  De- 
nied that  they  had  told  him  they 
were  runaways.  Had  no  idea  of  their 
ages  but  both  looked  as  old  as  20. 

Guilty  as  charged. 
$100  or  30  days. 
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Case  4.  Contributing  to  the  Dehnquency  of  a  Female  Minor. 
Showing  general  procedure  in  cases  of  this  kind. 

Joan  15-W  (Witness.) 

Richard  42-W  and  Mary  40-W  (Defendants.) 

Facts  on  Complaint.  Girl  sold  liquor  to  nonuniformed  police- 
men in  her  father's  "blind  pig-"  Case  referred  to  the  Woman's  Bu- 
reau. 


PROCEDURE 

Office  interview  with  girl. 


Interview  with  parents  (in  custody). 


Warrant. 


INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

Parents  separated.  Mother  employed  as 
a  housekeeper  by  a  man  of  whom 
her  father  was  very  jealous.  Her 
father  worked  irregularly.  He  oper- 
ated a  "blind  pig"  to  earn  enough 
money  to  support  her  and  a  younger 
brother.  She  frequently  served  liquor 
to  the  customers.  Said  she  accepted 
money  from  the  two  men  who  later 
identified  themselves  as  police  offi- 
cials. Her  mother  and  her  mother's 
employer  were  present.  They  had 
come  to  a  birthday  party  for  her 
brother.  Both  her  mother  and  father 
were  partially  intoxicated. 

Father  admitted  operating  "blind  pig." 
Denied  that  Joan  served  tlie  custom- 
ers. Unable  or  unwilling  to  state 
whether  she  had  accepted  money 
from  the  police. 

Mother  denied  responsibility  for  any 
activities  in  her  husband's  home  in- 
asmuch as  she  lived  elsewhere.  Was 
untruthful  at  first  regarding  Joan's 
age  but  later  gave  her  correct  age. 

Prosecuting  Attorney  recommended 
joint-warrant  charging  the  parents 
with  contributing  to  the  delinquency 
of  a  minor.  Warrant  issued  on  sworn 
complaint  of  policewoman. 
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Arraignment. 

Sentence. 

Disposition  of  complaining  witness. 
Case  cleared  with  Central  Registra- 
tion Bureau.  Joan  and  her  brother 
known  to  a  child-caring  agency, 
which  agreed  to  reopen  cases. 


EVIDENCE  CASES 

Parents  represented  by  counsel.  Pleaded 

guilty.  Plea  accepted. 
Thirty  days  and  $100,  or  60  days. 


Case  5.  Contributing  to  the  Delinquency  of  a  Female  Minor. 
Showing  how  a  case  of  this  kind  is  prepared  for  court. 
Claire  15-W  (Witness.) 
Hotel  clerk  35-W  (Defendant.) 

Facts  on  Complaint.  Girl  was  taken  by  a  man  to  the  C.  Hotel 
where  the  hotel  clerk  registered  them  as  man  and  wife.  Contact 
made  by  patrol  officers  who  were  checking  hotels. 


PROCEDURE 

Interview  with  girl. 


Interview  with  hotel  clerk  (in  custody). 

Accompanied  girl  to  office  of  Prosecut- 
ing Attorney  for  statement. 

Issuance  of  warrant. 

Arraignment. 


INPORMATION  OBTAINED 

The  man  who  took  her  to  the  hotel  was 
a  casual  acquaintance.  He  greeted  the 
hotel  clerk  as  though  he  were  ac- 
quainted with  him.  The  clerk  hu- 
morously remarked  that  she  appeared 
young  to  be  a  wife.  He  assigned  them 
to  a  room  and  accepted  $2  for  its 
rental. 

Admitted  registering  couple.  Denied  be- 
ing acquainted  with  the  man.  De- 
nied remarking  about  girl's  age. 

Warrant  recommended  charging  hotel 
clerk  with  contributing  to  the  delin- 
quency of  a  minor. 

Warrant  issued  on  sworn  complaint  of 
complainant's  mother. 

Defendant  pleaded  not  guilty.  Bond  of 
$500  set. 
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List  of  witnesses  filed. 
Trial. 

State's  case. 


Defer 


Verdict. 
Sentence. 

Disposition  of  complaining  witness.  Case 
cleared  with  Central  Registration  Bu- 
reau. Girl  formerly  known  to  private 
social  agency  which  was  unable  to 
cope  with  the  situation.  Agreed  to 
file  a  complaint  in  Juvenile  Court. 


State  indorsed:  mother  of  Claire,  Claire, 
arresting  officers. 

1.  Testimony  of  girl's  mother  regard- 
ing the  girl's  age.  Substantiated  by 
certified  birth  certificate. 

2.  Testimony  of  Claire  regarding  cir- 
cumstances. Identified  defendant  as 
desk  clerk  who  registered  them.  Re- 
lated conversation  regarding  her  age 
and  appearance. 

3.  Testimony  of  arresting  officers  re- 
garding contact  with  girl.  Produced 
the  hotel  register  as  evidence. 

I.  Defendant  admitted  registering 
couple.  Denied  conversation  regard- 
ing girl's  age.  Denied  previous  arrests 
or  convictions. 

Guilty  as  charged. 

$100  and  30  days. 


Case  6.  Bigamy. 

Showing  procedure  in  preparing  a  case  of  this  type. 
Theodora  19-W  (Witness.)  (Maiden  names  o£  wives  used.) 
Lewis  40-W  (Defendant.) 

Facts  on  Complaint.  Theodora  reports  that  her  husband  Lewis 
is  married  to  Betty. 

PROCEDURE 

Interview  with  Theodora 


INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

Married  Lewis  at  G — ,  Michigan,  5-15- 
25.  Showed  marriage  certificate.  Hus- 
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Investigation  at  home  of  Lewis'  parents. 

Investigation  at  Lewis'  place  of  employ- 
ment. 


Checked  address  of  employment  record 
with  city  directory. 

Interview  with  Betty  at  address  of  em- 
ployment record. 


Facts  reviewed  by  Prosecuting  Attorney. 

Policewoman  working  in  district  in 
which  home  was  located  kept  case 
under  observation. 

Informed  policemen  on  the  beat  of  in- 
terest of  Woman's  Bureau. 


band  deserted  her  after  4  months. 
Her  child  born  after  husband's  de- 
sertion. Following  the  birth  of  the 
child  she  located  her  husband  in  De- 
troit. Lived  together  in  Detroit  for 
several  months.  Husband  again  de- 
serted. After  that  she  lived  with  her 
parents  and  worked  to  support  her 
child.  Recently  learned  through 
friends  that  her  husband  was  married 
to  Betty  and  had  a  child  by  her. 

Lewis  living  there,  employed.  Denied 
knowledge  of  Betty  and  her  child. 

Address  given  at  place  of  employment 
not  that  of  parents'  home.  Record 
showed  man  married,  wife's  name 
Betty,  one  child. 

Man's  name  not  found. 

Betty  and  her  daughter  living  there. 
Lewis  rooms  at  the  house  when  he  is 
not  at  his  parents'  home.  Betty  mar- 
ried Lewis  in  B — ,  Ohio,  6-12-28.  He 
is  the  father  of  her  child.  States  that 
she  learned  of  his  first  marriage  be- 
fore they  returned  to  Michigan.  Had 
not  lived  with  him  as  his  wife  since. 
Had  not  cohabited  at  any  time  in 
Michigan. 

Warrant  refused  because  Betty  denied 
cohabitation  in  Michigan. 

Betty  and  Lewis  known  in  the  neigh- 
borhood as  man  and  wife. 

Report  at  Woman's  Bureau  that  precinct 
police  had  arrested  man  for  assault 
and  battery.  Betty  made  charges 
against  her  husband  who  was  tried, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  30  days. 
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Policewoman  again  interviewed  Betty. 


Telephoned  first  wife. 

Betty  taken  to  office  of  Prosecuting  At- 
torney. 

Interview  with  Lewis. 

Accompanied  Lewis  to  Prosecuting  At- 
torney's office. 

Investigation. 

Interview  with  mother  of  Betty. 
List  of  witnesses. 


Arraignment. 
Sentence. 


Stated  she  was  living  with  Lewis  as  his 
wife  in  Detroit.  Showed  marriage  cer- 
tificate. Was  willing  to  swear  out 
warrant  against  her  husband. 

She  was  ready  and  willing  to  testify. 

Warrant  recommended  and  issued 
charging  bigamy. 

Said  that  he  had  married  Betty  illegally. 

After  advising  him  of  his  constitutional 
rights,  formal  stenographic  statement 
taken  of  defendant's  admission. 

Witnesses  to  both  marriages  were  lo- 
cated and  agreed  to  testify. 

Mother  of  Betty  stated  Betty  and  Lewis 
had  lived  in  her  home  as  man  and 
wife. 

Indorsed  by  State:  complainant  (man's 
first  wife),  witnesses  to  both  mar- 
riages, representatives  from  County 
Clerk's  offices  of  both  counties  where 
marriage  records  were  filed,  stenogra- 
pher from  Prosecuting  Attorney's 
office,  policewoman  in  charge  of  case. 

Defendant  entered  plea  of  "guilty" 
which  was  accepted  by  the  court. 

Two  to  5  years. 


Case  7.  Indecent  Exposure — Misdemeanor. 
Showing  the  method  of  preparing  case  of  this  kind. 
Amy  16-W  and  Florence  16-W  (Witnesses.) 
Silas  35-W  (Defendant.) 

Facts  on  Complaint.  Precinct  reported  that  Amy  and  Florence 
had  come  into  the  station  reporting  that  a  man  had  exposed  him- 
self to  them.  This  had  happened  on  several  occasions. 


PROCEDURE 

Interview  with  witnesses. 


INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

Amy  stated  that  on  1-6-32,  while  she 
and  Florence  were  on  their  way  to 
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Facts  given  to  Prosecuting  Attorney. 
Warrant. 


Arrest. 

Identification. 

Arrest  record  checked. 
Arraignment  and  trial. 


State's  case. 


Defense. 


school,  their  attention  was  attracted 
to  a  man  standing  in  a  passageway 
between  two  buildings  about  three 
feet  from  the  sidewalk.  He  was  ex- 
posing himself.  This  had  happened 
several  times  on  previous  occasions. 
Did  not  know  the  man  but  thought 
he  worked  in  one  of  the  stores  in 
the  vicinity. 
Florence's  statement  same  as  one  made 
by  Amy. 

Recommendation  for  warrant  on  state- 
ments of  Amy  and  Florence. 

John  Doe  warrant  issued  charging  dis- 
orderly person  (indecent  exposure)  on 
sworn  complaint  of  Amy. 

Silas  arrested  in  store  on  warrant. 

Silas  identified  by  both  Amy  and  Flor- 
ence. 

No  previous  record. 

Silas  arraigned  and  pleaded  not  guilty. 
Both  State  and  defense  ready.  Silas 
was  tried  by  Judge  immediately. 

Amy  testified  that  Silas  exposed  him- 
self to  them  on  1-6-32,  that  they 
always  went  to  school  at  same  time, 
and  that  Silas  had  done  this  several 
times.  Silas  coughed  to  attract  their 
attention,  and  was  standing  facing 
the  sidewalk,  not  towards  the  build- 
ing or  alley. 

Arresting  officer  testified  that  other  com- 
plaints had  come  to  him,  but  identi- 
fication had  never  before  been  made 
by  any  complainant. 

Silas  testified  that  he  worked  in  store 
in  that  block,  and  was  in  the  alley 
urinating  when  observed  by  Amy  and 
Florence. 
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Rebuttal. 


Verdict. 


Sentence 

Disposition  of  witnesses.  No  social  prob- 
lem presented.  Case  closed. 


Arresting  officer  then  testified  that  the 
passageway  in  question  is  between 
two  buildings  and  is  closed  in  the 
rear  by  a  solid  fence.  A  person  coming 
from  the  store  in  which  Silas  was 
employed  would  have  to  walk  half 
way  around  the  block  in  order  to 
enter  this  passageway,  as  it  is  not 
accessible  from  the  common  alley  in 
the  rear  of  this  block  of  stores. 

Silas  found  guilty  by  the  Judge  who 
deferred  sentence  one  week,  pending 
investigation  of  probation  department. 

Placed  on  probation — two  years. 


Case  8.  Indecent  Exposure — Felony. 

Showing  general  procedure  where  case  is  taken  to  court  as  a  fel- 
ony. 

Bertha  6-W  (Witness.) 
Oscar  51-W  (Defendant.) 

Facts  on  Complaint.  Precinct  reported  that  Oscar  had  exposed 
himself  to  Bertha,  6-W  and  Peggy,  5-W,  as  the  children  were  play- 
ing in  alley  in  rear  of  Bertha's  home.  Fred,  15-W,  and  Arthur,  14- 
W,  saw  man  and  chased  him,  calling  an  officer  who  arrested  him. 

PROCEDURE  INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

Office  interview.  Bertha    interviewed    in    office.  Child 

stated  that  she  and  Peggy  were  play- 
ing in  the  alley  in  rear  of  her  home 
when  they  noticed  Oscar  exposing 
himself  to  them.  He  also  offered  them 
f  i.oo  if  they  would  go  with  him. 

Interview  with  man.  Stated  that  he  had  been  in  a  "blind 

pig"  previous  to  his  arrest  and  had 
gone  through  the  alley.  Denied  expos- 
ing himself  or  saying  anything  to  the 
children. 
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Man  registered  on  charge  of  "indecent 

exposure." 
Man's  arrest  record  checked. 


Neighborhood  investigation.  Interview 
with  witnesses: 


Accompanied    Bertha    to  Prosecuting 

Attorney's  office  for  statement. 
Issuance  of  warrant. 

Arraignment. 


Examination. 


List  of  witnesses  filed  by  State. 


Showed  3  previous  arrests'  and  convic- 
tions on  similar  charge.  All  cases 
had  been  dealt  with  as  misdemeanors. 

1.  Peggy,  5-W.  Stated  she  was  with 
Bertha  and  saw  defendant  expose 
himself;  also  that  he  offered  them 
$1.00  to  go  with  him. 

2.  Fred,  15-W.  Stated  he  saw  defendant 
offering  some  money  to  two  small 
children  in  the  alley,  and  also  saw 
him  expose  himself,  so  he  and  Arthur 
chased  Oscar  and  called  a  policeman 
who  arrested  him. 

3.  Arthur,  14-W.  Gave  same  testimony 
as  Fred. 

4.  Judith,  i^-W.  Also  saw  man  expose 
himself  to  the  children.  She  was  look- 
ing out  of  her  bedroom  window 
which  is  about  20  feet  away  from 
where  Oscar  was  standing. 

Warrant  recommended  charging  Oscar 
with  indecent  exposure  (felony). 

■Warrant  issued  on  sworn  complaint  of 
Bertha's  father. 

Defendant  arraigned  on  warrant.  Plead- 
ed not  guilty.  Bond  of  $500  set.  Date 
of  examination  set. 

Bertha  testified  that  defendant,  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  exposed  himself  to  her  in 
the  alley  in  the  rear  of  her  home 
and  offered  her  and  Peggy  $1.00  to 
go  with  him. 

Bertha  (to  facts  in  case),  Judith  (that 
she  saw  man  expose  himself  to  these 
two  children),  Fred  (to  above,  also 
to  identification  of  man),  Arthur  (to 
same  as  Judith),  E.  E.  (to  arrest  of 
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Arraignment  on  information. 

Trial  by  Judge  (defendant  waived  a 

jury  trial). 
State's  case. 


man),  Peggy  (who  was  with  Bertha 
and  can  testify  to  same  facts  as  Ber- 
tha), policewoman  in  charge  of  case. 
Man  again  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the 
charge.  He  was  represented  by  coun- 
sel. Date  set  for  trial.  Bond  continued. 

1.  Bertha  testified  that  while  she  and 
Peggy  were  playing  in  the  alley  in 
rear  of  her  home  on  the  day  in  ques- 
tion they  noticed  Oscar  exposing  him- 
self to  them;  that  the  man  also  of- 
fered them  $1.00  if  they  would  go 
with  him. 

2.  Peggy  testified  to  same  as  Bertha. 

3.  Judith  testified  that  she  saw  man  ex- 
pose himself  to  Bertha  and  Peggy; 
that  she  was  looking  out  of  her  bed- 
room window  when  she  saw  this 
happen.  That  her  window  is  about  20 
feet  away  from  where  Oscar  was 
standing,  so  she  saw  very  plainly  what 
Oscar  was  doing. 

4.  Fred  testified  he  saw  defendant  of- 
fering some  money  to  Bertha  and 
Peggy  in  the  alley  near  where  he 
and  Arthur  were  standing,  and  that 
they  also  saw  man  expose  himself  to 
the  children.  When  man  saw  them, 
he  began  running  and  the  boys  chased 
him  until  they  happened  to  see  an 
officer  a  short  distance  away.  They 
told  the  officer  what  had  happened, 
and  the  officer  made  the  arrest  of 
Oscar;  also  that  they  knew  this  was 
the  same  man. 

5.  Arthur  testified  to  same  as  Fred. 

6.  Policeman  testified  to  arrest  of  man 
on  complaint  of  Fred  and  Arthur. 
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Verdict. 
Sentence. 

Disposition  of  complainant.  Case  cleared 
with  Central  Registration  Bureau.  Not 
known  to  social  agencies.  Neitlier 
child  nor  family  presented  social 
problems.  Case  closed. 


7.  Policewoman  in  charge  of  case  testi- 
fied relative  to  the  investigation  of  the 
circumstances. 

Guilty  as  charged. 

Six  months  in  Detroit  House  of  Cor- 
rection. 


Case  9.  Pandering  and  Keeping  a  House  of  Ill-Fame. 
Showing  the  method  o£  preparing  the  case  tor  court. 
Daisy  16-W  (Witness.) 
Emily  34-W  (Defendant.) 
Albert  36-W  (Defendant.) 

Facts  on  Complaint.  Supervisor  of  Girls'  Training  School  at 
A.  reported  that  Daisy  had  made  a  statement  that  she  had  been 
harbored  at  4665  M.  St.,  during  the  time  she  was  a  runaway.  Dur- 
ing that  time  Emily  had  taught  and  allowed  her  to  become  a  pros- 
titute. House  was  operated  by  Albert  who  also  knew  she  was  en- 
gaged in  prostitution. 


PROCEDURE 

Interview  with  Supervisor  of  Training 
School. 

Requested  that  Daisy  be  brought  to  De- 
troit for  interview  and  statement. 

Checked  arrest  records  from  address 
where  girl  claimed  to  have  been  har- 
bored in  order  to  secure  any  infor- 
mation which  would  establish  char- 
acter of  place. 


INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

Supervisor  stated  that  Daisy  still  made 
the  same  statements  regarding  Emily 
and  Albert. 

Several  arrests  from  4665  M.  St.,  but 
no  convictions.  Flat  no  longer  oc- 
cupied by  defendants.  Unable  to  ob- 
tain new  address  from  neighbors. 
Family  left  this  vicinity  owing  bills 
at  most  of  the  stores. 
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Statement  of  Daisy  taken  at  office  of 
Prosecuting  Attorney. 


Ownership  established.  Interview  with 

owner  of  building. 
Public  utilities  checked. 


Located  present  home  of  Emily  and 
Albert. 


On  3-26-31,  Daisy  ran  away  from  her 
boarding  home  where  she  had  been 
placed  by  the  Juvenile  Court.  Through 
a  girl  whom  she  had  met  while  de- 
tained at  the  Juvenile  Detention 
Home,  she  was  directed  to  home  of 
Emily,  at  4665  M.  St.  Daisy  had 
never  before  met  Emily,  but  after 
telling  her  she  was  a  runaway  and 
had  been  sent  to  her,  she  was  allowed 
to  remain.  On  3-28-31,  Daisy  was 
told  by  Emily  that  she  would  have 
to  become  a  prostitute  or  she  could 
no  longer  harbor  her.  Emily  taught 
Daisy  how  to  prostitute  and  what 
charge  to  make.  Remained  at  the  ad- 
dress until  4-11-31,  prostituting  al- 
most every  day  she  lived  there.  On 
Sunday,  3-29-31,  Daisy  began  pros- 
tituting, receiving  $2  for  each  act, 
always  giving  half  of  all  money 
earned  to  Emily.  Continued  this  until 
4- II -3 1  (two  acts  occurring  on  this 
day,  Emily  receiving  half  of  earn- 
ings). Both  Emily  and  Albert  knew 
that  Daisy  was  a  runaway  and  ward 
of  the  Juvenile  Court.  Both  threatened 
to  turn  her  over  to  the  police  if  she 
did  not  prostitute. 

Obtained  name  of  agent  collecting  rents 
during  month  of  April,  1931. 

No  application  made  for  telephone.  Gas 
was  included  in  rent,  being  furnished 
from  one  meter  for  entire  building. 

Through  Board  of  Education,  obtained 
address  of  boarding  home  of  Emily's 
15-year-old  child.  Interviewed  board- 
ing home  mother  who  gave  informa- 
tion that  Emily  resided  at  loio  P.  St. 
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Arrest. 


All  persons  found  in  house  taken 

headquarters  for  questioning. 
Interviews  with  persons  arrested. 


to 


Door  opened  by  Emily  in  response  to 
knock.  Albert  also  in  house  when 
police  entered.  Flat  consisted  of  liv- 
ing room,  kitchen,  and  3  bedrooms. 
One  bedroom  (off  living  room)  ap- 
parently not  permanently  occupied. 
Found  several  men  in  kitchen  playing 
cards.  While  officers  were  there,  a 
man  and  woman  entered.  (Statement 
of  man  verified  fact  that  she  was  a 
prostitute). 


Men  who  were  in  kitchen  stated  they 
were  friends  of  Albert  and  that  they 
sometimes  were  able  to  buy  beer  at 
this  place,  but  denied  that  they  knew 
prostitution  was  practiced  in  this 
house. 

Interview  with  prostitute.  Denied  prosti- 
tution. When  slips  of  paper  with 
"Gladys,  loio  P.  St."  were  found  on 
her  person,  she  then  admitted  she 
had  "hustled"  but  denied  that  she 
had  ever  worked  for  either  Emily  or 
Albert.  No  police  record. 

Customer  of  prostitute  interviewed: 
Stated  that  he  had  been  solicited  on 
the  street  by  this  prostitute  and  taken 
to  10 10  P.  St.  (Note:  Unable  to  take 
this  case  to  court  because  no  price 
had  been  set  nor  had  the  act  been 
completed.) 

Interview  with  Emily,  defendant.  De- 
nied all  accusations  made. 

Interview  with  Albert,  defendant.  De- 
nied all  charges  made  against  him. 


Emily  and  Albert  registered  on  charge 
of  "keeping  a  house  of  ill-fame." 
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Prostitute  detained  and  referred  to 
Board  of  Health. 

Daisy  detained  at  Juvenile  Detention 
Home  as  a  police  witness.  (No  de- 
taining order  necessary  as  she  was 
ward  of  State.) 

Other  persons  released  to  vice  squad 
for  further  questioning. 

Identification  of  defendants. 


Hospitalized  for  treatment  of  venereal 
infection. 


Facts  presented  to  Prosecuting  Attorney. 


Warrant  for  "Pandering"  (3  counts) 
issued  for  Emily. 

Joint  warrant  for  "keeping  a  house  of 
ill-fame"  issued  for  both  Emily  and 
Albert. 

Arraignments. 


Examination. 


List  of  witnesses  filed. 


Both  Emily  and  Albert  identified  by 
Daisy.  Both  identified  by  agent  col- 
lecting rents.  He  also  stated  that  de- 
fendants were  known  to  him  as  "Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Albert   

Sworn  statement  taken  from  witness 
Daisy  by  Assistant  Prosecutor. 

Emily  interviewed  and  refused  to  make 
a  statement  until  advised  by  her  at- 
torney. 

Warrants  recommended  and  signed  on 
complaint  of  policewoman  in  charge 
of  case. 


Emily    pleaded    not    guilty    on  both 

charges.  Albert  pleaded  not  guilty. 

Bond  set  for  $500,  two  securities. 
State  established  cause  for  proceedings 

in  both  cases  by  testimony  of  Daisy. 

Defendants  bound  over  for  trial.  Bond 

continued. 
Pandering  charge. 

State  indorsed:  Daisy  (complaining  wit- 
ness), officers  making  arrest,  police- 
woman in  charge  of  the  case,  Albert 
(codefendant  in  "keeping  house  of 
ill-fame"  charge).  (Note:  Unable  to 
use  any  witnesses  arrested  at  loio 
P.  St.  because  the  venue  in  this  com- 
plaint was  4665  M.  St.  and  at  an 
earlier  date.) 
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Arraignment  on  information. 
Trial. 

State's  case. 


Defense. 


Rebuttal. 


Verdict. 
Sentence. 


Defendant  continued  plea  of  not  guilty. 
Case  set  for  trial. 

1.  Daisy  stated  that  Emily  taught  and 
encouraged  her  to  prostitute;  that 
Emily  had  harbored  her  knowing  she 
was  a  runaway  and  ward  of  the 
court;  that  she  caused  her  by  threats 
to  become  a  prostitute;  that  she  pros- 
tituted at  4665  M.  St.,  giving  half  of 
her  earnings  to  Emily. 

2.  Arresting  officers  testified,  showing 
conditions  under  which  defendant  was 
arrested. 

3.  Policewoman  testified,  explaining 
lapse  of  time  between  date  of  crime 
and  date  warrant  was  signed. 

4.  Albert  testified  re  rooms  occupied  by 
him  at  this  address.  Stated  that  he 
had  never  seen  Daisy  or  Emily  take 
men  to  any  room,  and  had  never  seen 
Daisy  pay  any  money  to  Emily  after 
any  such  act.  (Statement  of  Albert 
made  at  prosecutor's  office  produced.) 
Albert  questioned  re  this  statement 
which  was  contradictory  to  statements 
made  on  the  witness  stand.  This  was 
done  to  discredit  all  testimony  of 
this  witness. 

I.  Defendant  took  the  stand  in  her  own 
behalf.  Stated  that  she  lived  at  4665 
M.  St.  during  April,  193 1,  and  that 
she  allowed  Daisy  to  remain  in  her 
home,  but  denied  that  prostitution 
was  practiced  there  at  any  time. 

Stenographer  from  office  of  Prosecuting 
Attorney  testified  re  statement  made 
by  Albert.  This  statement  was  read 
into  court  records. 

Defendant  Emily  found  guilty. 

Five  to  30  years  in  Detroit  House  of 
Correction  with  recommendation  of 
15  years. 
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List  of  witnesses  filed. 


Arraignment  on  information. 
Trial. 

State's  case. 


"Keeping  house  of  ill-fame"  charged. 

State  indorsed:  Daisy  (complaining  wit- 
ness), agent  collecting  rent,  police 
officers  making  arrest,  policewoman  in 
charge  of  case. 

Later  indorsed:  Emily  (previous  code- 
fendant  in  this  case).  (Note:  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  Emily  was  found 
guilty  of  pandering  at  a  previous  date, 
the  charge  against  her  for  "keeping 
a  house  of  ill-fame"  was  nolle 
prossed.  She  was  then  indorsed  as  a 
witness,  as  she  had  lost  her  constitu- 
tional rights  by  this  move.)  Indorsed 
court  stenographer  who  transcribed 
testimony  of  Albert  during  trial  of 
Emily  for  pandering.  (This  expense 
approved  by  office  of  Prosecuting  At- 
torney.) 

Defendant  Albert  continued  plea  of  not 
guilty.  Case  set  for  trial. 

1.  Ownership  established  by  agent  col- 
lecting rent  during  April,  1931. 

2.  Daisy  testified  that  she  prostituted  at 
4665  M.  St.;  that  it  was  known  by 
defendant  that  she  prostituted,  giving 
half  of  her  earnings  to  Emily;  that 
house  was  operated  by  Albert,  and 
most  of  her  customers  were  friends  of 
Albert's;  that  the  entire  house  was 
used  by  witness  and  Emily  for  im- 
moral purposes. 

3.  Arresting  officers  testified  to  condi- 
tions under  which  arrests  were  made. 

4.  Emily  (previous  codefendant)  re- 
fused to  testify,  stating  that  she  did 
not  want  to  testify  against  Albert  or 
to  incriminate  herself.  (Jury  ex- 
cused.) Judge  instructed  Emily  that 
in  a  charge  of  this  nature  she  had 
no  constitutional  rights  and  would 
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Defense. 


Rebuttal. 


Verdict. 
Sentence. 


Disposition  of  witness:  Returned  to 
Girls'  Training  School  by  Juvenile 
Court.  Children  of  defendant  Emily 
referred  to  child-caring  agency  for 
plan. 
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have  to  take  the  stand.  Emily  testi- 
fied that  she  rented  the  front  portion 
of  flat  from  Albert;  that  the  laun- 
dry and  other  incidentals  were  taken 
care  of  by  Albert.  When  asked,  ad- 
mitted that  she  would  rather  not 
testify  but  was  doing  it  because  she 
had  no  choice  in  the  matter. 
Defendant  took  the  stand  in  his  own 
behalf.  Admitted  ownership  of  build- 
ing but  denied  it  had  been  utilized 
for  immoral  purposes.  Questions  and 
answers  made  by  Albert  in  Prosecut- 
ing Attorney's  office,  and  in  trial  of 
Emily  read  to  the  witness.  These 
statements  were  contradictory  to  tes- 
timony in  this  trial  by  witness. 
Case  worker  from  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  testified  that  her  or- 
ganization had  paid  to  Albert  rent 
for  Emily  for  April,  1931,  records 
showing  that  rent  was  being  paid  for 
two  rear  rooms  of  flat.  Investigator's 
record  showed  that  she  had  never 
been  admitted  to  the  house.  No  one 
answered  the  bell  when  she  called, 
although  she  was  sure  she  had  heard 
people  inside  on  two  occasions. 
Defendant  found  guilty  by  jury. 
Four  years  and  9  months  to  5  years  in 
Marquette  Prison  and  fine  of  $1,000. 
(Note:  Defendant,  Albert,  is  foreign- 
born  and  entered  country  illegally. 
U.  S.  Immigration  Service  was  given 
facts  and  warrant  issued  for  his  de- 
portation at  expiration  of  sentence.) 
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Case  10.  Salacious  Literature. 

Showing  method  of  preparing  case  for  court. 

Ralph  27-W  (Defendant.) 

Facts  on  Complaint.  Patrolwomen  on  duty  in  down-town  dis- 
trict observed  issues  of  questionable  magazines  displayed  at  a 
news  stand,  and  purchases  made  by  several  juvenile  girls  and  boys. 


PROCEDURE 

Policewomen  purchased  a  copy  of  maga- 
zine which  was  taken  to  the  office  of 
the  Woman's  Bureau,  where  it  was 
carefully  reviewed. 

Supervisor  reviewed  magazine. 

Magazine  submitted  to  Prosecuting  At- 
torney for  an  opinion. 

Supervisor  sent  for  head  of  local  dis- 
tributing agency. 


Letter  sent  to  head  of  local  distributing 
agency  over  signature  of  Prosecuting 
Attorney,  verifying  information  given 
by  Supervisor  in  interview. 

Man  who  sold  the  magazine  was  re- 
quested to  come  to  office  of  Woman's 
Bureau. 


Several  days  later,  two  other  police- 
women purchased  a  copy  of  same 
magazine  from  Ralph,  man  who  had 
been  warned. 

Ralph  taken  to  office  of  Woman's  Bu- 
reau and  registered  for  offering  ob- 
scene literature  for  sale. 

Facts  given  to  Prosecuting  Attorney  who 
issued  recommendation  for  warrant 
charging  sale  of  obscene  literature. 


INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

Policewomen  marked  certain  pictures 
and  words  as  being,  in  their  opinion, 
obscene  under  the  law. 

In  her  opinion  it  was  obscene. 

Ruled  that  certain  passages  and  pictures 
were  obscene. 

Discussed  magazine  with  him.  Ex- 
plained ruling  of  County  Attorney 
and  warned  him  that  if  he  continued 
to  place  magazine  on  sale  the  Police 
Department  would  prosecute. 


Name  given  as  Ralph.  Stated  he  was 
owner  of  news  stand  where  magazine 
had  been  purchased.  Warned  regard- 
ing further  sales  of  same,  and  copy 
of  letter  sent  to  local  distributor  shown 
him. 

After  purchase  policewomen  identified 
themselves,  and  placed  Ralph  under 
arrest. 
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Warrant  obtained. 
Arraignment. 


Trial. 

State's  case. 


Defense. 


Verdict. 
Sentence. 


Warrant  issued  on  complaint  of  police- 
women. 

Pleaded  not  guilty.  Attorney  for  local 
distributing  agency  represented  Ralph. 
Bond  set  at  $100.  Bond  furnished. 
Man  released. 

1.  Policewomen  testified  to  purchase  of 
magazine;  identified  magazine,  which 
was  offered  in  evidence  as  "Exhibit 
A,"  and  shown  to  jurors.  Identified 
defendant,  as  man  who  sold  maga- 
zine to  her. 

2.  Testimony  of  witnesses  qualified  as 
experts  (including  director  of  Wo- 
man's Bureau,  curator  at  local  art  in- 
stitute and  art  instructor  in  local 
school),  that  in  their  opinion  certain 
pictures  were  obscene  and  could  not 
be  used  for  teaching  purposes. 

1.  Cross-examination  of  defense  wit- 
nesses with  view  to  disqualifying  tes- 
timony showing  prejudice,  etc. 

2.  Testimony  of  witnesses  that  pictures 
were  "art"  and  not  obscene. 

Guilty. 
$200  fine. 


Case  II.  Nonsupport. 

Showing  method  of  preparing  case  for  trial. 
Mabel  28-W  (Witness.) 
Thomas  28-W  (Defendant.) 

Facts  on  Complaint.  Mabel  complains  that  her  husband  Thom- 
as has  not  contributed  to  support  of  family  for  past  6  months,  al- 
though regularly  employed. 


PROCEDURE 

Interview  with  witness. 


INFORMATION  OBTAINED 

Married  Thomas  7  years  ago  in  Detroit, 
and  has  always  lived  here.  There  are 
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3  children,  ages  i,  5,  and  6  years. 
Husband  is  alcoholic  and  abusive.  Has 
left  her  on  several  occasions  without 
support,  and  it  has  been  necessary  for 
her  to  appeal  to  her  parents  for  as- 
sistance but  they  can  no  longer  afford 
to  help  her.  Man  left  six  months  ago 
after  a  quarrel  over  a  dental  bill  she 
had  contracted.  They  were  living  in 
light  housekeeping  rooms  at  the  time, 
and  when  he  did  not  return  at  end  of 
week,  she  was  obliged  to  move  to 
her  sister's  home,  who  is  a  widow, 
employed  as  a  housekeeper.  Her  sis- 
ter has  bought  food  for  family  and 
Mabel  has  been  able  to  make  a  little 
money  sewing.  Her  husband  is  em- 
ployed at  X  Company,  making  $45 
a  week.  He  has  given  her  only  $10 
since  he  left,  and  has  only  called  to 
see  the  children  on  one  occasion. 

Investigation  at  home.  Interview  with  Home  consists  of  small  frame  cottage, 
sister.  which  was  simply  furnished  but  neat 

and  well  kept.  Children  appeared 
clean  and  well  cared  for.  Sister  stated 
that  man  had  always  been  abusive  and 
indifferent  in  regard  to  welfare  of 
family.  Woman's  parents  have  had  to 
assist  them  repeatedly,  but  are  no 
longer  financially  able  to  do  so.  Sis- 
ter expects  to  lose  position  at  end  of 
month  and  will  have  no  income.  Be- 
lieves man  has  no  complaint  against 
Mabel  except  that  she  nags. 

Interview  with  man's  employer.  Man  has  been  employed  by  X.  Company 

for  past  2  years  as  a  tool-maker.  Av- 
erages $35  a  week.  Is  a  regular  worker 
although  known  to  drink.  Knows 
nothing  of  man's  domestic  affairs. 
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Facts  given  to  Prosecuting  Attorney.         Recommendation  for  warrant  given  on 

statement  of  Mabel. 
Warrant  issued  charging  Thomas  with 

nonsupport. 
Thomas  apprehended  at  work. 
Pleaded  not  guilty.  Bond  of  $200,  2 
sureties  set. 


Arrest. 

Arraignment. 
Trial. 

State's  case. 


Verdict. 
Sentence. 


1.  Mabel  testified  to  marriage,  number 
of  children,  residence,  desertion  and 
lack  of  support. 

2.  Arresting  officers  testified  to  arrest  of 
defendant. 

3.  Policewomen  in  charge  of  case  testi- 
fied to  facts  obtained  in  investigation. 

Guilty. 

Two  years  probation  to  Domestic  Re- 
lations Probation  Department. 
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SUGGESTED  TIME  SCHEDULES 

These  suggested  schedules  are  based  on  an  eight-hour  day  and  a 
six-day  week.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  officer  will  be  on 
call  at  all  times  for  emergencies.  It  is  expected  that  an  emergency 
will  be  interpreted  as  a  situation  which  cannot  be  held  over  until 
the  officer  regularly  reports  on  duty.  The  police  officer  is  always 
subject  to  notice  to  appear  in  court  and  since  this  duty  cannot  be 
planned  in  advance,  it  must  be  considered  as  extra  duty. 

Schedule  for  a  unit  of  one  officer— The  officer  will  plan  definite 
hours  during  which  she  will  be  on  duty  each  day.  The  schedule 
o£  hours  should  be  left  in  the  office  of  the  supervising  officer  on 
the  first  day  of  each  week.  Local  conditions  will  determine  the 
days  on  which  the  officer  should  work  during  late  or  early  hours. 
Ordinarily,  the  days  at  the  end  of  the  week  will  present  more  night 
problems  than  the  early  days.  Monday  morning  will  also  bring 
its  accumulation  of  work  from  the  week-end. 

Suggested  Time  Schedule 

Monday  and  Tuesday   9  a.m. —  5  p.m. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday  2  p.m. — 10  p.m. 

Friday  and  Saturday   3  p.m.- — 11  p.m. 

If  the  officer  is  needed  after  11  p.m.  on  Friday  or  Saturday,  she  can 
do  two  days  of  seven  hour  duty  and  two  days  of  nine  hour  duty. 
When  there  is  Sunday  work  which  requires  the  attention  of  the 
woman  officer,  the  schedule  may  be  arranged  as  follows: 

Sunday  Four  hours  to  meet  the  need 

Monday   9  a.m. —  5  p.m. 

Tuesday   i  p.m. —  5  p.m. 
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Wednesday  and  Thursday   2  p.m. — 10  p.m. 

Friday  and  Saturday   3  p.m. — 11  p.m. 

The  officer  should  plan  on  definite  office  hours  each  day  and  ar- 
range her  work  so  that  she  will  be  in  her  office  during  those  hours. 
The  advantage  of  regular  daily  office  hours  is  that  other  members 
of  the  department  will  remember  them  easily  and  the  public  will 
know  when  the  officer  is  regularly  available.  Of  course,  an  occa- 
sional emergency  will  prevent  an  officer  from  keeping  her  regular 
office  hours.  In  most  cities  having  one  woman  officer,  court  hear- 
ings will  be  concluded  by  3  p.m.  There  will  be  many  days  when  the 
officer  will  have  to  work  overtime  in  order  to  keep  her  office  hours 
and  to  complete  investigations,  but  some  overtime  work  is  expected 
of  every  police  officer. 

On  the  above  schedule  the  woman  officer  will  be  able  to  investi- 
gate and  dispose  of  a  considerable  number  of  complaints.  Experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  that  one  officer  should  be  able  to  make  an 
average  of  five  investigations  a  day  in  addition  to  her  court  appear- 
ances and  her  office  work.  If  there  is  less  than  an  average  of  one 
court  appearance  a  week,  the  number  of  investigations  will  be  in- 
creased. Little  time  is  available  in  the  above  schedules  for  patrol 
work,  except  on  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday.  The  officer  will 
constantly  bear  in  mind  that,  even  though  no  specific  time  is  al- 
lowed for  patrol,  much  can  be  accomplished  by  careful  observation 
when  going  about  the  community  on  specific  investigations. 

A  single  woman  officer  should  not  be  expected  to  spend  her  time 
looking  after  women  detained  by  the  police.  When  there  is  no 
matron  on  the  payroll  and  no  part-time  matron  who  can  be  called, 
it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  for  the  woman  officer  to  make  her- 
self responsible  for  a  young  girl's  detention. 

Division  of  work^  as  between  one  officer  and  a  full-time  matron. — 
This  often  presents  a  difficult  situation  because  in  many  small  com- 
munities there  is  hardly  full-time  occupation  for  a  matron  in  car- 
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ing  for  women  held  by  the  pohce.  At  the  same  time  there  is  usu- 
ally more  work  for  the  woman  officer  than  she  can  do.  It  is  sug- 
gested that,  if  possible,  the  office  of  the  woman  officer  be  at  the 
place  where  the  women  prisoners  are  detained.  In  this  way,  the 
matron  is  able  to  assist  by  answering  the  telephone  and  by  taking 
messages  from  people  who  come  to  the  office,  and  by  giving  in- 
formation and  instructions  as  directed  by  the  woman  officer.  If 
the  matron  is  able  to  use  the  typewriter  she  can  serve  as  a  part-time 
matron  and  part-time  clerical  worker.  In  choosing  a  matron  this 
possible  dual  activity  should  be  kept  in  mind.  A  matron  already 
appointed  can  sometimes  be  interested  in  increasing  her  useful- 
ness in  this  manner. 

Another  arrangement  with  one  policewoman  is  to  have  a  full- 
time  stenographer  who  can  be  taught  to  act  as  an  office  assistant 
and  a  part-time  matron.  This  would  assure  that  some  one  would 
be  in  the  office  during  the  hours  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  each  day. 

Unit  of  two  women  officers. — A  suggested  schedule  of  work  is: 

Officer  A  on  duty  from  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

8  a.m. —  9  a.m.   Interviews  with  women  in  detention  quar- 

ters and  office  interviews. 

9  A.M. — 12  A.M.    Outside  work,  investigations,  court  work, 

etc. 

12  A.M. —  I  P.M.  Lunch. 
I  P.M. —  3  P.M.   Outside  work. 

3  P.M. — ■  4  P.M.    Office  interviews  and  clerical  work. 
Officer  B  on  duty  from  4  p.m.  to  12  midnight. 

4  P.M. —  5  P.M.   Office  interviews  and  clerical  work. 

5  P.M. —  6  P.M.    Investigations  and  patroL 

6  P.M. —  7  P.M.  Dinner. 

7  P.M. — 12  P.M.  Patrol. 

Unit  of  tnore  than  two  officers. — Since  the  large  groups  of  women 
officers  will  work  under  a  commanding  officer  who  is  experienced 
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in  planning  the  work,  no  specific  recommendations  of  time  sched- 
ules are  offered  but  the  following  general  suggestions  are  made : 

1.  Work  should  be  divided  on  a  geographical  basis  and  according 
to  types  of  cases. 

2.  All  patrol  work  must  be  planned  on  a  geographical  basis. 

3.  Investigation  of  non-court  complaints  can  be  localized  to  a 
great  extent  and  can,  therefore,  be  advantageously  distributed  on 
a  geographical  basis. 

4.  Missing  girls  assignments  cannot  be  localized  and,  since  the 
technique  of  locating  a  missing  girl  can  be  more  highly  developed 
in  certain  officers,  it  is  advised  that  these  cases  be  assigned  to  speci- 
ally selected  officers. 

5.  Court  cases  also  require  investigation  in  different  parts  of  the 
city  and  also  require  special  skill  and  training,  so  that  it  is  recom- 
mended that  these  cases  be  assigned  to  special  officers. 
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SAMPLE  RECORDS 
Daily  Activity  Report 
patrol  officer 

Officers  O.  S.— N.  U. 
Hours  7  P.M. — 3  A.M. 
Weather:  Fair 
Supper  10:30  to  II 

Law  Enforcement 

11:  -12:30  B.  D.  16- W-Prot.,  1520  G.  Taken  into  custody  at  1520 
S.  on  complaint  of  her  father,  F.  D.  On  July  4th, 
girl  married  N.  McA.,  17  yrs.,  without  the  consent 
of  her  parents.  Girl  held  at  Juvenile  Detention 
Home. 

N.  McA.  taken  to  his  parents'  home;  to  report  at 
office  of  the  Woman's  Bureau  with  parents  in  the 
morning. 

Protective  Work 

12:30-1  H.  K.,  15-W,  4030  —  St.  Observed  girl  corner  Michi- 
gan Ave.  Works  at  Liberty  Lunch,  4923  M.  Ave. 
from  5  P.M.  to  12  M.  Took  girl  home.  Lives  with 
father  and  two  sisters.  Warned  father  about  girl 
being  out  at  such  a  late  hour.  Referred  for  investiga- 
tion. Spoke  to  two  other  girls.  No  cause  for  action. 

I  -1 :40  A.  L.,  21-W,  R.  C.,  no  home.  Observed  girl  walking 
along  Michigan  Ave.  near  Trumbull.  No  money. 
No  place  to  stay.  Brought  to  Woman's  Detention 
Home.  Held  as  lodger. 


Day :  Wednesday 
Date:  July  9,  1930 
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Patrol  Work 

8  -10  Fort  St.  (Delray  Section),  Michigan  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
Fourth  Ave.,  Third,  Trumbull,  Grand  River  and 
6th  Ave. 

ID  -10:30  Observed  3507  M.  Barbecue.  No  cause  for  action 
tonight.  Will  continue  to  observe. 

1 140  -2 :30  Coffee  House  District,  Gratiot,  Jay  St.,  E.  Lafayette, 
Brush,  Madison,  John  R.  Streets  very  quiet.  No 
young  girls  observed. 

Miscellaneous 

7      -8         In  Office  Patrol  meeting. 

2:30  -3         O.  S.  interviewed  C.  C.,  18-W,  R.  C,  in  Detention 
Quarters — brought  in  from  "blind  pig."  Notified 
parents. 
N.  U.— Reports. 

Daily  Activity  Report 
investigation  officer 

Officer— C.  A. 

Hours — 8 :30-4 130 

Weather — -Very  warm.  Clear 

Lunch —  1 2 :30- 1 :30  Day — Friday 

Transportation — Street  Car  Date — July  11,  1930 

Paper  Work 

8:30-  9  Records 
Office  Work 

12     -12:30    Interview — Mrs.  R.  G.-re:  I.  T. 
4:45-5:15    Interview — Mr.  M.-re:  R.  M. 

Investigation 

9     -10       Juvenile  Detention  Home.  Interview — J.M. 
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10  -11:30   4967  J.  p.  A.,  3  neighborhood  calls,  2  homes,  and  i 

store. 

2:40-  3:45   946  C.  St.,  home  investigation — R.  M. 
3:40-  4:45   4648  S.  Blvd.^ — C.  B. 

Miscellaneous 

11  :30-i2        Cornly  Bldg.  Marriage  License  Bureau,  D.  M.  K. 
1 :30-  2 :40   Jefferson  Intermedial — 3  interviews — R.  M. 

New  Cases 

R.  M.,  13,  missing.  P.  A.,  17,  investigation. 

DANCE  HALL  REPORT 

Name — A — Dance  Hall       Address — Given  Date — 7-1-29 

Classification — Public  Officers 

License  No. — Given  Date  issued — 6-30-29      Rented — Yes 

To  whom  issued — Name  given  Manager — Name  given 

Admission  charge — Male  6oc        Female — 40c        Couple — 75c 

Checking— IOC 

Per  dance  charge — None      Dance  teachers — Yes  Number — 50 

Pay — loc  dance 

Description 

Location — ist  floor  Surroundings — Business  district 

Dimension  of  dance  floor — 8,600  sq.  ft.  Condition  floor — Good 
Lighting — Adequate  Ventilation — Good 

Location  toilets — Extreme  left  corner 
Condition  toilets — Satisfactory 
Sanitary  drinking  water  facilities — ^Yes 

Provision  for  sale  of  tobacco — Yes  Soft  drinks — Yes  Food — 
No 

Accommodation  between  dances — Benches  adjacent  to  dance 
floor;  large  chairs  on  raised  platforms  at  2  sides  of  hall.  Chairs 
on  balcony 

Type  regular  patrons — Average  middle  class  young  people 
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Dancing — Modern 
Music — 14  piece  orchestra 
Floor  Manager — Name  given 
Other  Attendants — Average  6  men 

Comments 

Manager  has  had  many  years'  experience  in  operating  a  dance 
hall.  Manifests  a  friendly,  cooperative  attitude  toward  efforts  at 
law  enforcement.  A  list  of  200  dancing  partners  is  carried, 

DANCE  HALL  REPORT 

Name — G —  Ballroom        Date — 1-18-30         Reg.  Dance — Yes 
Officer — 6731  Wood      Hour — 11:30-12      Spec.  Dance 
Patrons 

Number— 1,200  Male — 60%  Female — 40%  Age  Group — 18-40 
Minors — No  Family  Groups — No  Prostitutes — No 

Occ.  Immoral  Types — ?  Men  looking  for  pickups — Yes 

In  Hall— Yes      Outside  Hall— No 

Dancing — Modern — approved 

Music — Colored  orchestra 

General  Conduct — Orderly        Attitude  Management — Friendly 
Comments 
Hall  crowded. 

Floor  well  supervised;  floormen  circulating  through  crowd  and 
correcting  violations. 

Minor  violations  of  position  noted.  During  waltz  numbers, 
lights  dimmed  so  that  patrons  at  far  side  of  hall  were  not  recog- 
nizable. Attention  of  management  called  to  this  violation;  cor- 
rected. Officer  observed  and  spoke  to  an  unescorted  girl  who 

appeared  to  be  of  juvenile  age.  Gave  name  of  Mary  16-W-P. 

Officer  accompanied  girl  to  her  home;  warned  parents,  who  had 
permitted  her  to  go  to  the  dance  hall,  against  such  action  in  the 
future. 
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PATROL  REPORT 


DPD  9    4M  9-20-32 


"Clocking" 


Portor  St. 


Complaint.     Above  address  Is  a  "blind  pig"  which  Is  frequented 
by  young  girls  and  boys;  especially,  on  Friday  and  Satiirday 
nights  around  midnight. 

Officers    B.K.  and  R.S. 

6-6-30 

11  P.M.  Officers  parked  where  they  could  see  front  entrance  to  build- 

ing.    Small  two-story  building,  residence  section  of  city 
which  had  at  one  time  consisted  of  comfortable  homes.  Now 
cheap  rooming  house  district.     Houses  close  together,  but  pas- 
sage from  front  to  rear  provided  at  side  of  building.  No 
lights  In  building.     No  signs  of  activity. 

11:15  P.M.  Auto  stopped  across  street.     Man  and  woman,  middle  aged,  at- 

tempted entrance.  Refused. 

11:35  P.M.  ?Aan,  large,  well  dressed  came  from  building.     Walked  down  street. 

11:47  P.M.  Three  young  men  attempted  to  enter.     Seemed  to  be  speaking  to 

someone  inside.     Not  admitted. 

12:10  A.M.  Two  couples  attempted  entrance.     Refused.     Not  young. 

12:30  A.M.  Officers  discontinued  observation. 

6-7-30 

11  P.M.  Drove  up  alley  at  rear  of  building.     Lights  observed  in  2d 
story  at  rear.    Window  shades  closely  drawn, 

11:10  P.M.  Parked  oar. 

11:15  P.M.  Observed  2  couples  (not  young)  admitted.     Came  in  auto. 

11:27  P.M.  3  men  admitted.  Walked. 

11:35  P.M.  1  couple  left.     No  evidence  of  intoxication.     Walked  down  street. 

11:50  P.M.  2  couples  previously  observed,  left.     Drove  away  In  auto. 

12  M.  Tajci  license  356-421  drove  up.     One  couple  admitted.     Girl  young. 

12:10  A.M.  5  boys,  or  young  men,  drove  up  in  sport  car.     Had  evidently  been 

drinking.  Refused. 


12:80  A. 


Officers  discontinued  observation. 


Recommendation.     Tljat  place  be  referred  to  precinct  as  a  "blind 
pig."     No  present  evidence  that  young  girls  are  admitted. 
Women  Patrol  Officers  to  continue  to  observe. 
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DATE 


Dro  9    4M  9-20-32 

Special  service 
Report 

lat  Investigation,  on  cage  to  NAME_ 
be  referred  to  another  officer 


PATROL  REPORT 


Pauline  18-'.V-P 


5-8-30 
10:15  to 
12:30 


Alias:  C. 


Address : 


Arthur  25-B 
John  23-B 
A.  Hotel,  Address  given.  Room  214. 


Reported  by:     J.M.  and  A.B. 

Complaint:     By  citizen  who  reported  that  a  young  girl  was  pros- 
tituting at  the  A.  Hotel,  Room  214. 

Girl's  Statement:    That  she  ran  away  from  her  home  in  0.,  0.  in 
March  1930,  going  to  T.  where  she  secured  employment  in  a 
restaurant.     On  April  5,  she  came  to  D.   and  went  to  live  at 
the  W.  Hotel.     She  met  B.  M.   casually  at  a  nearby  bus  depot, 
and  when  he  learned  that  she  was  without  funds  he  took  her  to 
J.  St.,  where  she  met  G.  A.  who  offered  to  let  her  prosti- 
tute in  his  resort  at  —  H.  St.     She  went  there  April  7,  and 
remained  about  two  weeks.     She  gave  him  half  her  earnings 
from  prostitution,   as  oer  her  agreement  with  him.     He  advised 
her  how  to  reply  to  any  police  officers  who  might  raid  the 
place,  and  promised  to  engage  legal  counsel  in  the  event  that 
she  was  arrested.     While  at  --  H.  St.,  she  met  Mary,  22,  who 
was  also  prostituting  there.     They  had  an  argument  with  the 
maid  and  decided  to  leave,  going  to  the  A.  Hotel  where  they 
had  separate  rooms,  but  were  known  as  sisters.     Mary  left  the 
hotel  several  days  ago,  while  she  was  out,  and  she  has  no 
idea  where  she  can  be  located.     At  the  A.  Hotel,  one  of  the 
porters  told  her  she  could  keep  herself  supplied  with  plenty 
of  money,  if  she  was  willing  to  split  with  the  porters.  She 
agreed,  and  from  that  time  on,  they  would  bring  men  to  her 
room,  or  would  come  for  her  and  take  her  to  a  prospective 
customer.     On  May  6,  the  porter  Arthur  took  her  to  room  414 
for  immoral  purposes.     She  received  $5.00,  of  which  she  gave 
Arthur  $2.     On  May  7,  the  porter  John  brought  a  customer  to 
her  room  for  Immoral  purposes;  she  received  $10.00  and  gave 
John  $4.     Feels  certain  that  the  hotel  manager  Is  aware  of 
these  arrangements  with  the  porters,  for  one  day  she  ques- 
tioned them  and  learned  that  they  were  paid  a  very  meager 
wage  because  of  the  money  they  received  from  the  prostitutes 
in  the  building. 

Officers'  Statement:     Management  very  uncooperative.  Refused 
to  permit  officers  to  go  to  girl's  room,  until  officers  in- 
sisted that  girl  be  consulted.     Girl  agreed  to  admit  officers 
who  were  then  permitted  to  go  up.     Girl  readily  admitted  her 
means  of  livelihood  and  identified  the  two  porters  to  whom 
she  had  given  a  part  of  her  earnings  from  prostitution.  Men 
officers  were  sximmoned  to  take  the  men  Into  custody.  Previous 
Woman's  Division  record  corroborated  girl's  statement  regard- 
ing her  age. 

Disposition:     Girl  held  in  Woman's  Detention  Home  as  a  police 
witness.     Men  held  for  pandering. 


Parents : 


Father: 
Mother : 


E.  -  Address  given. 
I.  -  Address  given. 


5-9-30.     Referred  to  Law  Enforcement. 


DPD  9   4M  9-20-32 
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Special  Service 
Report 


PATROL  REPORT 


DATE 


Case  which  officer 
contacted  In  field. 


NAME  Sophie 


5-14-30 
11  A.M. 


Addre'33:     47  Charmont. 


Reported  by:     M.  McL. 

Complaint:     By  Mrs.  A.  that  7  year  old  child  on  second  floor 
rear  at  4^  Charmont,  directly  over  room  where  complainant 
lives,  Is  left  alone  night  after  night  by  pacrents  mho  r.o  out, 
returning  at  three  or  four  in  the  morning.     Often  Intoxicated, 
Child  cries  for  hoxirs  and  when  parents  return  intoxicated  his 
frightened  screams  can  be  heard  by  everyone  In  the  house. 

Officer's  Statement:  Wnlle  making  an  investigation  In  this 
building  officer  was  asked  by  another  tenant  to  talk  with 
Mrs.  A.   in  regard  to  this  child  who  Is  neglected  by  parents. 

Disposition:     Referred  to  night  officers  for  Investigation. 


DPD  9     ..A  9-20-32 


PATROL  REPORT 

Special  ServlcQ  Report  „ 

^  NAME  Susan 

Service  for  another  officer , 


Officer:  A.B. 


Investigation  at  --  15th  St.,   Interview  with  Peter, 

Peter  rooms  at  this  address  in  the  home  of  a  married  friend. 
The  neighborhood  is  a  respectable  one  made  up  of  small  homes. 
Man  makes  a  favorable  impression.     Is  apparently  frank  and 
coor.erft ti ve .     He  met  Susan  at  a  dance  at  the  Alennls  Ave. 
Armory  .lust  before  Xmns  last  year.     He  has  never  taken  her 
out,  but  bRF  met  and  danced  with  her  several   times  since  at 
Armory  donees.     He  says  that   Susan  hap  a  reputation  for  being 
"any  fellow's  girl."     He  names  --  P.   Ave.,  employed  as 

driver,  as  a  boy  who  has  been  friendly  with  Susan.     Is  unable 
to  give  any  other  information  which  will  assist  in  locating 
Susan. 


DATE 


5-10-30 


5-7-30 
5-9-30 


5-10-30 
8:30  P.M. 


9:00  P.M. 


9:10  P.M. 


9:10  P.M.  to 
10:40  P.M. 


10:40  P.M. 
11:10  P.M. 


DPD  9   4M  9-Z0-32 


Undercover 
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PATROL  REPORT 


Address 


Dance  Hall 


Complaint:     Women  offlcorc  nai^in^''  inspection  visits  at  the 

dance  hall  were  suspicious  tha t  the  management  was  not  really 
enforcing  the  Recreation  Commission  Rules.     Visits  made  at 
unexpected  times  and  at  difl'erent  hours  had  not  enabled  them 
to  obtain  any  evidence  of  violation.     They  therefore  requested 
an  undercover  investigation. 

Statement  of  Undercover  Officers. 

Applied  for  work  as  dancing  partners.     Advised  to  return, 

Retumed.  There  was  such  a  small  crowd,  manager  requested  the 
officers  to  return  the  next  night  promising  definite  employ- 
ment. 

Arrived  at  dance  hall,  received  a  copy  of  the  Recreation  Com- 
mission Rules  from  the  hostess p  who  explained  that  these 
rules  wore  rigidly  enforced  when  police  officers  were  present. 
Dancing  partners  and  patrons  were  warned  of  approach  of  of- 
ficers by  a  system  of  bells.     Two  long  and  one  short  meant 
that  officers  were  coming.     Two  short  and  one  long  that  of- 
ficers had  left.     The  manager  then  explained  that  business 
had  been  so  poor  that,  in  order  to  attract  patronage,  he 
expected  the  dancing  partners  to  "pl^y  i^p"  to  the  men  patrons. 
Officers  were  told  that  their  ability  to  get  dances  would  de- 
termine whether  or  not  they  would  be  allowed  to  work. 

About  50  dancing  partners  present.     Officers  circled  among 

them.  Learned  that  one  girl  was  anxious  to  bring  her  youjiger 
sister,  that  manager  was  willing,  but  she  was  afraid  that  wo- 
man officer  would  take  her  to  Juvenile  Detention  Home. 


Men  partners  began  coming, 
partners . 

Many  violations  observed, 
floor  men  or  manager. 


Each  officer  made  special  report  of 


Music  sensuous.     No  corrections  by 


During  one  dance  officers  did  not  dance,  but  observed.     They  saw 

(1)  Man  about  30,  tall,  dark,  dark  suit,  with  girl  about  20, 
dark,  green  dresa,  dancing  with  their  bodies  close  to- 
gether and  making  obscene  motions.     They  passed  directly 
in  front  of  the  manager.     He  made  no  effort  to  stop  theme 

(2)  Two  women  one  young,  13  years,  wore  pink  dress,  very  short; 
other  older,  24  years,  black  dress.     These  women  passed 

up  and  down  one  side  of  dance  floor  moving  their  bodies  in 
an  obscene  manner  and  glancing  invitingly  at  men  dancing 
with  other  girls.     Floor  manager,  Mr.  B.   stood  where  they 
passed  before  him  several  times.     He  made  no  effort  to 
stop  them. 

Bells  soujided.     Music  changed.     Dancing  became  satisfactory. 
Floor  men  and  manager  very  active  correcting  minor  violations. 

Officers  left.     Condition  as  before  they  came. 


DfO  9    4M  9-20-32 
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PATROL  REPORT 

DATE  Undercover  (Continued)  NAME  


12:10  A.M.  Officers  checked  out.     Did  not  cash  their  cheeks. 

Disposition:  Manager  served  with  violation  of  Ordinance  Notice. 
Case  heard.  Undercover  officers  testified.  Pound  guilty  and 
fined  $100.00. 

Police  Department  recommended  that  license  be  revoked.  The 
Mayor,  at  a  hearing  on  the  case,  revoked  the  license  as  re- 
quested. 
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MlsslnK 


DETROIT  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

WOMAN'S  DIVISION 


6-14-30 


Eliza 


...HOME  ADDRESS-. 


Given 


.  .HOW  LIVING  _. 

...REreWRED 


Grandmother 


616Q  Colcord 

coMputiNAhrr  _F^th.§J?*_      -  -    -  _„    

f.o«p....»-  Girl  mlsBlng  from  home  of  her  grandparents 


ft  RECTI  NG  OFFICER. 
....ASSICNES  OPFICER... 


Father 


MAIDEN  NAME 

SUBSEQUEKT  AOOftSSSES 

DATE 

c.  c. 

UVING  WITH 

TEUEPHOUE 

AUAS  

BIRTH  Date 

ACE 

RELIGION 

NATIVITY  Father 

CmiEN  OF                            IN  U.  S. 

-31-17 

IS 

w 

Prot. 

U.S. 

Life 

4  yr. 

OCCUPATION  FITTED  FOR 

AGE  START  WORK 

6  mos . 

TYPE  WORKER 

Attends 

school  -  i 

th  Special  B  Grade  \ 

HUSBAND 


Employer 


□AT^   a    PLACE  MARRIAGE 


VEBIFICATiO 


FAMILY  a  RELATIVES 


NAME 

RELJITIONSHIP 

AOE 

ADDRESS 

TEliPHONE 

Employment 

Thomas 

F 

58  

6432 

Banner 

AX-..55Q1 

Kaahl  ng  jrlnd!ffla  

Anns; 

U 

Dead 

John 

GrandF 

67 

6160 

Colcord 

Factory  work 

Ellzabsth 

GrandM 

§3  

i"i 

n 

aouaswlfe   

Jos  eph 

Bro. 

20 

 H — 

■    "  "H 

Not  flinployed  

Charles 

n 

18 

n 

n 

Factory  work 

FRIENDS  a  ASSOCIATES 

AOE 

ADDRESS 

TEIXPHONE 

REMARKS 

Gertrude 

Ch. 1430 

School  friend 

Winifred 

13 

3132  GordQn 

Mal...a<J43_ 

n 

Ruth 

..14.  

_6.1.6.9  Banner 

"  2912 

Friend  who  has  also  been 

dellnque 

nt.     Knows  boys. 

Bill 

22 

6188  Banner 

Boy,  with  whom  girl  has  been 
aglttrq-aept     „        „  „ 

Ernest 

23 

n 

n 

WORK  RECORD 


OCCUPATION 


PRESENT  TROUBLE... 


TIVK  PRESENT  OFFENSE..^ 


.  SOTTBtCES  SERVED— 
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ADULTS  IN  FAMII 


CHILDREN  IN  FAMILV 


None  ;tvpe,to-.is_  Single  Home 

...'coNo™,    well  kept 
None      .    ^M:oHsoFFc.-r,  Factory  ..,  - 

  Single  homes  &  rooming.; 

  houses   


Yes 


INSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY 
I    DATE  PUf.CCMENT   I      oy  WiiOM  PLtC( 


TATE  Disc, 


PLACt.l.5EKT  ON  DISC 


£EX  HISTORY 


AGE  1ST  DELINCUr-.TV 

With  Whom                j                     reason  GlVE'i  ISTCO.TION 

years.  . 

3-17-30 

Bill   1  

1  

Ernest  i 

No 

HABITS 

AUCOHOL 

DRUGS  j 

use  LEISURE  TIW^  ^  ...    ...                                        ,.                 .    .     ,,  „, 

No 

Wo  i 

DESCRIPTION 

KEICHT  1 

COHPI.EXIO:)         ]                HAIR                !                EVES                j  NOSE 

,51  3"      I  130  Ihs.  '  Fair 


Simple  clothes 
,    ,    chosen  hy  grandmother 


'  ilght  '  Blve  I  Large  jsmall  ttwijis  Good 
Brown  Curly  '  up  iRegular 


 """'"-"-""^  1  L'i^!!i!i:±:V22/3C> 

Hymen  ruptured  IMade  by  county  phys^- 

clan 


MAR^sioENTiFicATioN Birth  mark,  brown  clover 
shaped,  one.  Inch  across  right  leg  ahove 

MENTAL  CONDITION  E  V  AM  i  vAT  lONS  KHQQ, 


Retarded 


Hade  hT~B6ard  of  ' 
Eduoati^ag.  


AGENCIEj  INTERESTED 


SUMMARY 


6-14-30,     Located  at  61S9  B.  v;ith  girl  friend.     Eliza  is  the  third  of  a  family 
of  five  children.     Mother,  Irish  descent,  married  In  C,  0.,  1908.  Father 
came  to  the  U,  S,  as  a  minor  child  v;ith  his  parents  from  V/ales,  Citizen 
through  naturalization  of  father.     Father  unskilled,  habitual  drinker.  Mother 
worked  at  day  work  until  her  death  five  years  ago.     Home  situation  unhappy. 
Children  never  properly  cared  for.     At  death  of  mother  two  younger  children 
were  placed  for  adoption  in  C,  0,     Three  older  children  brought  to  Detroit 
by  paternal  grandparents.     Father  followed  to  D.  but  has  not  lived  .vlth  his 
family.     Has  contributed  irregularly  to  the  support  of  his  children. 

Grandparents  are  V.'elsh,  quaint,   self-respecting  people.     They  live  quiet- 
ly, and  apart  from  the  wcrlrl  of  their  neighbors.     They  are  bewildered  by  the 
problems  presented  by  their  son  and  Ms  children, 

Joseph  has  been  before  the  Criminal  Court  on  a  charge  of  "Driving  away  an 
automobile,"     He  is  on  probation.     The  Court  File  No,  874693.     The  other  broth- 
er, Charles,  has  a  good  work  record  and  is  a  quiet  boy  who  gets  along  well  with 
his  grandparents.     He  constantly  finds  fault  with  Eliza's  friends  and  her  vray 
of  living. 


Eliza  is  an  attractive  v/ell-developed  child.     Presented  no  problem  until 
about  a  year  ago.     At  that  time  she  was  not  making  satisfactory  progress  in 
school  and  was  transferred  to  the  special  room  for  retarded  children.  Since 
then  she  has  been  very  dissatisfied  and  in  visiting  her  father  has  made  unde- 
sirable friends,    Eliza  has  been  a  sex  delinquent  for  about  nine  months.  She 
names  Bill  and  Ernest  as  the  two  boys  with  whom  she  has  been  intimate.  Is 
resentful  toward  her  grandparents  because  they  do  not  allow  her  to  do  the 
things  which  she  v/ishes  to  do.     Feels  that  they  are  old  fashioned.  Dislikes 
her  father,  but  goes  to  his  room  because  she  can  do  as  she  likes  there.  Met 
boys  with  whom  she  was  delinquent  through  Ruth.     Ruth  was  also  sexually  in- 
timate with  boys.    Acts  took  place  In  the  automobile  belonging  to  Ernest, 
Is  able  to  identify  the  place  which  Is  in  the  city  of  D,,  and  to  establish  a 
date  in  March  of  this  year. 

Disposition:  Ellsa  referred  to  Girl's  Protective  League  with  the  recoimnenda- 
tlon  that  if  she  did  not  respond  to  their  efforts  that  a  complaint  be  filed 
in  Juvenile  Court. 


Warrants  reconmiended  charging  Bill  and  Ernest  with  statutory  rape. 
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DPD  #344. 


PROGRESS  SHEET 

NAME  Madge  ADDRESS    16745  0—  St.      TEL.  Ar.-- ' 


AGE 


18  years 


COLOR 


KEL.  Prot. 


DATE 


5-2-30 

Later 

Later 
5-3-30 

Later 


5-5-30 
Later 


5-6-30 
Later 


5-7-30 


Routine 
Observation 


Interview  with  mother  at  time  of  complaint. 

Notified  United  States  and  Canadian  Immigration  officers  to  watch 
for  girl. 

Telephoned  father.     Made  appointment  for  Interview.     Asked  that  he 
immediately  contact  all  his  relatives. 

Home  Investigation.     Search  of  girl's  room.     Inquiry  In  neighbor- 
hood.    Mother  has  checked  with  her  relatives.     Girl  not  with 
them. 

Interview  with  father  In  office. 

Form  letters  sent  to  marriage  license  bureau  In  nearby  cities. 

Telephone  conversation  with  Chief  Detective  In  W.     Asked  his  co- 
operation in  locating  Bernard. 

Report  for  W.  police  that  Bernard  had  been  located. 

Investigation  at  W,     Interview  with  Bernard,     Investigation  at  his 
home.     Interview  with  his  brother-in-law.     Intervle-,7  with  em- 
ployer. 

Investigation  at  2  rooming  houses  where  girl  had  lived. 
Interview  with  2  girls  with  whom  girl  had  lived. 
Interview  with  employment  supervisor  at  place  of  employment. 
Newspapers  given  facta.     Carried  by  all  papers. 

Interviews  with  7  boys  who  had  known  girl,  some  of  whom  had  taken 
her  out  (names  obtained  in  course  of  Investigation).  Interview 
at  employment  agencies  for  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  workers. 

Interview  in  office  of  Woman's  Division  with  father  and  mother. 
Discussed  with  them  facts  which  had  come  out  in  investigation. 

Patrol  officers  observed  especially  in  dance  halls  and  at  moon- 
lights for  girl  who  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  these  places. 
Whenever  possible  they  were  accompanied  by  either  the  father  or 
mother,  since  the  description  offered  nothing  unusual  to  assist 
in  identification. 


DPD  #344. 


PROGRESS  SHEET  (Cont.) 


NAME  Madge 


ADDRESS     16743  0—  St.    TEL.  Ar.— 


AGE 


18  years 


COLOR 


REL.  Prot. 


Report  from  father  that  he  had  heard  from  all  his  relatives  that 
girl  was  not  with  them. 

Interview  with  physician  who  had  treated  girl  for  venereal  disease 
during  winter.  Learned  that  girl  had  probably  been  a  sex  delin- 
quent over  a  long  period. 

Girl  identified  by  officer  In  Detention  Home.     Brought  In  from 
"blind  pig"  by  men  officers. 

Complaint  filed  by  mother  in  Wayward  Minor  Court. 


SUMMARY  OF  FACTS  IN  CASE  ON  WHICH  PROGRESS  SHEET  IS  WRITTEN. 


Madge,  18  years,  had  been  away  from  home  for  one  week  when  complaint 
was  made  to  police.     Girl  had  been  away  from  home  for  several 
days  on  previous  occasions  and  returned.     Parents  separated.  Di- 
vorce pending.     Madge  sympathetic  with  her  father  at  time  of 
separation.     Chose  to  go  with  him.     Recently,  however,  the  mother 
had  Insisted  upon  the  girl  staying  with  her  because  she  felt  that 
the  situation  in  her  husband's  home  was  unsatisfactory.     Girl  had 
worked  as  telephone  operator.     Had  lived  for  a  short  time  in  a 
rooming  house  with  two  girls  whom  she  met  at  place  where  she 
worked.     Had  lately  become  Interested  in  22  year  old  boy,  Bernard, 
who  lived  In  W. ,  no  street  number  at  time  of  complaint.     Had  re- 
mained out  until  3  and  5  A.M.  with  him.     Left  home  when  mother 
reprimanded  her. 
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D.  P,  D.  NO,  13 


DETROIT  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 


REPORT  OF  MISSING  PERSON 


Ehite  of  Complaint  

Time  of  Complaints 
Received  by  


(Kift  ..id  lu. 


Ut-CU  PATIO  N 


I.AS'l'  SEKN  A 


UHIAIILH  UaslINATIO.N 


r-i;  UK  A1)SEN<.E 


PHYSICAL  DESCRIPTION 


MUSTACllK 


COMPLEXION 


MAI.K 


TON n 1 T  I  O  N 


PHOTOGRAPH 


wrilTE 
IlLACK 


Rfccivcil 
N«t  Rfccivt 


PF.l-OllMlTIKS 


TATTOO  MAllKS 


LAUNDJIV  MAIlhS 


in  SCRIPTION  OF  DRKSS 
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WOMAN'S  DIVISION 
Court  record 


ATE  2-21=27  .     _COMP  NO  WD-2378  CT  F.LE  N0.#71853  .EF.  by    E.A.Q.   ASSISNEOTO  Jtt.M^.., 


COMPLAINANT 

„»M.RUtb     AOORESS  E.-St.    PHONE    None   B.CE        W,  C  C  .S.._.. 

A,  .,  Nona.   E«As.  j-hv  Dr.,  A-  S.   DATE2-23-2aepoRT5  Moa,  pragnant  

.  June  ,?,  1913       ace  15               Scotland                  ,      P      ^v.^ATrM^®!^  ,,_„,., 
oATc   ST  PROS  » Mr.  H.  and  ABC     s.ten  .  MoD   o.te 2-2.3-,27 


MANNE'-  PLACE  BONO       _  -   RELEASEr  TO... 

__  C^_SoliQol  -i^-gB.   


DEFENDANT 

NAME.  Conrad.  _  ..  address         ...J*..^..S.t..«  phone  .Nona.  _  mace  W»  _. c  c.  S._ 

.-LIAS     NOnfi.....  -   EXAM    PHV     DATE...-  REPORT   


.,.„     35  O  RTMP, .  Ireland  „     citizen  op  Ist  pap.ors,,,  P,  

„R       Y,  't  C.  D.TE2-21-a9  pRos  R  Mr.  R.   STEN..    MoD    o.te.2.t2,3-29 

PREVIOUS  ARRESTS 

cATcJlHBsSS  CHARGE  Dl3.. Peace  conv.ct.ons  Dismissed       apr  orr  H.S.  #8  


TRIAL  HISTORY 

OA.,  9-26-28  _  -  ..,.;,AY  About  3  P.M.   venue  — H.   St.   _  

coMPLAivr  That  defendant  took  girl  Into  the  garage  in  rear  of  house  where  she  lived 

 a.t  that  time,  and  had  aex  ralatlojia  with  her.    Date  fixed  as  the  day  after 

 .her  mother  had  been  taken  to  the  hospital. 

  months  prior  to  this  date. 


Sexual  Intimacy  had  begun  .ae.TBral 
,  T=,aNEo8v  (Mother) 


PHOS'R  Ri 


E,  2-24-29 
K. 


2-23-29  

WARRANT  liSi.'C;     2«-24~29.  ,   « 

EXAM  2-25-29   

ADJOURNMENTS  NOUB 

TRiAL.3-8-29  Defendant  offered  plea  of  guilty^e 
BireRRED.  To  Probation  department  for  Investigation 
7^  to  20  years  at  Jackson  prison 


Statutory  Rape    

  J.  LCS  K.  .  BONO$5QQ0(l) 

  cT  REcowHeld  ..f.or ....tr1  n  1  


Judge  M, 


DISPOSITION  OF  OEFEN 


Referred  to  Social  Service  department.  Woman's  Hospital. 


AGENCIES  M 


TERCSTEO 


None 


REMARKS-.  D.efendant  had  known  girl  since  she  was  a  small  child,  and  had  roomed  in 
her  home  for  many  years.     He  kept  a  gun  and  bullets  in  his  room,  and  COB-, 
stantly  threatened  to  shoot  her  if  she  told  her  mother  of  his  advanoesj,   
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WITNESSES 


Ruth 


RELATIONSHIP  AODRESa__  TELEPHONE— 


TESTIFIES  T 


..GaHElftlnt. 


Ruth    RELATIONSHIP  llOtillBP   ADDRESS.  .T  "  !"  _  P«_,  S.tl.«   Tl 


TESTIFIES  .  to  5lj»l*s  age?  to  date  that  she  was  admitted  to  hospitals 


UAK.C  Dr  «     A.  f_,  .3^   ReiATIO'-iSHIP.—  _   ADDRESS.  " ~„..G'.«.^^.f..St ,f  TELEPHONE.^ 

TEST.r.esTo.  phiaicai  e^painination  of  complainant 


N*ME,  Charles  reu.t,ossh,p. Brother         address  -3540  S.  L,  recerHONt:....   

TEST, ncs -that  defendant  admitted  to  him  on  2-22-29  that  he  had  had  lamiorai  reiatlona 
 .vlth.ll^  .  _    -  .  _        .  -   


N«*L.-  Xl»     MCD.._    „     .  RflLATIONSMIP    -ADD RESS.- -P.*  A.#   TELEPHONE. 

TESTIFIES  TO  ..  atenQgraphlo  tiftnacrlpt...oX  .defei>dftntls.. state   


N«Mt-Yt_  J}   RELATIONSHIP   ADO-ESS  JBSf>PiT^A,  TamOm. 

TESTints..iQ.. .araeat;.,.  of  <te.f.endaBit;  „on  complaint  of ,.C„  MaoM,    


.-C ,  J,   „   nEu>Tio>«iHip   _„.AooReas_#8. precinct.. 


„TEl£PMONE  


TESTIFIES  TO, 


.arre„st.._pi_del'endEint.. 


M--l^i.   RELATIONSHIP-  ^„„^  Womaii'a  DlTlalQp,.^, 


Officer  In  charge  of  preparation  of  eo\irt  eaae.  To  atatement  of  defendant 
made  In  the  Proaeeuting  Attornay' b  of flea.  


DETROIT  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

Womens'  Division 
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Date  12-15-29 


Complainant's  Name     Kate  Ape  19-W  Addresa    Mj  St. 

Defendant^  Name  Age  Addreaa  


Charge  Statutory  Rape 
Facts 


On  or  about  1-15-29  (Friday  P.M.)  Defendant  had  sexual  Intercourse 

with  complainant  on  porch  of  her  home    M.  St.    in  the  city  of 

Detroit. 


Available  Witnesses  and  Their  Testimony 

L  -  M  -  to  complaint 
M  (mother)  to  age 


Warrant  Applied  for  By       A .  P .  

POUCEWOMAN 


Warrant  Approved  By_ 


Warrant  Refused  By      E.  M.  

Reasons  for  Refusal 

DPD  87  Parents  refused  to  sign  warrant.     Mother  signed  state- 

ment below,  12-13-29,     "My  husband  and  I  do  not  wish  to  pro- 
secute, as  we  do  not  want  our  daughter  subjected  to  publicity, 
we  come  from  a  good  family.     I  have  been  advised  of  my  rights 
in  this  matter. 


Signed      M   (Mother) 


Suggested  cards  for  use  where  very  simple  records 
are  kept. 


ARREST  CARD                                  Record  Number 
Name  Date 

Alias 

Assigned  to 

AddresB 

Time 

Age                 Color  Nativity 

Employed 

Married  Read 
or  and 
Single  Write 

Chargre 

Complainant 

Officer 

Precinct 

Disposition 

Remarks 

71-16911 

MISSING  PERSON  RETURNED 

Record  Number 

Name 

Date 

Alias 

Assigned  to 

Address 

Missing  Since                          Age  Color 

Nativity 

Date  of  Return                                              Civil  Condition 

Returned  Voluntarily 

Located  by  Police 

Located  by  Women's  Bureau 

Located  by  other  Source 

Reason  for  Leaving 

Disposition 
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Abduction,  115 
Abortion,  1 1 7 
Accusations,  103 

Admissibility  of  evidence,  86,  94,  95,  96 
Admissions,  97 
Adultery,  116 

Advertisements,  investigation  of,  55 

Affidavit,  103 

Age  of  consent,  110 

Alcoholics,  21,  23,  70 

Alibi,  103 

Aliens,  deportation  of,  82,  128 
Amusement  places,  observation  of,  40; 
parks,  51 

Apartment  buildings,  patrol  problems, 
39 

Arrest,  procedure:  laws,  91;  record  card 

(sample),  280 
Arrest  warrant,  108 

Assault  and  battery,  or  simple  assault, 
115 

Assault  with  intent  to  rape,  114 
Association  with  undesirable  compan- 
ions, complaints,  67;  cases,  195,  198 
Attorney,  defense,  relation  to,  85 
Automobiles,  use  of,  in  underworld,  22; 
by  reckless  young  people,  23 

Bail,  103 

Barbecue  stands,  47 
Bastardy,  82,  119 

Bawdyhouses,  laws  against  maintenance 

of,  121 
Bench  warrant,  108 
"Best  evidence"  rule,  94 
Bigamy,  119;  case,  237 


"Blind  pigs,"  see  Liquor  cases:  Liquor 
laws 

Bond  to  insure  appearance  of  witness,  90 
Bribery,  126 

Burlesque  theaters,  patrol  problems,  48, 
50 

Capias  ad  respondendtim ,  104 

Carnivals,  patrol  work  at,  51 

Cases,  illustrative  of  field  work,  150-81; 
of  investigations,  182-224;  see  also 
Complaints;  relating  to  preparation  of 
evidence  225-54;  see  also  Criminal 
law  procedure 

Censorship  of  theaters,  47 

Central  Records  Bureau,  submitting  re- 
ports to,  59 

Central  registration  bureau,  141 

Character-building  organizations,  142 

Child-caring  agencies,  143;  cases  re- 
ferred to,  79 

Child-guidance  and  habit  clinics,  147 

Children,  in  street  trades,  17;  lost,  17, 
62,  182;  shoplifters,  26;  in  public 
parks,  30;  unaccompanied,  in  theaters, 
48,  51;  employed  in  theaters,  49,  50; 
complaints  regarding  dependent  or 
neglected,  62;  association  with  un- 
desirable companions,  67,  195,  198; 
as  witnesses  in  criminal  procedure,  87, 
90;  contributing  to  delinquency  of, 
115;  support  of  illegitimate,  119; 
cruelty  to,  123;  handling  of  problem 
children,  147;  cases  of  neglected,  178, 
183;  see  also  Juveniles:  Runaways 
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Circular  letters  about  missing  persons, 
71 

Circumstantial  evidence,  93 

Clear,  meaning  of  term,  142 

Clinics,  mental-hygiene,  146 

"Clocking"  suspected  places,  16;  disor- 
derly resorts,  52;  sample  record,  265 

Comfort  stations,  patrol  work  in,  29 

Commercialized  prostitution,  121 

Common-law  rape,  iii 

Community  agencies,  cooperation  with, 
141-49 

Competent  witness,  defined,  10 1 

Complaints,  investigation  of,  57-82; 
general  information:  procedure,  57; 
problems  in  non-court  cases,  62;  miss- 
ing and  runaway  women  and  chil- 
dren, 70;  disposition  of  cases  investi- 
gated, 78;  social  plan  for  complaining 
witnesses,  80;  cases  of  investigations, 
182-224;  cases  relating  to  preparation 
of  evidence,  225-54 

Compounding  a  felony,  126 

Compulsory  school  attendance  laws,  123 

Confessions,  97 

Confidential  exchange,  or  registration 
bureau,  141 

Contributing  to  delinquency  of  female 
minor,  115;  cases,  150,  156,  159,  173, 
233,  235,  236 

Cooperation  with  other  agencies,  141-49 

Corpus  delicti,  97,  104 

Court  procedure,  see  Criminal  law  pro- 
cedure 

Court  record  (sample  form),  277 
Courtroom  work  of  police,  84 
Courts,  special,  policewoman's  relation 
to,  148 

Credibility  of  witnesses,  see  Witnesses 
Crimes,  defined,  104 


Criminal  jurisdiction,  106 

Criminal  law  procedure  and  preparation 
of  cases  for  court,  83-108;  general 
observations,  83;  preparing  cases,  85; 
arrest,  91;  types  of  evidence  and  rules 
governing  its  use  in  court,  93;  wit- 
nesses at  the  trial,  10 1;  definition  of 
terms,  103;  court  record  (form),  277 

Cross-examination,  102 

Cruelty  to  children,  123 

Daily  activity  report,  samples,  261-64 
Dance  halls,  regulations  governing,  40; 
police  responsibilities  and  duties,  41, 
47;  observation  of,  42;  management, 
43;  admission  fees,  43,  45;  types,  44; 
violation  of  prohibition  laws,  47;  sam- 
ple records  of  investigation  officer, 
263,  264,  269 
Defense  attorney,  relation  to,  85 
Definitions,  of  terms  used  in  criminal 
procedure,  103-8;  of  evidence  in  spe- 
cial types  of  offenses,  109-29 
Delinquency,  20,  115 
Dependency  complaint,  case,  182 
Dependent  child,  legal  definition,  63 
Deportation  of  aliens,  82,  128 
Deposition,  105 

Desertion  and  nonsupport,  123 

Detaining  order  for  witness,  90 

Detective  organization,  2 

Detention  of  women  and  children,  130- 
40;  quarters  for  women,  131;  layout 
and  equipment,  132;  prisoners'  meals: 
segregation  of  prisoners,  133;  duties  of 
officers  in  charge,  135;  of  police  ma- 
trons, 136;  detention  of  juveniles,  137 

Detroit  Police  Department,  qualifications 
for  appointmeht  in  Women's  Divi- 
sion, 5;  tests  given  to  applicants,  6; 
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reasons  for  progress  of  policewomen's 
work,  8 
Direct  evidence,  93 

Director  for  policewoman's  bureau,  3,  7 
Disappearance,  see  Missing  persons 
Disorderly  resorts,  52;  case  against,  244 
Documentary  evidence,  93,  94 
Domestic  disagreement,  problems  of,  69 
Domestic  Relations  Court,  149 
Drug  addicts,  21,  27,  70,  72,  125;  case, 
214 

Drug  laws,  offenses  against,  125 
Dying  declarations,  98 

Educational  requirements  for  police- 
women, 4,  80,  83,  86;  for  director  of 
bureau,  7 

Employment  agencies,  patrol  work  in, 
33;  violations  of  statutes  governing, 
34 

Evidence,  necessary  for  criminal  proce- 
dure, 85;  keeping  evidence  intact: 
types,  88;  definition:  types,  93;  rele- 
vance and  materiality  of,  95;  hearsay 
evidence,  96;  exceptions,  97;  opinion 
evidence,  99;  relating  to  reputation, 
100;  privileged  communications,  100; 
in  special  types  of  offenses:  defini- 
tions, 109-29;  preparation  of  evi- 
dence cases,  225-54 

Examination  of  witnesses,  102 

Expert  witnesses,  99 

Extradition,  105 

False  charges,  86 
False  swearing,  127 

Family-welfare  agencies,  145;  cases  re- 
ferred to,  69,  79 
Federal  Court  cases,  witnesses  in,  82 
Federal  laws,  offenses  against,  127 
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Felonies,  104 

Felony,  compounding  a,  126 
Field  work,  11-56;  cases,  150-81 
Forms,  sample,  261-80 

Habeas  corpus,  writ  of,  105 
Health  departments,  cooperation  with, 
145 

"Hearsay  evidence"  rule,  96;  exceptions 

to  rule,  97 
Homeless  persons  in  detention  quarters, 

131 

Hotels,  patrol  problems  in,  35;  revoca- 
tion of  license:  management,  36;  deal- 
ing with  problems  encountered,  37 

Illegitimate  children,  iig/z 
Immigrants,  deportation  of,  82,  128 
Immigration  laws,  offenses  against,  127 
Immorality,  complaints  of,  68;  see  also 

Waywardness 
Impeachment  of  witnesses,  102 
Inadmissible  evidence,  86,  94,  95,  96 
Incest,  114 

Incompetent  evidence,  94 
Incorrigible  conduct,  see  Waywardness 
Indecent  exposure,  116;  cases,  239,  241 
Indecent  liberties,  114;  cases,  174,  230 
Indictment,  106 

Industrial  districts,  problems,  53 
Information,  defined,  106 
Inspection  and  patrol  work,  1 1-56 
Intent,  defined,  86 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  standards  for  policewomen,  4; 
classification  of  offenses,  11  in 

International  Migration  Service,  82^ 

Interviewing  complainants  and  other 
witnesses,  87 

Intoxicated  women  and  girls,  21,  23,  70 
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Investigation,  o£  alleged  law  violations, 
86;  sample  records  o£  investigation  of- 
ficer, 262;  of  complaints,  see  Com- 
plaints 

Jeopardy,  106 

Jurisdiction,  of  police  department,  86; 

criminal,  106 
Juvenile  Court,  148 

Juveniles,  detention  of,  137;  by  police 
department,  138;  in  the  Juvenile 
Court's  quarters,  139;  in  private 
places,  139,  140;  see  also  Children 

Keeping  a  house  of  ill-fame,  case  244 

Labor  laws,  state,  124 

Larceny,  124;  complaints  regarding,  66, 
70;  cases,  189,  190,  191,  192 

License,  see  Revocation  of  license 

Limitation  of  time  within  which  prose- 
cutions may  be  commenced,  107 

Liquor  cases,  obtaining  evidence  in,  55, 
265 

Liquor  laws,  offenses  against,  47,  124 
Literature,  salacious,  24;  case,  251 
Loitering  men,  22,  28,  30 
Lost  children,  see  Children 

Mann  Act,  77,  109,  128 

Marriage,  bigamous,  119 

Marriage  laws,  122 

Material  witnesses,  see  Witnesses 

Materiality  of  evidence,  95 

Matrons  in  detention  quarters,  130,  135; 

duties,  136,  258 
Meals,  prisoners',  133 
Men  requiring  observation,  22,  28,  30, 

33.  49 

Mental-hygiene  clinics,  146 


Mentally  disordered  persons,  21;  case, 
177 

Misdemeanors,  104 

Missing  persons,  14,  17;  truants,  19;  dis- 
appearance of  women  and  children, 
70;  circumstances  relating  to  missing 
persons,  71;  to  runaways,  72;  proce- 
dure for  investigating,  73;  use  of 
newspaper  notices:  procedure  in  dif- 
ficult cases,  75;  division  of  time  be- 
tween cases:  social  adjustments,  76; 
apprehensions  and  charges,  77;  cases, 
165,  218,  221,  268,  271,  274;  report 
form  (samples),  276,  280;  see  also 
Runaways 

"Missing  report,"  14 

Moral  neglect  of  children,  63,  67 

Morality,  social  aspect  of  offenses 
against,  80 

Morality  crimes,  77,  109 

Motion  Picture,  48 

Moving  pictures,  observation  of,  47,  51 

Nationality  problems,  53 

Neglected  child,  legal  definition,  63;  see 
also  Children 

Newspapers,  investigation  of  advertise- 
ments in,  55;  notices  in  missing  per- 
sons cases,  75;  cooperation  with,  147 

Nolle  prosequi,  107 

Non-court  cases,  problems  in,  62 

Nonsupport,  desertion  and,  123;  case, 
252 

Notice  of  ordinance  violation,  107 

Obscene  pictures  and  writings,  24;  case, 
251 

Obscenity,  117 

Obstruction  of  justice,  126 

Offenses,  evidence  in  special  types  of: 
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definitions,  109-29;  against  state  laws, 
no;  against  federal  laws,  127 

Opinion  evidence,  99 

Order  of  dismissal,  107 

Ordinance:  notice  of  ordinance  violation, 
107 

Organization,  of  policewomen's  bureaus, 

I ;  of  detective  bureaus,  2 
Out-of-town  cases,  investigation  of,  71, 

79 

Pandering  case,  244 
Parked  cars,  see  Automobiles 
Parks,  patrol  work  in,  29;  amusement, 
51 

Parol  evidence,  93,  94 

Patrol  work,  11-54;  general  policies,  12; 
information  about  district,  13;  persons 
to  be  questioned,  14;  method  of  ques- 
tioning, 15;  "clocking"  suspected 
places,  16;  places  to  be  covered  on  pa- 
trol: problems  encountered  on  streets, 
17;  problems  in  stores,  25;  in  other 
public  places,  29;  observation  of  res- 
taurants, hotels,  rooming  houses,  etc., 
34;  of  places  of  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment, 40;  in  special  districts,  53;  un- 
dercover operations,  54;  cases,  150- 
81;  sample  records,  261-70 

Perjury,  127 

Persons  to  be  questioned,  9,  14 
Pictures,  obscene,  24;  case,  251 
Places  to  be  covered  on  patrol,  17 
Police  department,  jurisdiction  of,  86 
Police  matrons,  see  Matrons 
Policewomen,  selection  of,  3-10;  stand- 
ards of  education  and  experience,  4, 
7;  training,  4,  6,  80,  83,  86;  in  De- 
troit, 5,  6,  8;  testing  applicants  for 
qualities  desired,  6;  personal  qualifi- 


cations, 6,  7;  selection  of  and  require- 
ments for  director,  7;  patrol  work  in 
pairs,  12,  30,  49,  54;  securing  cooper- 
ation of  attendants  and  other  em- 
ployees, 26,  29,  32;  securing  coopera- 
tion of  managers,  36,  43;  division  of 
time  between  duties,  57,  76;  court  and 
legal  knowledge  necessary  for,  83,  86; 
courtroom  bearing  and  appearance, 
84;  relation  to  defense  attorney,  85; 
in  charge  of  detention  quarters;  du- 
ties, 130,  135;  cooperation  with  other 
agencies,  141-49;  relation  to  special 
courts,  148;  suggested  time  schedules, 
257-60;  daily  activity  report,  samples, 
261-64 

Policewomen's  bureau,  organization,  i; 
relation  of  work  to  social  service,  i,  3, 
8,  141-49;  rank  of  directing  officer, 
3;  elements  essential  to  success  of,  8 

Preparation  of  evidence  cases,  225-54 

Prima  facie,  107 

Prisoners,  detention  of,  130;  meals:  se- 
gregation according  to  types,  133 
Private  protective  agencies,  144;  cases 

referred  to,  79 
"Privilege"  to  refuse  to  testify,  loi 
Privileged  communications,  100 
Procuring  girls  for  prostitution,  21,  22, 
33 

Prohibition,  see  Liquor  laws 

Proof,  technical  elements  of,  86;  in  mo- 
rality crimes,  in,  114,  115,  117,  118 

Proof  of  the  corpus  delicti,  97,  104 

Prostitution,  soliciting  for,  20,  22,  121; 
procuring  girls  for,  21,  22,  33;  in 
hotels,  36,  37;  resorts  providing  ar- 
rangements for,  52;  commercialized, 
121;  white-slave  traffic  law,  128; 
sample  record  of  case,  266 
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Protective  agencies,  private,  144 
Psychopathic  clinics,  146 
Public  places,  patrol  work  in,  25,  29 
Public  school,  see  School 

Qualification  of  witnesses,  loi 
Questioning,  suspects,  9,  14,  15;  com- 
plainants and  other  witnesses,  87 

Racial  problems,  53 
Railway  terminals,  patrol  work  in,  31 
Rape,  110;  proofs  required,  iii;  relation 
of  incest  to:  assault  with  intent  to 
rape,  114;  cases,  172,  173,  207,  225, 
277,  279 
Real  evidence,  93,  95 
Records,  sample,  261-80 
Records  Bureau,  Central,  submitting  re- 
ports to,  59 
Recreation  places,  observation  of,  40 
Register,  meaning  of  term,  142 
Registration,  hotel,  37 
Registration  bureau,  central,  141 
Relevance  of  evidence,  95 
Reputation,  evidence  relating  to,  100 
Res  gestae  declarations,  97,  98 
Resorts,  illegal,  52 
Restaurants,  observation  of,  34 
Revocation  of  license,  hotels,  36,  38; 

dance  halls,  40,  43,  47,  270 
Rooming  houses,  observation  of,  39 
Runaways,  14;  cases,  151,  154,  158,  204, 
207,  209,  211,  214,  233;  see  also 
Missing  persons 

Salacious  literature,  24;  case,  251 
Sample  records,  261-80 
Schedules,  time,  257-60 
School    attendance,    compulsory,  123, 
143;  see  also  Truancy 


Search  warrant,  108 

Seduction,  116;  evidence  required  on 

charge  of,  85 
Segregation  of  prisoners  according  to 

type,  133 
Sex  delinquency,  complaints  of,  68 
Sexually  abnormal  persons,  30,  146 
Shoplifters,  26;  complaints  against,  69; 

case,  180 

Social  plan  for  complaining  witnesses, 
80 

Social  service  agencies,  cases  referred  to 
after  investigation,  78,  82;  cooperation 
with,  141-49 
Social  work,  relation  of  policewomen's 

work  to,  I,  3,  8 
Soliciting  for  prostitution,  20,  22,  121 
State  laws,  offenses  against,  110-27 
Stations,  terminal,  patrol  work  in,  31 
Statutory  age,  1 1 1 

Statutory  rape,  no,  114;  see  also  Rape 
Stealing,  see  Larceny 
Stores,  patrol  problems  in^  25,  69 
Street  trades,  children  in,  17 
Streets,  patrol  problems  encountered  on, 
17 

Subornation  of  perjury,  127 
Subpoena,  108 
Summons,  107 

Suspected  places,  "clocking,"  16 

Technical  elements  of  proof,  see  Proof 
Terminal  stations,  patrol  work  in,  31 
Terms  used  in  criminal  procedure,  103 
Tests  given  applicants  for  police  work,  6 
Theaters,  observation  of,  47 
Theft,  see  Larceny 
Time  schedules,  257-60 
Time  within  which  prosecutions  may  be 
commenced,  107 
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Tourist  camps,  patrol  work  in,  31 
Training  for  policewomen,  4,  6,  80,  83, 
86 

Travelers'  Aid  Society,  32 

Truancy,  frorn  school,  18;  from  home, 
19,  34;  patrolling  stores  for  truants, 
25;  complaints  regardmg,  66;  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  laws,  123; 
cooperation  between  policewomen  and 
school  system,  143;  cases,  188,  195 

Undercover  operations,  54;  in  neighbor- 
hood stores,  28;  in  dance  halls,  41, 
269;  in  theaters,  50 

Underworld  districts,  problems,  54 

Undesirable  companions,  association 
with,  complaints,  67;  cases,  195,  198 

Unemployed  women  and  girls,  20,  25, 
65;  case,  166 

Unmarried  mothers,  82 

Unprotected  girls,  64;  cases,  184,  185, 
187 


Vagrants,  21 

Venereal  disease,  112,  145 
Venue,  108 

Violation-of-ordinance  notice,  107 
Visiting  teachers,  cooperation  with,  143 

Waiting  rooms,  patrol  work  in,  31 
Warrant,  arrest  with  and  without,  91 
Warrants,  types  defined,  108 
Wayward  Minor  Court,  149 
Waywardness,  65;  cases,  169,  170,  188, 

189,  190,  191,,  198,  199,  201,  203, 

204,  207 

White-slave  traffic  law,  offenses  against, 
128 

Witnesses,  credibility  of,  86;  interview- 
ing, 87;  safeguarding  evidence  of,  89; 
changes  in  attitude,  90;  expert,  99;  at 
the  trial:  qualification  of:  "privilege" 
to  refuse  to  testify,  loi;  examination: 
impeachment,  102;  detention,  131, 
134;  record  sheet  (sample  form),  278 

Writ  of  attachment,  or  arrest,  104 

Writ  of  habeas  corpus,  105 
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